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HOW DID THE EARLY SHI'A BECOME SECTARIAN? 


G. 8. Hopeson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ir 1s BY Now well known that Shi‘ism was not 
at first, as orthodox Twelvers and even Sunnis 
would have it, a consistent cult of the twelve 
im4ms one after another, from which various dissi- 
dent Shi‘ite groups diverged in favor of one or 
another alternative claimant. The early Shi‘a is 
no longer to be viewed from the standpoint of later 
Imamism ; and this fact obviates some once-popular 
questions, raising new ones in their place. For 
instance, it can no longer be supposed, as it used 
to be, that the Zaydis parted company with the 
Twelvers because they preferred Zayd to Mu- 
hammad Bagir as the fifth imam, succeeding to 
‘Ali Zayn al-Abidin; nor that the subsequent 
Zaydi imams were descendants of Zayd.t For 
Zaydis, ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin was no imim at all; 
but even if he had been, there would have been 
no question of anyone in particular “ succeeding ” 
to him, for the imamate was not hereditary.? In- 
deed, strictly speaking, the Zaydis never “ parted 
company” with the Twelvers at all; for in the 
days when Zaydism was being formulated there 
were as yet no Twelvers, for the Twelfth Imiém 
had not yet come upon the scene. Similarly, it 
need no longer be regarded as strange, as it used 
to be, that so many Shi‘ites could accept as imim 
non-Fatimids, like Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiya; 
for it is now recognized that for the early Shitites, 
as for the other Arabs, it was descent in the male 
line which counted—that is, from ‘Ali, not pri- 
marily from Muhammad’s daughter. Indeed, the 
whole family of ‘Ali was given precedence; any 
descendants of Abii Talib could become Shitite 


* The old assumptions are to be found in I. Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen iiber den Islam (Heidelberg, 1910), 247; 
they are also reflected in the common term ‘ Fivers’ 
(Fiinfer)—cf. B. Spuler, Iran in friih-islamischer Zeit 
(Wiesbaden, 1952), 170. Confusion on these points 
unfortunately continues by inadvertence. Cf. also C. 
Brockelmann, History of the Islamic Peoples, trans. J. 
Carmichael and M. Perlmann (London, 1949), 142-3. 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Les Institutions musulmanes 
(Paris, 1946, 3rd. ed.), 41, even makes of Zayd a hidden 
imim! Picturing the Zaydis in the Twelvers’ image can 
hardly go further. 

*R. Strothmann, in his several works on the Zaydis, 
has most fully clarified these points. 


leaders *—and, so far as relationship to the Prophet 
entered the case, even the other uncles were not 
ruled out. Hence the most effective of all Shiite 
efforts, in one sense, was the one which put the 
‘Abbasids on the throne. 

We must no longer ask how the early Shi‘a could 
neglect what we took for basic Shi‘ite principles, 
but how those very principles could have arisen 
out of the early situation. The particular question 
touched on in this paper is how Shi‘ism came to 
be sectarian. There were many cross-currents in 
early Islam; most were absorbed into the Sunni 
synthesis. How was Shi‘ism able to escape this 
fate and maintain and deepen its characteristic 
differences? Two of the several elements in the 
process are the spiritual independence of the Ghulat 
and the strategic advantages of the sectarian ten- 
dencies in the imamate of Ja‘far al-Sadiq.* 


The initial defeat of the Shia, and its reactions 
thereto 


The traditional Sunni viewpoint has been that 
‘Alf was one of the four great caliphs accepted by 
the community as rightful, and that the Shiites 
have merely exaggerated a reverence for him 
which the whole community shared. On this 
assumption the bitterness of the Shi‘a against the 
rest of Islam is scarcely intelligible. The first 
step in understanding has been taken when it is 
realized that for the early community ‘Ali was by 
no means on the same footing with the first three 
caliphs. This early rejection of ‘Alf, which Buhl’s 
biography of ‘Ali brings out so clearly,? imme- 


The term ‘ TAlibid’ is used in contrast to ‘ ‘Abbisid’ 
as often as is ‘‘Alid’; and as the case of ‘Abd Allih ibn 
Mu‘iwiya shows, other Talibids could be looked on as 
within the family; however, even Ibn Mu'‘iwiya was 
expected by some to give over the imamate to an actual 
‘Alid. Nawbakhtt, Firagq al-Shi‘a, ed. H. Ritter (Istanbul, 
1931), 31. Cf. F. Buhl, “Alidernes Stilling,” Danske 


Videnskabernes Selskab, Forhandlinger, nr. 5 (1910), 384. 
‘ There are certainly other factors not dealt with here. 
B. Lewis, Origins of Ismailism (Cambridge, 1940), 32, 
stresses a shift to a more urban class situation uncon- 
fused by Arab national predominance as reason for the 
rise of conspiratorial sects under the ‘Abbasids. 
°F. Buhl, ‘Ali som Praetendent og Kalif (Kopen- 
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diately poses a series of new questions—for instance, 
how did the once despised ‘Ali gain his present 
prominence in Islim?—and at the same time sug- 
gests what tremendous vitality lay in the minority 
which formed his initial party. 

The bitterness of the Shiites against the rest of 
Islim as the enemies of ‘Ali has a sober historical 
foundation. It is hard to suppose that anyone 
thought of ‘Ali as the logical candidate at the 
death of the Prophet ;® but even when under extra- 
ordinary circumstances he was elected at Madina, 
many of the most prominent of Muhammad’s com- 
panions opposed ‘Ali’s rule, and others remained 
distinctly neutral.* Not only Talha and Zubayr, 
but Mu‘awiya from the first had supporters out- 
side of Syria; the arbitration at Adhruh was—in 
the very choice of al-Ash‘ari—a triumph for the 
neutrals; and by the end of ‘Ali’s life he seems 
to have been abandoned on one basis or another 
by the greater part of Islam.* Accordingly, the 
opposition ‘Ali or ‘Uthman, which the Sunnis 
denied (while the Shiites extended it to the Shay- 
khayn as well), was clearly no fiction. The cursing 
of ‘Ali by the dominant party of Islim, that of the 
Umayyads, was an equivalent to the cursing of 
‘Uthmin by both Kharijites and Shitites from 


hagen, 1921). Al-Mansfir’s remarks on ‘Ali’s position 
(Tabari, III 213) seem justified. 

®*P. K. Hitti, however, still follows Shahrastini in 
carrying a party of ‘legitimists’ (ahl al-nass) back to 
the death of the Prophet. History of the Arabs, 4th ed., 
(London, 1949), 179. No doubt ‘Ali had personal fol- 
lowers from the first. But in any case the term ‘ legiti- 
mism,’ which implies hereditary succession on the basis 
of traditional rules, cannot be applied to the Shi'a, least 
of all when appeal is made to the imim’s nags, his 
personal designation. Neither ‘Ali nor Husayn would 
have been the heir by usual rules. 

7Cf. F. Buhl, ‘Ali, 36f. Clearly ‘Ali’s election at 
Madina did not have the same meaning as that of the 
first three Raishidin. The Madina caliphate originated 
as a makeshift, dependent on Muhammad’s personal 
prestige as it extended to his closest associates and his 
chosen city. Otherwise the Caliphate had no constitu- 
tional character of its own; so that when these conditions 
ceased, its first, Madinese, phase was at an end. ‘Ali 
both shifted the capital from Madina (for he relied on 
a party, not on a sense of Muslim unity) and was suc- 
ceeded by his son—in both respects like Mu‘iwiya. But 
unlike Mu‘iwiya, he never commanded the allegiance of 
the whole Muslim community. The time between the 
death of ‘Uthmfn and the proclamation of Mu‘iwiya 
could as readily be reckoned an interregnum as a fourth 
Madina caliphate. Cf. J. Wellhausen, Das arabische 
Reich (Berlin, 1902), 34. 

5 Wellhausen, Reich, 63 and passim. 


among the original party of ‘Ali. The Shi‘a began 
as a minority party, whose leader was rejected by 
the other companions of Muhammad ; and although 
the rest of Islam has since come halfway to meet 
them, and the ‘Uthminiya has been quite sub- 
merged, the Shitites have refused to be reconciled. 

The history of the Shi‘a after its initial defeat 
moves toward two results. On the one hand is 
the development of sectarian groupings which have 
come to give ‘Ali and certain of his descendants 
an exclusive role in special religious systems. On 
the other hand is the moulding of Islim as a whole 
in a Shititic direction, until reverence for ‘Ali 
and his Fatimid descendants has come to color in 
manifold ways the life of Sunni Islam. There was 
at first, however, apparently no distinction between 
the two trends—both results followed from the 
events of the first century. 

Hated by the Khirijites, resisted by the Syrians 
and Mu‘iwiya’s party, unloved by the Hijazi sup- 
porters of Zubayr, abandoned by the neutrals of 
Adhruh, and not well supported even by the Kiifans 
to whom he could at least guarantee the presence of 
their treasury—nonetheless, ‘Ali still had a zealous 
personal party. Malik al-Ashtar, Muhammad ibn 
Abii Bakr, and Salman Farisi were survived by 
others at least as loyal. Strothmann sees in the 
poetry of al-Du’ali religious honors of sorts being 
already accorded to ‘Ali.*° ‘Abd Allah ibn Saba’ 
is almost as much of a legend as Salman, but it 
seems likely that he did refuse to believe that ‘Ali 
could really be defeated or killed; that he asserted 
‘Ali had a divine mission to “ drive the Arabs with 
his stick,” to force the whole recalcitrant com- 
munity of Islam to accept his sway; and so 
expected his return somewhat in the manner of 


Wellhausen, Religiés-politische Oppositionsparteien, 
Abh. d. Kén. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. 
Kl, n.f. V nr. 2 (1901), 83, notes that at the time of 
Mukhtar the slogan opposed to that of Husayn was that 
of ‘Uthmin. 

1°R. Strothmann, EJ s.v. “Shi'a.” But even very 
adulatory terms in a poem need not imply a real dogma. 
Expressions like those in Ya‘qibi (ed. Houtsma Historiae 
(Leiden, 1883), II, 208) where al-Ashtar says at the 
time of ‘Ali’s accession that ‘Ali is wast al-awsiy@ and 
warith ‘ilm al-anbiy@ are not certainly genuine. But 


in any case the terms as they stand could indicate a 
purely personal enthusiasm: the term wasi implies a 
personal claim but not in itself a religious office—even 
when used by al-Nafs al-Zakiya (Tabari, III 209). The 
inheritance even of prophecy seems to lack an implica- 
tion of doctrine when applied to the ‘Abbasids as in H. 
Lammens’ citation, Fatima (Rome, 1912), 139. 
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Barbarossa. If it is true that he was banished to 
Madé@’in, his strong partisanship was already em- 
barrassing to ‘Ali in his lifetime.** 


The tendency for this partisanship to develop 
into real sectarianism moved rather slowly.*? The 
Kifans looked to the family of ‘Ali, as did the 
Egyptians to the family of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz,’* as 
representing their independence; but there early 
came in several factors to give this sentiment an 
emotional and moral, and therefore a religious 
turn.* In such a martyr as Hujr ibn ‘di the 
Kifans could mourn not only a patriot, but a 
victim of the growing tendency to discard the old 
Arab sense of the inviolable dignity of the tribes- 
man.'® When Husayn became a martyr for the 
Kifans’ sake (680), another element of moral 
and religious fervor was added. Husayn himself 
no doubt was aware of his dignity as grandson of 
the Prophet, as well as son of ‘Ali; and the Taw- 
wabin repentants of Kifa who went off to be 
martyred in trying to avenge his death certainly 
were combining loyalty to ‘Ali with loyalty to 
Muhammad himself—an essential step in making 
the matter a strictly religious issue.1* Mukhtar 


11 The new EI, s.v. “‘Abd Allah ibn Saba’.” 

12 For instance, there is no trace in the discussion with 
Husayn at Madina about his candidacy and where his 
support would lie, that support or non-support of him 
was a matter of religious allegiance unless in the general 
sense that juster government would be. (Tabari, II 
274 1%.) The Tawwabin and even Mukhtir seem to have 
been willing to accept Ibn Zubayr at one point or 
another; and it is not messianic proofs but political 
commitment that Mukhtir’s followers are satisfied with 
from Ibn al-Hanafiya in Madina (Tabari, II 607, Balid- 
huri, Ansaéb al-Ashraéf V [Jerusalem, 1936], 221). 

13 Kindi, Kitéb al-Umard@ (Leiden, 1912), 50, 95ff., 
124. But, p. 112, sometimes the family offered a less 
independent leadership. 

14 A statement such as J. Wellhausen cites, Relig.- 
Polit. Opp.-Parteien, p. 69, that the Shi'ites still called 
other Msulims fellow-believers in the time of Husayn, 
suggests no sectarian differences, though not that there 
were no religious differences at all. Cf. incidentally 
R. Strothmann’s remarks on Shi‘ite sectarianism in his 
Kultus der Zaiditen, which approach the matter from a 
very different angle. 

** In glorifying the political necessity of the Umayyad 
insistence on conformity, writers like Wellhausen have 
perhaps overlooked the legitimate nebility of the spirit 
which admitted no honorable Muslim to be subject to a 
man he himself had not sworn allegiance to. It is only 
in ages that submit tamely to government that the case 
of Hujr can seem petty. 

+6 They are represented as fighting in the name of the 


(d. 687) gave a more ambiguous leadership to the 
movement, compromising it with the toleration of 
such varied elements as Arab divination and equal- 
ity for the Mawali; this marked a breach with 
sheer Kiifan patriotism, but attracted to the Shi‘ite 
tendency elements with considerable potential reli- 
gious and social appeal. In different ways the 
movements of the Tawwabiin and of Mukhtar mark 
the coming of a spirit which would make sec- 
tarianism possible. But the Shi‘a was not yet a 
sect; there can as yet be no division of Islam 
between Shitite and Sunni—Shi‘a and ‘Uthmaniya 
were merely positions with regard to the imamate, 
not comprehensive divisions of the faithful.1*? This 
same spirit, which was to issue among some in a 
sectarian tendency, proceeded among others to 
become a motif for Islim as a whole. 


The Pious Opposition to Umayyad Arabism be- 
came largely involved with partisanship for ‘Ali.7* 
In the time of Husayn the Hijaz had still preferred 
a son of Zubayr to a son of ‘Ali; but by the time of 
Zayd (740), the Elijiz was for him. The charac- 
teristic Shi‘ite bitterness, however, was concen- 
trated on the Umayyads. The Hijiz was evidently 
expecting an ‘Alid house to succeed to the Umay- 
yads, and was unanimous enough in supporting 
the Hasanids in their revolt against al-Manstir 
(762) ; not without reference to ‘Ali as wasi and 


ahl al-bayt—but it is not clear that this would not 
include the whole house of Hashim at that time. Cf. 
EI, art. “ Sharif.” 

17 The blackening of Mukhtar’s reputation, making him 
look like a heresiarch rather than an eclectic advocate 
of a more general cause, began immediately upon his 
death—one of his wives was punished for refusing to 
contribute. (Tabari, II 743.) That Mukhtir was him- 
self something of a founder of a religion—the tendency 
that shifted the sect name from Kaysin to Mukhtar in 
time—has become so persistent an idea that even B. 
Lewis lets himself write that “After the death of Mu- 
hammad ibn al-Hanafiya” (d. ca. 700), “ Mukhtar” 
(d. 687) “preached that he was not really dead, but 
had gone into concealment ...” The Arabs in History, 
2d. ed. (London, 1954), 72. A. Guillaume, J/slam 
(Harmondsworth, 1954), 117, says the like. 

18 Such favor did not yet mean a complete triumph 
for ‘Ali—some aspects of which no doubt waited on the 
harmonizing tendency of Sunnism rather than on direct 
Shi'ite activity. Thus J. Schacht, Origins of Muham- 
madan Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1950), 24, notes that 
(though Malik already had given his blessing to the 
Hasanids) Shafi'i (who himself supported a Zaydi candi- 
date) still thought of the first three, not the first four 
caliphs as an authoritative group. 
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to the Fatimid descent,?® and use of Mukhtar’s 
term ‘ Mahdi.’ ?° The idea of ‘Alid—and in particu- 
lar Fatimid—rule took such firm root that in the 
course of centuries, after martyrdoms such as that 
of the Fakhkh (786), it became common for the 
Holy Cities to be ruled by ‘Alids, Zaydi or not.* 
Ry modern times, reverence for all sayyids made it 
only natural for the Sharif of Mecca to suppose 
he was the logical candidate, as an ‘Alid, for a 
revived caliphate. So many-sided is this senti- 
ment—in hadith,?? in the Sfifi orders, in guilds, 
in popular tales—that not only in its support of 
the original ‘Alid claims but in its whole piety 
Sunni Islam can be called at least half Shiite. 
Yet there were Shi’ites who still refused the half 
loaf, and formed themselves into sects. 


Issues raised by the early Ghulat 


If the Shitite tendency could not be considered 
less orthodox in the first century than, say, an 
‘Uthmini tendency, nevertheless some of the notions 
which sprang up in Islim then and commonly 
associated themselves with the Shiite movement ** 
could be considered unorthodox even by the ill- 
defined standards of the time. In this earlier 
Ghultiw, accordingly, we find elements which helped 
develop the sectarian aspect of the later Shi‘a. 
But the conventional approach to the Ghulét—that 
they were the left wing of the Shi'a, a posited 
Twelver “moderation” being its center, and the 


1° Tabari, III 189: a head is sent to Khurisan labeled 
not ‘Alid but Fatimid. 

2°The connection with Ibn al-Hanafiya is made yet 
more likely in de Goeje’s Fragmenta historicorum arabi- 
corum (Leiden, 1869), citing Waqidi, p. 230-1, where 
Ghulait leaders have a hand in it. 

*1'The numerous ‘Alid rebels with their miscellaneous 
following, before the Zaydi doctrine was consolidated by 
al-Rassi (d. 860), represent surely as much the Shf‘izing 
of Islim as a whole as they do the formation of a 
Zaydi sect. Cf. the case as late as Biyid times, when an 
‘Abbasid rebel enlisted wide support especially among 
the Shi‘itically inclined by giving himself out as a 
reformer from the house of the Prophet, but was aban- 
doned when found not to be an ‘Alid. (Miskawayhi, 
Experiences of the Nations (Oxford, 1921), 263/247. A 
like attitude has been found at various times from 
Morocco to Delhi. 

*2 Even the ‘Abbasids could not displace ‘Alf in favor 
of their ancestor. 

28 But not with the Shi'a alone. The ideas surrounding 
the awaited SufyAni, for instance, are surely part of this 
general tendency. The Ghulfiw is not simply carrying 
a Shiite position to a logical extreme, but is a type of 
idea ready to appear in any party. 


mild Zaydis its right wing—is hardly acceptable, 
certainly for the earlier period which is most fully 
described by the heresiographers.** Before the 
gradual formation of sects after the time of Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq (d. ca. 765)—such as the Isma‘ili, the 
Zaydi, and what was to issue in the Twelvers—the 
greater part of the strictly religious speculation, 
including that later adopted in substance by the 
Twelvers, has been labeled ghuliw; which for the 
early period is practically a name for any primitive 
Shiite speculation.*® 


The term Ghuldt, ‘exaggerators,’ was used by 
the later Twelver Shitites,2* who liked to think of 
themselves as moderates, to designate as an extrem- 
ist any other Shiite whose ideas particularly 
shocked them. At first the term was surely not 
thought of as technical.27 But it soon became so. 


24 Gaudefroye-Demombynes, Institutions, 40, who defines 
the Ghulat in terms of hulil, is for instance very unjustly 
schematized. A few of the Ghulat seem to have gone in 
for political extremism (e. g., the khunndq, “ stranglers ”’), 
which is a different matter. 

2° The attachment of specific Ghulat to particular Shi'ite 
candidates is often indefinite—no line is free of them: 
Bayyan is credited in Nawbakhti with looking for the 
rujw‘ of Ibn al-Hanafiya (p. 25); with claiming to suc- 
ceed Abi Hashim in prophecy (p. 30) ; and with claiming 
the wisdya from Baqir (p. 25). De Goeje, Fragmenta, 
230, associates him with the Hasanids after a split with 
Baqir. Likewise, later Shi'ite sects all have adopted 
“ Ghulat ” ideas—the Twelvers some, the Isma‘ilis others. 

2° Tt is inherently likely that the term would originate 
with Shi'ites for internal quarrels, as the Sunnis would 
lump all Shi'ites together. This is borne out provi- 
sionally by a comparison of its use by Nawbakti and 
Ash‘ari (Magqdélét al-Islémiyin, ed. H. Ritter, I [Istan- 
bul, 1929]), earliest heresiographers of any fullness: 
Nawbakhti uses it to characterize certain sects, for the 
most part as he comes to them, while Ash‘ari makes the 
Ghulat into one of the grand divisions of the Shi‘a, 
gathering all the material on Ghulit doctrines together 
in one chapter—yet also includes many of these groups 
over again in his second group, the Imamiya, which he 
orders not by doctrines but by succession to the imamate. 

27 Nawbakhti, p. 46, e.g., uses the term ghuliiw of a 
group, the Hashimiya, which ascribed to the ‘Abbasids 
just those traits—the imim is all-knowing, and whoever 
does not know the imfim does not know God, ete.—which 
Twelvers commonly ascribed to their own line. Usually 
the term implies, for Nawbakhti, allegation of one or 
more traits of a complex: divine incarnation, tandsukh 
(reincarnation) and cyclicism, and antinomianism. But 
these are freely interpreted. Whereas p. 78 we have the 
idea that ‘Ali was rabb outright, on p. 29 God is a light 
in Ibn Mu‘awiya (cf. the nir doctrine), and p. 28 it 
seems to be merely that Abii Hashim was expected to 
revive the dead. 
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Just as the Sunnis have an embarrassing time 
finding good Sunnis in the early generations, from 
the time of the Sahiba who failed to recognize 
each other’s blessed standing to that of Abi Hanifa, 
rumored to be a Murji’ite, so that Twelver Shi'ites 
are not highly successful in tracing their pure 
doctrine to the beginning, even though they do 
not mind being in a minority. Contradictory testi- 
monies in Kashshi suggest a certain unwillingness 
to relinquish so many early names! ** But in fact 
almost any early Shitite whose speculations were 
at all free had to come under the ban; and Ghuldt 
was aconvenient label. In the early heresiographers 
Nawbakhti (fl. ca. 910) and Ash‘ari (d. 935), 
accordingly, the name Ghuliw is used for a whole 
range of groups prior to the consolidation of the 
imimate after Ja‘far, but sparingly for the century 
immediately preceding themselves.*® The subse- 
quent heresiographical tradition merely added a 
few later instances. That earlier Ghulfiw with its 
shifting lines is in fact distinctly different in role 
from the relatively small number of well-defined 
sects (where one is not dealing with Safi extre- 
mism) which are also called Ghuliw in later 
times—such as the Nusayris, the ‘Ali-Ilahis, and 
sometimes the various Isma‘ilis. If the tendentious 
term is to be retained at all, it might well be 
restricted to those earlier groups; leaving the later 
non-Twelver sects their individual identities rather 
than confounding them, as now, with the miscel- 
laneous ferment of the early Shita—which after 
all is as much the heritage of the Twelvers as of 
any other one Shi‘ite sect. 


Islamists, both Muslim and Western, have had 
a way of absorbing the point of view of orthodox 
Islam ; this has gone so far that Christian Islamists 
have looked with horror on Muslim heretics for 
teaching doctrines which are taken for granted 


28 Kashshi, Akhbar al-rijél (Bombay [1317]), 83, has 
divergent but largely favorable reports on Mukhtar (and 
the worst report on Mukhtar comes s. v. Mughira). Like- 
wise he is ambiguous, p. 126, on Jabir Ju‘fi. On p. 149 
he implies that even Mughira and Aba ’l-Khattab will 
come to Paradise after a season in Hell. 

*° Nawbakhti, pp. 32 and 41, sums up the Ghuliw as 
including certain groups up through the Khattabiya 
(Kaysainiya, ‘Abbasiya, Harithiya, especially), appar- 
ently excluding later deviants; though on individual 
oceasions he uses the term later. Ash‘ari, his contem- 
porary, includes approximately the same groups. No 
doubt, as H. Ritter suggests, such lists go back to police- 
lists (“ Philologika III,” Der Islam, Vol. 18 [1929], 34.) 


coming from St. John or St. Paul.*° Accordingly, 
the early Ghulat have received scant respect among 
Islamists, since they have been despised by both 
Sunnis and Twelvers. But it has been shown that 
survivals of earlier religious teachings are to be 
found among them—by Friedlander especially ; 
and it can be suggested that they alone in Islam 
at that time were dealing with problems that Sifis 
later took up, no doubt with greater success; cer- 
tain questions about personal religious experience— 
about revelation, morality, and spirit. 

These earlier Ghulit can no doubt be regarded 
as relatively unsophisticated ; in that small ruling 
community of Arabs newly catapulted to power, 
and their motley clients, every individual’s new 
ideas had a potential importance for the whole; 
and unsophisticated notions might receive a promi- 
nence not possible in later times, when the popular 
notions of the Qalandars were scarcely chronicled 
any longer as serious positions. One leader of the 
Ghulat is explicitly noted as an illiterate bedouin.** 
But we can no longer think of all their views as 
particularly extreme, as religious views go. Except 
to a pious Twelver Shi‘ite, there is no reason to be 
shocked when the Ghulat looked to others than 
Muhammad’s descendants as messianic figures—one 
might equally say the extremist is the one who 
exalts persons purely on account of their birth. 
Nor is there anything more extreme in expecting 
a man to return whom others regard as dead—as 
some of the early Ghulat did—than in the expec- 
tation of the so-called moderate Shi‘a that a man 
will return whom others doubt was ever born. 
There is reason to suppose that the views ascribed 
to those Ghulat became exaggerated with time, 
moreover. We find leading Ghulét such as Abii 
‘l-Khattéb and Mughira weightily accused by 
Kashshi of what strike one as fairly minor diver- 
gencies in ritual law—that the maghrib should not 
be said till a certain star is seen, or that the women 
of Muhammad’s family could say the saldt even 
when menstruating (in deference to their purity)** 
In the case of one of the first Ghulat, al-Barbari, 
at one point Nawbakhti has him call Ibn al-Hana- 
fiya the god of whom he is prophet; but shortly 
after says that Barbari believed in the ruji‘, return 
from the dead, of both himself and of Ibn al- 


8° De Sacy on the Druzes and Von Hammer on the 
Nizairis are classical examples. 

31 Abii Mansir—in Nawbakhti, 34. 

32 Kashshf, 149. 
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6 Hovusox: How did the Early Shi‘a become Sectarian? 


Hanafiya. In the light of this one suspects that 
the idea of Ibn al-Hanafiya’s divinity was an out- 
sider’s deduction from Barbari’s own propehtic 
claims.** 


Probably one of the first charges to label persons 
as ‘exaggerators’ was the condemnation of the 
Shaykhayn in addition to ‘Uthmin. According to 
Nawbakhti, Ibn Saba’ was the first to preach the 
doctrine of waqf (refusal to recognize the death 
of the latest imim—limited by Twelvers to the 
twelfth) and of ghuliw. Nawbakhti does not define 
the ghuliw, but apart from the refusal to recog- 
nize ‘Ali’s death (waqf), what he does list is: the 
doctrine that ‘Ali had the same relation to Mu- 
hammad as Joshua to Moses—i.e., as Kashshi 
makes clear, he was the wasi in the general Shi‘ite 
sense ; and that ‘Ali’s right to rule was prescriptive 
(fard), and the first three caliphs and their fol- 
lowers should be cursed. It is for Ibn Saba”s 
rejection of the first caliphs that ‘Ali is represented 
as banishing him; and that was no doubt his 
ghuliw. The obvious implication of Nawbakhti 
that the fault lay in saying such things publicly 
(shahhara), a breach of tagiya, seems like an 
afterthought.** 


But though the early Ghulat were not neces- 
sarily extremists compared with the later Twelvers 
(to say nothing of the Christians), they did raise 
distinctive problems through which they helped to 
give the whole Shi‘a a special religious tone ; prob- 
lems arising from a distinctive experience. Among 
them, as Friedliinder pointed out, appeared a 
number of features of earlier Arabian thinking 
which were being suppressed in most of Islim.** 
There was the notion of raj‘a—that a hero might 
return to this life from the dead ; as in the Jahiliya, 


88 Nawbakhti, 23 and 25. In general, the apparently 
inconsistent character of the teachings ascribed to the 
various leaders, in the form we have them, suggests that 
the material has often been treated uncautiously. Thus 
in Ash‘ari, p. 11, the same people who make “ jana” 
refer to earthly rewards speak of ascending to “ Malkit.” 
Clearly we cannot simply call them deniers of Paradise, 
as would result from Shahrastini’s shortened form, 
Milal, I (Cairo, 1948), 301. 

** Nawbakhti, pp. 19-20. Cf. Kashshi, s.v. Jbn Saba’. 
The charge comes up again against Kaysin in Nawbakhtt 
and Mughira in Ash‘ari. Can the notion of a sect of 
Sabbibiya (sometimes put for Saba’iya) be traced to 
a time when sabb al-Sahdba, reviling the Companions, 
was still ghuliw to many Shi'ites? Cf. I. Friedlander, 
Heterodowies of the Shiites (New Haven, 1909), 137 ff. 

3° Friedlinder, Heterodozies. 


this was not necessarily restricted to one messianic 
figure, though it was readily adapted to the whole 
messianic idea—probably in the case of ‘Ali and 
certainly in the case of Ibn al-Hanafiya—which 
the early Muslims tended to avoid. 

Perhaps more important was the expectation of 
divination and indeed of divinely inspired pro- 
phesying, which we find notably at the time of 
Mukhtar. It is hardly surprising that the notion of 
prophecy as a recurrent (and not necessarily world- 
shaking) event should have survived the death 
of Muhammad. In later times prophethood was 
taken very seriously, as implying one or more of 
three things: (1) unique authority in one’s own 
time; (2) equality with Muhammad; or (3) the 
founding of a new community. But none of these 
need have been implied by nubiwa in the early 
Arab mind (whatever may be the case with risdla). 
After all, there is nothing very explicit in the 
Qur’in, apart from the ambiguous phrase about 
Muhammad’s being the ‘seal’ of the prophets, to 
debar even major prophets from appearing after 
him; to say nothing of God’s speaking through 
minor figures to confirm the faith given as had 
admittedly happened among the Jews. In Chris- 
tianity indeed the death of Jesus was followed by 
the mass prophesying of Pentecost and of the 
primitive churches; the absence of such a move- 
ment in Islim is probably to be explained by the 
need of the Madina aristocracy to freeze the status 
quo, and the sword of Khalid which enforced their 
decision in Arabia. 

Accordingly, there arose a tradition—frowned 
on by official Islam—in which the idea was carried 
on that God might any day speak to His com- 
munity through prophets; and this notion could 
readily be combined with the other, that in the 
fullness of time (and here the partisan enthu- 
siasms that tore early Islam found their place) the 
heroes of the righteous but defeated party (for 
most this was the party of ‘Ali) would return and 
finally establish justice. In the generations after 
the failure of Ibn Zubayr (692) and of Mukhtar, 
Islam was beginning to produce teachers of pure 
religion for those pious who were not satisfied with 
Islam in its official condition. Among the others, 
our Ghulat also developed this enthusiastic tradi- 
tion of theirs into regular teachings, dealing with 
the problems it raised.*¢ 


8° This notion of prophetism, and possibly that of ruja‘, 
seem the only ones to be found, beyond an exaltation of 
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One of the most intriguing problems these Ghu- 
lat theorists did not fear to face was the form of 
God: what does He look like? Muhammad had 
given no tangible answer, and official Islam frowned 
on any attempt to enlarge on his teaching; but 
these men who saw nothing strange in mere mortals’ 
receiving divine leadings tried to have clear con- 
ceptions of their Guide. The description of God 
ascribed to Mughira (d. 736) is the most famous 
of these. 


But more important: who could be inspired by 
God, and how? Although official Islam was for 
reasons of its own bitterly opposed to the notion 
that God was still able to speak after Muhammad’s 
death, this incapacity of His was not at all clear 
to all the Muslims. Abi Mansfir is noted for 
describing in detail the vision on which he based 
his claim to speak with divine authority. Linked 
to questions on the nature of inspiration were those 
on its meaning—we find some of these early figures 
credited already with symbolical explanations of 
the Qur’anic text, introducing a type of problem 
that has been with Islam ever since, whenever 
men’s minds have not been content with the bare 
words of belief, and wanted to make sense of life. 
Thus Mughira is said to have referred the Qur’anic 
verse (33:72) about the refusal of the mountains 
to undertake the faith to ‘Umar’s rejection of ‘Ali; 
and Abii Mansiir is said to have interpreted ref- 
erences to the heavens and the earth as bearing 
on the relation of the imams to their party, their 


Finally, inseparable from questions about the 
nature of the revealed law, were questions about 
the morality for which it legislated. We find 
some of them accused from very early ** of teaching 
that all actions are lawful, despite any Qur’inic 
text—though presumably in any case they added, 
like Paul, that not all actions are expedient. 
Unfortunately, charges of this kind are very hard 


‘Alf and his family as chosen successors to Muhammad, 
as distinctive in Shiite thought through the time of 
Mukhtair—for instance, in the people of the Chair, who 
prophesied enthusiastically at Kaifa. The tribe of Nahd, 
involved with the Chair, also produced the Ghulit 
teachers Si’id and Bayyfin (Nawbakhti, 25). 

87 Ash‘ari, 8, 9. 

88 Already in the case of Barbari, said to have married 
his own daughter (Nawbakhti, 25). Here the prerequisite 
to such freedom was to “ know the imim.” Is it possible 
that special privileges for the divinely favored were 
justified with the obvious example of Muhammad? 


to pin down. They may be founded on fear or 
hate, or on a misinterpretation of deviations— 
when a teacher has a different law from the usual, 
it may not be recognized as being law at all. But 
as the charges are laid selectively, in writers like 
Nawbakhti, they are likely to have some meaning ; 
we have three possibilities. (1) There may be a 
full-fledged antinomianism, in the sense that once 
the inner spirit back of the law is entered into, 
the outer regulations become superfluous. This 
notion has arisen in Islam, but there is no clear 
indication of it so early. Rather, among the early 
Ghulit it is probably only either (2) that there 
is a hidden truth symbolized in the law (in an 
external manner—forbidden foods refer arbitrarily 
to certain men whom one must reject),*® so that 
points of ceremony, at least, are dispensed with 
when what they symbolically represent is followed 
instead ; or (3), a position very common in the later 
Shia, and not to be disentangled entirely from the 
second position, that whoever is devoted to the 
imam will be forgiven his transgressions of the 
Law—though not actually exempted from it. 

At any rate, the mooting of such positions on 
revelation and morality clearly gave rise to many 
differences of opinion among the Ghulat teachers. 
Some followers of Abii ‘l-Khattab (d. 755/6) took 
the significant position that every believer received 
private revelation for his guidance.*® Such a way of 
viewing the human soul is also familiar in Chris- 
tian experience. .\ more comprehensive theory of 
the soul, which would solve all such questions at 
once, was sought by some in a teaching of cycli- 
cism and transmigration. This tendency is already 
reported from the time of the revolt of ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Mu‘awiya (d. 747); it seems to have become 
normal in the “ Kaysaini” groups for whom the 
‘Abbasids came to be the legitimate candidates. 
The idea of raj‘a, return in this body from the 
dead, was replaced by that of reincarnation, tand- 
sukh, in a different human body; a notion pre- 
supposing a separable soul which alone matters. 
Thus according to one’s deserts in past lives one 
could have very different religious status; and the 
‘Abbasid Kaysini in fran (identified with the 
Khurramdini after the ‘Abbasid victory) are said 
to have discussed their relative ranks, who was of 
angelic, who of prophetic, who of divine rank; 


8° This sort of ta’wil is ascribed already to Abi Mansar 
by Ash‘ari. 
4° Ash‘ari, 12. 
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so solving readily the problems of revelation and 
law, which depended naturally on one’s spiritual 
status.** 

No doubt more important for the future were 
the followers of Abfi ’1-Khattab, also contemporary 
with the rise of the ‘Abbasids to power, but asso- 
ciated with Ja‘far al-Sidiq. Here also it is not 
clear in detail what Aba ‘1-Khattéb taught; but 
from the heresiologists we can at least tell what 
it was they argued about; and here more than in 
any earlier group we get a sense of large issues 
debated. One matter in dispute, it seems, was 
the spiritual rank of various persons, their relative 
strength in receiving revelation. They too ranked 
persons as angels or prophets or divine messengers 
or, apparently, as gods—explicitly, however, not 
in real rivalry with the One God, Allah, but only 
as His representative.*? (It was naturally this 
obscure matter of divine ranking that was most 
seized upon by enemies, in those cases where it 
appeared. ) 


But perhaps more interesting than these disputes 
about revelation and prophecy were the disputes 
recorded among several of ‘1-Khattab’s fol- 
lowers over the nature of death—and so of the 
spirit. Some groups did, others did not, admit 
that they died—which being interpreted seems to 
mean, that the afterlife depended on the body 
(hence the soul by itself would not live on). That 
is, some accepted the idea, which Muslims often 
stigmatize as Christian, of an immortal soul inde- 
pendent of the body.** There must have been some 
sort of search for spiritual experience back of the 
report that one group pretended to see their 
fellows, who had passed on, morning and evening.** 

When Islim came to include the greater part 
ef society, and the community at large was no 


“1 Tandsukh is remarkably easy to derive from the 
Qur’fin (at least once that such a creed as Buddhism 
has suggested it first); especially at those passages 
which suggest that all species of animals—bees, etc.,— 
have their own wmmas and their own responsibilities ; 
which Nawbakhti says the Kurramdinis cited. An easy 
confusion between the judgment against particular wm- 
mas and the Last Judgment would also help make a 
eyclical approach possible, no doubt. 

42 The distinction was made between the god on earth 
and the God in the heavens; by Ibn al-Labbin, Naw- 
bakhti, 40. 

** Apparently some expected their souls to ascend even 
while their bodies were still alive, at least in appearance. 
Ash‘ari, 11. 

44 Ash‘ari, 12. 


longer to be upset by the views of the least member 
of what was at first a ruling class, such deviations 
no longer made such a stir—for one thing, their 
followers were no longer in a position to raise 
insurrections of a sudden, such as those feared by 
al-Qasri under Hishim.** Later, individuals might 
be executed for heresy, as in the case of al-Shal- 
maghini of the time of Mugqtadir, but the dan- 
gerous movements stemmed from more large-scale 
sects, notably the Isma‘ilis. The great debate 
among what are called Ghulat associated with the 
proto-Twelvers after Ja‘far’s time—that about the 
status of the ‘ayn, the mim, and the sin and related 
questions, to which the Nusayris go back—comes 
to us in much more abstract and systematic terms 
than in the earlier Ghuliw.*® 

The later Shitite sects carried on especially the 
more partisanly determined enthusiasms of the 
early Ghulit—their interest in the continuation 
of divine authority on earth after Muhammad, and 
how it was manifested, and their partisan escha- 
tology, looking for the Qa’im to come,*’ or else the 
return of some hero. So far as the Ghulat raised 
problems of a more general nature regarding the 
spirituality of the soul and the possibility of its 
communion with God, they no doubt contributed 
to the emotional tone of later Twelver and IsmA‘ili 
Shitism. However, in this respect their evident 
successors were the Sifis. Though Sifism was no 
doubt not immediately connected with the Ghu- 
lfiiw,** the mystical states of the soul, as well as 
the relative ranks of various mystics, have been 
endlessly discussed in Sfifism ever since the closing 
of the classical period of the early Ghulat; and it 
is among them that has been kept alive that oddly 
significant, so-called Christian idea, that what sur- 
vives at death is the pure soul. 


Reasons for the strength of the imamate of Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq 
The Ghulit by themselves, in any case, do not 


45 Tabari, II 1621. 

4° Massignon makes the most of this in various places, 
particularly in the article on Karmatians in the ZI. 

47 The idea of the Qa’im as the last of a line of imams 
is ascribed i.a. to the followers of Abi Mansar. Naw- 
bakhti, 34. Among the Twelvers this idea is merged 
with that of raj‘a. 

48Tt can be noted, however, that some Sifis were 
ranged with the Ghulat, notably the followers of Hallaj, 
who did make Shi‘ite appeals. Ultimate connections 


between Shi'ite doctrine and Safi theosophy are of course 
noticeable. 
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account for Shitite sectarianism. One major factor 
in this is the rise of the nass imimates. When we 
look at early Shitite history without seeing it 
through Twelver spectacles, the problem is no 
longer to discover why so many Shiites were per- 
suaded to abandon the line of imams now con- 
sidered the true one, but rather how that line came 
to have so great a prominence as it finally did 
have. The reasons for this will at the same time 
help to explain how Shitism became sectarian. 


Before and in the time of Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 
ca. 765) the prominent Shiite movements were 
in roughly two groups. First, the so-called 
Kaysini—whose imim was Ibn al Hanafiya—who 
appear in the great rebellion of Mukhtar and 
then in that of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mu‘iwiya, and 
who formed the nucleus of the ‘Abbasid revolt 
itself. It is to this group that the most promi- 
nent early Shitite poets belong by and large.*® 
On the other hand there was the great rising— 
which later Zaydis have claimed for their own *°°— 
of al-Nafs al-Zakiya and the Hasanids; this was 
also no isolated phenomenon, being preceded by 
the movements of Zayd and his son, which like- 
wise received Hijizi sympathy, and followed by 
the martyrs of Fakhkh. On the contrary, after 
Husayn’s early and not very large-scale rising, 
and the gestures of the Tawwabiin following it, we 
hear little in the chronicles of the line revered 
by modern Twelvers—until the time of Ja‘far’s 
grandson, whom we find as the scarcely disputed 
chief of the surviving Shi‘a.** From this point 
on we find that most of the Shi‘ites of subsequent 
times trace their imamate back to Ja‘far, to the 
exclusion of other lines : this the Twelvers, Isma‘ilis, 
and Nusayris do, but not the Zaydis. 


I think we must suppose that the family’s for- 


*° Kuthayyir, Sayyid al-Himyari, even perhaps Kumayt. 
Buhl, Alidernes Stilling, 376. The lines were not of 
course closely drawn. Nawbakhti, p. 27, is able to claim, 
on the basis of a gasida, that Sayyid al-Himyari (d.173/ 
789) later turned to Ja‘far; perhaps this is an indica- 
tion of the way Ja‘far’s imimate was able to rally the 
Shi'a after the great disappointment? 

50R. Strothmann, Staatsrecht der Zaiditen (Strass- 
burg, 1912), 106. Al-Nafs al-Zakiya even figures as a 
Zaydi legal authority. 

52 Ma’miin’s choice, at least, would suggest this. Even 
Zaydis are supposed to have followed him, according to 
Nawbakhti. Ja‘far himself, indeed, does enter the 


chronicles as a potentially powerful figure, since he is 
cited for his peaceableness. 


tune was essentially laid in the time of Ja‘far 
(if not through Ja‘far’s own efforts). Not just 
because we find Ja‘far himself quietly prominent— 
at the end of Ja‘far’s life Mansfir is recorded as 
picking him out as the noblest of the many ‘Alids 
then living, and setting his claims to honor against 
those of al-Nafs al-Zakiya.** Rather because testi- 
mony from every source, Sunnite as well as Shi‘ite, 
points to his generation as towering above all 
others among the Shitites. Ja‘far is the most 
prominent Shi‘ite authority among the Twelver 
authors.5* He is the center of more Ghulit specu- 
lation, as recorded, than any other one figure; 
and on his death Nawbakhti lists claims to the 
succession in behalf of four of his sons, as well 
as a well-delineated group that waited for Ja‘far 
himself. Compared even to the fairly controversial 
Bagqir, to say nothing of Zayn al-‘Abidin, from 
whom no one claims anything, this indicates a 
great deal of ferment. Finally, Ja‘far’s reputation 
is wider than his own Shi‘a: he and his father are 
accepted in Sunni isndds; the philosophical circle 
around Ja‘far in particular is honored by Ash‘ari 
with many pages;°* and finally when from time 
to time the acceptance of the Shi‘a as a Sunni 
madhhab has been projected, it has been done in 
Ja‘far’s name. 

Ja‘far’s time was propitious for a reorientation 
in Shitism. When Walid II (d. 744) fell, every 
sort of idealistic program had its chance and Islam 
was overflowing with them. Even the Syrian 
Umayyads themselves, who began the series of 
revolutions, had a ‘reform candidate.’ And of 
the five major movements that challenged the 
Syrian Umayyad rule altogether, four were like- 
wise from the Pious Opposition in the broadest 
sense: two Kharijite movements and two more or 
less Shiite ones. Only Marwin’s movement, based 
on the Qaysis in the north, had no special religious 
character. When it had destroyed the Syrian Umay- 
yad power and broken three of the other move- 
ments, it was in turn set aside by the ‘Abbasids— 


°° Tabari, III 213. Ja‘far also figures in the traditions 
concerning ‘Alid intrigue at the time the ‘Abbisids took 
power. However, for instance in Ab Salama’s offers of 
the Caliphate to ‘Alids, Ja‘far is not the only one 
approached. 

58 Cf. also the Isma‘ili work of Qadf Nu‘man, which 
cites no imam later than Ja‘far. 

Shi'ite philosophers in the section on Shi'ite 
ikhtilaéf, of which Ash‘ari’s Mu'tazilites sometimes make 
much, are mostly associated with Ja‘far or his son. 
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and this seemed to mean a Shiite triumph. The 
whole upheaval had been the great Shi‘ite oppor- 
tunity, as it was that of Qadarites, Kharijites, and 
even Jahmites (in Khurisin) ; the Shiites, with 
the support of Madina, were expecting success. 
When the ‘Abbasids repudiated them, therefore, 
the revolution became instead the great Shiite 
disappointment ; and a fundamental reorientation 
was only natural, perhaps even more for them than 
for other groups. 


No doubt there were diverse historical reasons 
for the rise to prominence of the imamate of Ja‘far 
in these circumstances: the abortion of its “ Kay- 
sini” rivals in an ‘Abbasid caliphate which emascu- 
lated and gradually repudiated them ; ** the killing 
off of many Hasanids by al-Mansir might con- 
ceivably have been to Husaynid advantage ;** and 
surely also the personalities of Ja‘far himself and 
of his father played a role. But one can find 
three principles embodied in this imamate which 
undoubtedly contributed to its strength in the 
struggle to gather in the diffuse Shiite sentiment 
of the time. 

The first principle is that of the nass. Ibn 
Hazm chooses to set off the Zaydis from other 
Shiites by the criterion that they denied that 
there was an explicit nass, designation, of ‘Ali by 
Muhammad.*’ If one translates this principle into 
more general terms **—that the Zaydis denied 
there was any designation of the next imam by 
a preceding one—this is true not only of the 
Zaydis at all times, but of a large proportion of 
the early Shita—up through the whole movement 
surrounding al-Nafs al-Zakiya in the time of 
Ja‘far; for he claimed no nass. What is out of 
the ordinary is the notion that the imimate is 
located in a given individual, whether he claims 
rule or not; and is to be transferred from one to 


5° Cf. Nawbakhti, p. 42, on how Mahdi even shifted the 
line of imims retroactively back to ‘Abbas, and got some 
to accept this. 

°° Certainly al-Manstir set the Husaynids off visibly 
from them. Tabari, III 171. 

57 Friedliinder, “ Heterodoxies of the Shi'ites,” JAOS 
XXVIII (1907), 74. 

®8 As occurs in Ash‘ari; he (p. 16-17) makes the idea 
of nass to every imfiim one of the key traits of the 
“ Rawifid ” as against the Zaydis; noting, p. 67, that 
some Zaydis admit a nags to ‘Ali and his sons, though 
not to later imims. Cf. R. Strothmann, Staatsrecht der 
Zaiditen (Strassburg, 1912), 44 ff. 


another by explicit designation, nass.°° This notion 
seems to appear in two lines at once—in that of 
Abii Hashim, heir of Ibn al-Hanafiya ; and in that 
of Muhammad Bagir, one of the grandsons of 
Husayn. To judge by Nawbakhti, all of the lines 
of nass, both ‘Alid and not, stem back to these 


This notion of a nass imamate probably dates 
back to the time of Muhammad Baqir (d. ca. 733), 
the contemporary of Abii Hashim, at least in some 
form. Nawbakhti’s very lifelike stories of his 
dealings with the early Zaydis presuppose that he 
considered himself the uniquely ligitimate ‘Alid 
authority.“ But certainly for the special followers 
of Ja‘far at the latest, the claim was not just that 
the caliph ought to be some member of the ‘Alid 
family ; but that a particular individual, designated 
by his father and who would in turn designate his 
son, inherently possessed all the authority of the 
rightful imam, whether he cared to be an overt 
candidate or not. Hence arose the famous problem 
of Ja‘far’s succession. This notion had a great 
advantage. Not only did this center the allegiance 
of the faithful on one individual; it gave them a 
continuous imamate, and so a permanent group 
existence—where otherwise Shi‘ism was rather an 
indeterminate sentiment, which could be called 
upon by any candidate for the season of a revolt, 
but depended upon by none. 


The idea of a nass was not unique to the Ja‘far 
imamate, however, since the several lines claiming 
their nass from Abi Hashim had it too (and these 
entered both of the main Shi‘ite revolts at the fall 
of the Syrian Umayyads—those of Ibn Mu‘iwiya 


°° It is to be noted that in principle ‘ legitimist ’ primo- 
geniture is not involved here any more than in the rest 
of Islim, even though the eldest might sometimes be 
chosen. 

°° Thus Bayyin, Manstir, Mughira, and the Har- 
biya, if it is true all these claimed the nass, as Ash‘ari 
seems to maintain. Strothmann, Staatsrecht, p. 28, feels 
that the story of the Kifan Shi‘ites’ abandoning Zayd 
for Ja‘far shows that they already accepted the idea of 
a line of imims by inheritauce. But one gathers that 
their acceptance of Ja‘far’s position was at best not of 
long standing. 

*1 Also Ghulat such as Bayyin are said to have claimed 
some such inheritance from him. Soon after his death, 
when Zayd’s followers abandoned Zayd, they are said 
to have gone to Ja‘far as representing Bdaqir’s claim. 
Tabari, II 1698. That Ja‘far recommended submission 
to the Shaykhayn and others does not necessarily mean 
he rejected the idea of a non-rebelling imimate. 
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and of the ‘Abbasids).°* Ja‘far had a special 
advantage, however, in that he was not only a 
Talibid, and not only an ‘Alid, but descended even 
if only through a woman from Muhammad himself. 
Already in Tabari’s (Abii Mikhnaf’s) story of Kar- 
bala there figures the sense that Husayn as the 
grandson of the Prophet was in some way sacred— 
just as Ibn Zubayr’s Madina was accounted sacred, 
as the Prophet’s residence. This inviolability— 
for it was that, rather than any sense of a right 
to rule—was still only an ancillary distinction in 
Husayn, as much later with al-Nafs al-Zakiya, who 
listed Fatima among the “ good marriages” which 
his family had made, rather than fully as an ances- 
tress in her own right.°* But the point had an 
immense potential appeal; it eventually came to be 
a major plea among both Twelvers and Isma‘ilis, 
so that Fatima among them became herself one of 
the holiest of figures; and it was even adopted by 
the Zaydis, who came to restrict the imamate to 
those ‘Alids who were also Fatimids.** 


The idea of an imamate by nass, restricted to a 
definite individual out of all the ‘Alids, continuing 
through all political circumstances, was comple- 
mented by that of an imamate based not primarily 
on a political claim, but on special knowledge, ‘ilm. 
This was the time of the rise of hadith, and the 
attempt to construct total systems of the pious 
life—which eventually issued in the full sharia 
law. It was the time of Abii Hanifa and of Malik, 
the imims. Ja‘far was evidently looked on as an 
imim like them concerned with working out the 
proper details of how the pious should solve the 
various cases in conscience that might arise. So 
he appears in Sunni tradition to a degree. But 
in the case of Ja‘far it was claimed that he had a 
unique authority in these matters, by virtue of 
his position as imim by nass—that in some sense 
his was the final decision upon earth in these 
matters; whereas the others, as was indeed ad- 


62 


* Also a line from Aba Hashim’s nephew, and perhaps 
others, like Bayyin. The dispute between Ibn Mu‘iwiya 
and the ‘Abbasids over who really nad the nass, in Naw- 
bakhti, p. 30, illustrates its concrete nature. 

Al-Nafs al-Zakiya’s letter to al-Manstr in Tabari, 
III 209. 

°* There are indications that the term Zaydiya, before 
the time of al-Rassi, covered Shi'ites who insisted on 
activism generally. Nawbakhti, p. 51, has certain Zaydis 
accept any son of ‘Ali, no matter of what womb; and R. 
Strothmann, Staatsrecht, 83 ff., mentions cases where it 
was applied even to followers of Ibn Mu‘iwiya. 


mitted, had no more legal authority in principle 
than any of their followers.® 

This claim was perhaps initially less a matter 
of the knowledge he had (from his father) than 
of the authoritative use he could make of it— 
his hereditary authority to decide cases. Any 
sovereign must be empowered to make the final 
decisions in any legal matter; hence the imam’s 
very claim that sovereignty was justly his could 
readily entail a claim to final authority in legal 
(and in this case all religious) matters. Such a 
claim would be readily transmuted to one of super- 
natural knowledge in many minds, but it was not 
in all.6* But in an imamate where the authority 
was not in actual fact the sovereign, and his ‘ilm 
remained on a theoretical level, that discernment, 
that ‘tlm which should guide his decisions, took 
on a special sacredness and became a unique gift 
inherited from imim to imim. Accordingly, as 
the exclusively authorized source of the knowledge 
of how to lead a holy life, the imim had an all- 
important function whether he was ruler or not. 

This fact must have had two results. First, it 
was not at all necessary for the imam to rise in 
rebellion and try to become de facto ruler; nay, 
it might be unwise for him to do so—his role as 
final authority in legal cases in conscience would 
surely be confused by joining it with the rather 
different responsibilities of actual political power. 


** It seems likely that Baqir and Ja‘far themselves 
went along with this claim. The stories in Nawbakhti 
of Baqir’s difficulties with overly observant disciples are 
too lifelike to be easily dismissed. It seems likely that 
the questioning of Ja‘far’s son ‘Abd Allah, who had as- 
sumed his father’s place, was a real event (Nawbakhti, 
p- 65); and perhaps Masa therefore had good reason to 
be Kizim even when he was free. Certainly ‘Ali Rida 
was willing enough to accept claims. All this does not 
mean, of course, that an independent Shi‘ite legal system 
was fully formed so early. Cf. Schacht, Origins, 262, 
who notes that the distinctive “Shi'ite” points come up 
only now and later. 

66 The discussions in Nawbakhti, e.g., over the child- 
imims, show that it was not at first accepted that the 
imfims had other than external sources of knowledge. 
The spirit of the philosopher in Ash‘ari (p. 36) who held 
to “whatever Ja‘far decides ”*—like a lawyer accepting 
whatever the Supreme Court decides—is no doubt typical. 
The inheritance of an actual body of knowledge is of 
course important in virtue of the same common sense 
by which a thoroughly incompetent Supreme Court would 
lose the respect legally due it; but it was eventually 
made less necessary by the assurance that the (diplo- 
matically cautious) imfiim would be divinely protected 
from error at all events. 
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Accordingly, it seems to have been an explicit 
policy with both Baqir and Ja‘far to reject any 
idea of armed rebellion. We have numerous anec- 
dotes about them illustrating this policy (not least 
the surely fictitious one in which Ja‘far refuses to 
consider the offer by Abi Muslim to make Ja‘far 
caliph) 

It had been taken for granted that the point of 
claiming imimate was to bid for power; and this 
new approach alienated many Shiites it seems. 
We have some rather damaging anecdotes on this 
head from Nawbakhti, which will give something 
of the atmosphere of the whole idea of a nass 
imamate. 


A group left [the followers of Baqir]. They had 
listened to one among them called ‘Umar ibn Riyadh. 
This man claimed he had asked Baqir about a certain 
case and Baqir had given him an answer; then he 
returned to Baqir after a year and asked him about 
the same case and received a different answer from 
the first time. He told Baqir that this was different 
from the answer he had given him on the point the 
year before. Baqir said that their [the imims’] 
answers are sometimes determined by taqiya. But 
Ibn Riyfih was thrown into doubt about Bagqir’s 
right, and his imamate; he met one of Baqir’s fol- 
lowers called Muhammad ibn Qais and told him 
[what had happened] and that Baqir had said he 
did this from taqiya; “ but God knows I [Ibn Riyih] 
only asked about it because I am firmly resolved to 
believe what he decides in cases of conscience for me, 
accepting it and acting upon it; there is no reason 
for his tagiya from me; and that’s my situation.” 
Muhammad ibn Qais said that perhaps there was 
someone with him who made Baqir need tagiya but 
Ibn Riyadh said, “ There was no-one in his room at 
either of the questions except me. No, his answers 
are all a matter of luck [tabkhit?],°* and he doesn’t 
remember what he answered the year before.” Ibn 
Qays agreed with him and repudiated Bagqir’s 
imimate, saying that he is by no means an imim 
who gives incorrect legal decisions, for any reason 
and in whatever circumstances. He is no imim who 
gives other decisions, under tagiya, than what is 
proper before God; nor who hopes to remain hidden, 
closing his door; the imim is required to revolt and 
to command the good and forbid the wrong. For 
this reason he turned to the position of the Butriya 
[Zaydis], and several went along with him.* 


87 These are given in Buhl, Stilling, 386 ete. Note that 
the policy is also related of Zayn al-‘Abidin, though in 
less detail. Certainly this persistent qu‘id made the 


family, despite the Tweiver pious legends, relatively 
immune to ‘Abbisid persecution; this fact in itself would 
help them gain Shfvite leadership from more active rivals, 
if only by default. 
*8 Or, “ vainly ”—takhayyub, in ed. of Kashshi, 154. 
6° Nawbakhti, 52-3. 


But however much the anti-activist position dis- 
appointed some older style Shi‘ites, it reinforced 
all the more the second result of the idea of a nass 
imamate: which was to create in effect a sect, with 
the purity and zeal of a sect. This probably did not 
come into full evidence even in Ja‘far’s lifetime, 
accepted as he was by later Sunnism. But the 
group consciousness and cohesion is illustrated even 
in Nawbakhti’s story of the rivalries of Ja‘far’s 
sons. His narrative scarcely troubles to disguise 
the fact that Misi was not the heir-apparent.”° 
At first it was Ism4‘il; and if it is true that some 
left Ja‘far when IsmA‘il died, on the grounds that 
Ja‘far should not have named a man who was not 
to survive him, a distinct idea of the supernatural 
character of the nass was already present.7* Then 
it was ‘Abd Allih, whom the great majority 
accepted on Ja‘far’s death, and who is said to have 
formally set himself up as imém; but when he 
died without a son shortly thereafter, they had 
to move on to a third son, Misa. But from the 
first there had been some who were dissatisfied 
with ‘Abd Allih and had adopted other solutions, 
including the imamate of Misi. There resulted 
from all this typical situations of schism and 
recrimination over whose faith was pure.” 

But in addition to this combination of a desig- 
nated succession (though not all could agree who 
was designated) and a uniquely authoritative 
knowledge to guide the steps of the faithful, 
which made for cohesiveness within the group or 
groups, there was apparently a third principle 
which helped the Ja‘far imamate to survive the 
great disappointment with such éclat. Baqir may 
to some extent have prepared the way,’* but at 
any rate Ja‘far, actively or passively, seems to have 
attracted around himself people who speculated 
with remarkable vigor on the problems of the 
times. These included not only the philosophers 


70 Nawbakhti, 57 ff. 

™ Nawbakhti, 55. Since this circumstance would pre- 
clude Ja‘far’s having deposed Ismi‘il for immorality, as 
the later Twelvers would have it, it must be early. 

72 Since the position eventually won out that the hand- 
ful who had accepted Misi from the start were correct 
(and ‘Abd Allah was finally dropped from the list of 
imims, though his status still was disputable at the 
death of Hasan al-‘Askari), Nawbakhti brings in here 
the appropriate saying from Ja‘far: “ My true followers 
are few.” 

78 Baqir is represented as closely associated with the 
Ghuliw—in Nawbakhti, however, only in a_ hostile 
capacity. Cf., for more friendliness, Kashshi, 148-9. 
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in whom Ash‘ari takes such an interest, but also 
some of the most suggestive of the Ghulat. Only 
after a very close asociation, for instance, did he 
disown his follower, the most important thinker 
of the time among them, Abii *1-Khattab.”* 

But it would seem that at the same time that 
this imimate was thus invigorated, elements of a 
protective discipline were being developed which 
ultimately accommodated the various speculations 
within the flexible limits of the conventional Islam 
of the time. The disownment of Abi ’1-Khattab, 
which can stand on its own feet as an event, 
supports what is otherwise probable, that this dis- 
ciplining began at least in the time of Ja‘far. But 
the chronology of the process is obscure. The most 
impressive comment on it in Kashshi is perhaps 
a statement attributed to ‘Ali Rida (d. 819), when 
he rejected certain hadith which a follower had 
copied from the notebooks of those in ‘Iraq who 
had taken down the sayings of Ja‘far and Baqir: 
that Abii *1-Khattib and his followers had mis- 
represented Ja‘far, and got their lies accepted in 
those notebooks, where they were still current. 
That sayings which had to be edited out were 
among the words not only of Ja‘far but of Bagir 
is shown by a parallel comment ascribed to Ja‘far, 
who complains of Mughira misrepresenting Baqir ; 
and adds that all the ghuliw ascribed to the latter 
is from Mughira.*® 

At any rate, in the long run this process of 
discipline took effect, and gave the Ja‘fari Shi‘as 
the benefit of fairly free speculation within guiding 
limits. The effect can be seen in some significant 
contrasts between the doctrines reported of Aba 
‘l-Khattab and those of the IsmA‘ilis, whose ranks 
are said to have been swelled by his followers. 
Along with other problems which the earlier Ghulat 
had dealt with, Abi 1-Khattaéb and his school 
were much concerned with problems of spiritual 
ranking. He is said, for instance, to have taught 
that in each generation there was a speaking and 
a silent prophet—as in their generation Mu- 
hammad had been the speaker and ‘Ali the silent 
possessor of knowledge.7° Now among the IsmA‘ilis 


*4 The disownment of Abi ’l-Khattib caused great con- 
sternation among the faithful. Cf. B. Lewis, Origins of 
Ismailism, 32 ff. 

7 Kashshi, 146-7 and 147. 

7° Ash‘ari, 10. 


we find some of the same preoccupation with rank— 
their hierarchism is in fact their trade mark—but 
there is an important difference. There is no 
speaking and silent pair of prophets in every 
generation. The same words appear, natiq and 
samit, but they are restricted to Muhammad and 
‘Alf alone, that classical generation receiving its 
all-[slamic due respect; and even then, ‘Ali is no 
prophet, but only the Prophet’s “executor,” a 
term used of him already in safely moderate circles. 
Similarly throughout their system, however extrav- 
agant its spirit may sometimes be, the formula- 
tion is kept carefully within a broad framework 
generally accepted in Islam.%* 

Likewise, the later Twelver terminology presents 
the same formal propriety, even when ideas are 
entertained which amount to something very 
dubious from a non-Shi‘ite point of view. The 
term hujja, for using which indeed Abi ’1-Khattab 
seems to have been blamed,’* was later used freely 
of the imams, for instance; apparently because 
that term was not preempted for sacred purposes 
by Islam at large; though in the Twelver lore it 
and other such terms came near implying deifica- 
tion. But a term like nabi, originally perhaps 
possessing less far-reaching implications, was no 
longer hinted at—being banned explicitly by the 
all-Islamic consensus. The imams were reverenced 
as manifestations of the divine Light, as perfect 
embodiments of holiness—but they were never 
allowed the title of even very minor prophets or 
gods. 

By this process of at least a formal disciplining, 
it seems probable that the imamate of Ja‘far and 
his line captured for itself much of the zeal of 
the Ghulat, at the same time drawing in time its 
worst fangs; thus avoiding too great a scandal in 
the eyes of the world—or indeed too unbridled an 
enthusiasm within the ranks of the faithful. It is 
perhaps this as much as anything else that gave 
the line of Ja‘far its ultimate preeminence as the 
line of imams par excellence. 


77 This process was no doubt hastened by the desires 
for respectability of the Fitimids in power; but it had 
begun before. Cf. “K. al-Rushd wa-l-hidaya,” ed. M. 
Kamil Hussein in Ismaili Society, Collectanea I (1948), 
189-213. 

78 Ash‘ari, 10. 
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FROM ARABIC BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS V: 


A ONE-VOLUME LIBRARY OF ARABIC PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
TEXTS IN ISTANBUL 


Franz ROSENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE VALUABLE Jarullah (Carullah) collection, 
in the Millet Library in Istanbul, includes, as no. 
1279, a large manuscript which, in the hand- 
written catalogue, is described as a majmii‘ah 
written in 882-3/1477-8 and containing the fol- 
lowing works: Tamarat al-hikmah; ‘Ilm ilahi; 
Asrar al-hikmah; Mé ba‘d at-tabt‘ah; Dalalat al- 
h@irin; Hayah; Mabadv al-agliyah ; and Mujmal 
ft ahkam an-nujim.' Glancing through the cata- 
logue, I was reminded by ‘I/m ilahi of the treatise 
ascribed to al-Faribi which was identified by P. 
Kraus as a collection of excerpts from the Enneads 
of Plotinus. The title Dalalat al-h@irin evoked 
memories of Maimonides whose main philosophical 
work could hardly be expected to exist in an Arabic 
manuscript in Istanbul. As it turned out, the 
manuscript did contain Maimonides’ work, and 
‘Ilm ilahi was the work which I thought it might 
be. In addition, the manuscript contained a large 
number of other works, some of them hitherto 
unattested in manuscripts and most of them quite 
rare. Since I have reason to believe that Arabic 
scholars might be interested in learning about the 
existence of the manuscript, a brief preliminary 
description of its main contents is published here. 
Much more study will be needed to determine and 
exhaust the treasures of this manuscript. 

A grant from the Bollingen Foundation enabled 
me to spend my 1952 summer vacation in Turkey 
and thus to become acquainted with this manu- 
script. Through the ever helpful cooperation of 
the Turkish library authorities, I obtained a micro- 
film of the largest portion of it which I wanted to 
be photographed. The Committee on the Advance- 
ment of Research of the University of Pennyslvania 
provided enlargements of the microfilm. 

The manuscript contains 410 folios, of which 


* According to J. Kraemer (Oriens 6.203, 1953), the 
manuscripts of the Jarullah Collection have been cata- 
logued on cards. I was not aware of this fact during 
my stay in Istanbul, nor do I know how detailed this 
modern card catalogue might be. 
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I possess photographic reproductions of the first 
314 folios. It is of a large format and contains 
between thirty-four to thirty-six (and occasionally 
even thirty-seven and thirty-eight) lines to the 
page. Unfortunately, a crescent-shaped indenta- 
tion has damaged the top of the manuscript. The 
text is entirely complete only beginning with fol. 
128b. However, only in the early folios does the 
indentation bite as deep down as the seventh or 
ninth line from the top. The quality of the text 
appears to vary greatly among the different works, 
depending on the manuscripts from which they 
were copied. In some cases, it is very poor. 

The manuscript is filled all over with marginal 
notes. It was written by a man who, it seems, 
had a horror vacui and left few spaces blank. 
This scribe gives us a good deal of information 
about himself in his notes and thus provides a 
footnote to history which has some modest claim 
to attention. He mentions his name and the 
years during which he wrote the manuscript, in 
many places in more or less detailed forms.? Most 
of the manuscript, he tells us, was written in 
882-3/1477-8, but a marginal note on fol. 173b 
shows that the scribe retained it in his possession 
and added to it until at least 885/1480. His 
name was Muhammad b. Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Mu'taq 
Yahya b. Ahmad Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Mu‘taq 
b. Fahd b. HatraS* b. ‘Amir b. Zunayh. His 
tribal descent connected him with the Hamdanid- 
Qahtanid Nihm from whom he derived his nisbah 
an-Nihmi. He was born and brought up—and 
apparently also resided—in Sa‘dah in the Yemen. 

On fol. 19b, he more precisely indicates his 
tribal relationship as Malik (b. Mu‘awiyah) > 
Rabi‘ah > Nihm > Harb > Bariq. From Bariq, 


? Cf. fols. la, 1b, 10a, 15b, 17b, 19b, 44b, 69b, 71b, 90b, 
10la, 136a, 140a, 173b, 187a, 189b, 301a, 302a. 

3 The writing is clear and excludes the reading Pandas, 
which occurs as a name in O. Lifgren’s edition of al- 
Hamdini, Siidarabisches Mu8stabih (Bibliotheca Ekmani- 
ana 57: Uppsala, 1953). 
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there descended several families, including the 
family of Zunayh who were judges and chiefs of 
Milh and Barran.* The most outstanding person- 
ality of the Zunayh family was ‘Amir b. Zunayh, 
the ancestor—or rather, the ancestral family—of 
Mu'taq b. Fahd. This Mu'taq, if the name has 
to be vocalized in this manner, lived in the time 
of al-Manstr bi-llah ‘Abdallah b. Hamzah, the 
Rasside ruler of the Yemen who died in 614/1217. 
A descendant of Mu‘taq was another Mu'‘taq with 
the additional name of Yahy4, the great-grand- 
father of an-Nihmi, the scribe of the manuscript. 
He moved to Sa‘dah where his family then re- 
mained. We do not know when an-Nihmi was 
born and when he died, for he does not seem to 
have rated the large collections of biographies. In 
one of his notes (fol. 70b), he complains about 
the infirmities of old age. “Old age,” it is true, 
started early in those days, but we may perhaps 
assume that an-Nihmi was over fifty in 1477-8. 
His profession was that of a scholarly book- 
seller. In the just mentioned note, he also tells 
us that he had begun to write a copy of al-Gazzali’s 
Minhaj al-‘abidin upon the request of his ruler— 
apparently the Zaydite imam, Muhammad b. an- 
Nasir,** who resided in San‘é’—and was going to 
send itto him. Another indication that an-Nihmi 
was engaged in the book trade is found in a note 
on the following leaf (fol. 1b). Here, he tells 
us that he kept up a correspondence with the 
governor (hakim) of the Port of Calicut in India, 
Judge Radi-ad-din Abii Bakr b. Zayn al-Hindi. 
He did not know him personally, and the corre- 
spondence between the two men started when Radi- 
ad-din wrote on behalf of his pagan overlord, the 
Saimiri (Zamorin),® to a certain Jamél-ad-din 
Muhammad b. Yahya at-Ta’i in the Yemen. An- 


‘ These places, in the Nihm territory, are well known 
from modern times, ef., for instance, S. D. Goitein, 
Travels in Yemen (Hayyim Habshush) 32 ff. (Jerusalem, 
1941). 

his son an-Nasir or his cousin al-Hadi b. al- 
Hasan? Cf. ‘Abd-al-WAsi' al-WAsi‘t, Ta’rih al-Yaman 
al-musammé bi-Furjat al-humiim, 46 f. (Cairo, 1346). 

° As-Simiri is the Arabic form of the name of the 
great Zamorin of Calicut, cf. P. Menon, History of 
Kerala, 1.229 ff., 2.128 ff. (Ernakulam, 1924. I owe this 
reference to H. Furber). It does not represent a merely 
phonetic development of Simiri to Samuri, but it is a 
wilful allusion to the godless SAmiri of the Qur’An who 
induced the Children of Israel to worship the Golden 
Calf. 


Nihmi, it seems, appreciated the difficulties Radi- 
ad-din had in expressing pagan ideas in Muslim 
words and wrote back a letter in a language which 
showed his understanding of the situation. In 
Rabit II, 882/July-August, 1477, the resulting 
correspondence brought a letter from Calicut. In 
it, Radi-ad-din informed an-Nihmi that he had 
sent to the Yemeni ruler a commentary by some 
Indian scholar on the famous poem of Ka'b b. 
Zuhayr, Banat Su‘dd, and had asked in return 
for a copy of the Qamis. Now, he asked an-Nihmi 
to expedite the dispatch of the requested work. 
The latter felt rather embarrassed by the request. 
He had permitted some people from Sa‘dah resi- 
dent in Calicut to give Radi-ad-din the impression 
that he enjoyed a good deal of influence with the 
Yemeni ruler. This was not the case and, more- 
over, he was not living in the capital city, and 
he was not familiar with the requested Qamis. 
He assumed it to be the great dictionary by al- 
Firfizabadi, of which he offhand knew only of a 
copy in the hands of the sons of Jamal-ad-din 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim. However, he had the 
matter taken up with the Yemeni ruler, so that 
he could write to India that he had done so. 
The intellectual outlook of an-Nihmi is revealed 
by the contents of the manuscript which he wrote 
for himself. He appears to have considered it as 
the repository of what he thought was most valu- 
able in the world of literature. Mysticism and 
philosophy take the first place, and there is a 
strong and unmistakable inclination for the occult 
sciences. But an-Nihmi also shows some historical 
and poetical interest. Above all, he displays a 
courageous willingness to make his choice of 
literary works with a remarkable disregard of 
religious barriers and traditions. He knew the 
Ilebrew script. One might conclude this from the 
fact that he quotes numerous Judaeo-.\rabie works, 
not all of which are likely to have been available 
in Arabic script. But there also is a marginal 
note giving the prescription for a compound drug 
(fol. 193b) in which, for reasons unknown, a few 
Arabic words are written in Hebrew characters. 
While an-Nihmi’s interest in Jewish literature may 
he due to a close contact with Yemenites of the 


®'the name is preceded by something that looks like 
hayy al-fiqi, which occurs again in connection with 
another name (cf. below, p. 23, fn. 24) and which is 
not clear to me. It could hardly be Ahi al-fagih? 
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Jewish faith,’ his use of a Christian historical 
work, that by Bar Hebraeus, for whose accuracy 
he has words of high praise, certainly testifies to 
his intellectual curiosity and broadmindedness. On 
the title-page of the manuscript, he praises the 
catholicity of his marginal notes. He says that 
he did not refrain from referring even to the 
statements of heretics, “for reading contrary and 
different opinions may be useful.” 
* * 


The following description of Ms. Jarullah 1279 
lists the main items and some anonymous pieces 
in the sequence of their appearance in the manu- 
script. Works quoted in the marginal notes (and, 
occasionally, on the text page) are listed alpha- 
betically at the end according to authors and titles. 
No completeness was possible here, and much had 
to be left unrecorded and unidentified. 


I. fol. 1b: Hutbat ar-Ra’is al-faylasiif al-mudrik 
al-muhassil (name not preserved). 
Ine.: Subhaéna I-maliki l-qahhari 1-ilahi 1-jabbari 
lladi la tudrikuht... 
Expl.:... wa-kasfa §-Subhati innaka waliyu dalika 
wa-mabdauhi ... 


II. fol. 2a: On the distances of the seven planets 
from the earth and the measurements of their orbits. 
Title and name of the author not preserved. 

Inc. : Al-qawl ‘alé ad (war al-kawakib as-sab‘ah 
‘an al-ard). As-Samsu: Min-a-l-ardi aqrabi 
aflaki §-Samsi . . 

Expl.: qutru falaki l-mirrihi masiru ‘arba‘ati 
alafi sanatin wa-sittin wa-sittina sanatan. 


Ill. fols. 2b-10a: Kitab Tamarat al-hikmah by 
al-Gazzili, on metaphysics. The authorship of 
al-Gazzali is clearly spurious, and the identity of 
the work remains to be established. 

Ine.: Al-hamdu li-llahi Uad(i . . .) wa-li-multa- 
misthi(?) maksifan l@ihan wa-salamu .. . 

Expl.: . . . wa-la yuhti’u bi-s-sa‘adati 
wa-s-salamu ... 


IV. fol. 10b: A philosophical fragment dealing 
with the circle of the soul, time, etc., evidently by 
a Jewish author. 


7It is, perhaps, tempting to find in an-Nihmi a erypto- 
Jew, a Yemeni variety of the Marranos or Dénme, whose 
ancestors might have been forcibly converted to Islam 
under the just mentioned al-Mansfr. However, there 
is no evidence to support such an assumption. 


V. fols. 12a-14b: Mystic verses with commen- 
tary. The title is cut off, but the words min Si‘r 
as-Sayh (...) fi kitabihi al-musammé ad-Daha@ir 
wa-l-a‘la(q) are still recognizable. Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
commentary on his collection of poems, Tarjuman 
al-aSwaq, printed under the title of Dah@ir al- 
alaqg: Sarh Tarjuman al-aswaq (Beirut 1312),° 
contains the opening verses of the text of the 
manuscript on p. 66ff., but the commentary is 
different, and there are verses which are not found 
in the Beirut edition. However, R. A. Nicholson’s 
edition of the Tarjumdn al-aSwagq (London, 1911; 
Or. Translation Fund N.S. 20), contains the 
verses quoted in the manuscript. The commentary 
seems to be derived from the one of which Nichol- 
son gives an abridged translation. 

On fol. 14a, the Mundajat of Hibatallih al- 
Kirmani® and the Futihat al-Makkiyah of \bn 
‘Arabi are quoted. 


VI. fol. 15a: A poem by a gnostic. 
Inec.: Valiltu bi-dari l-hisst tila tawaya 
Wa-sijni wa-ta‘dibi biha wa-balaya ... 
Expl.: Fa-man fa-l-ywhud wa-man fa-l- 
yada‘ 
Nas@iha lam tubdal li-ahdi kif@’i 


VII. fols. 15b-23b: Excerpts of poetical and 
prose writings by various authors, cf. the alpha- 
betical list. 


VIII. fols 24a-44b: Kitab (Risdlat) ad-Durr 
an-nafis al-mufassal by Ibn al-Mufaddal, obviously 
a Jewish author, on metaphysics. 

Ine.: Fatihatu r-Risdlati ... da jtihadin fi talabi 

I-‘uliimi . . . 

Expl.: . . . wa-huwa mutawatirun mutatabi‘un 
mutadarikun. Tammat-i-r-Risalatu raqman 
fi sanati 882 hijriyatin wa-fiha alfazun a‘jami- 
yatun mahdifatun ... 


IX. fols. 44b-70b: Treatises by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias.*® 


8 Does the title ad-Dah@ir wa-l-i‘lén, which is listed 
in GAL, second edition, 1.581, Suppl. 3.1234, no. 221, as 
a work of Ibn ‘Arabi, following the catalogue of the 
Qarawiyin Mosque in Fez, refer to the same work? 

® Unidentified. 

10 The question of the Arabic Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(ef. R. Walzer, in Oriens 6.93, 1953) requires a com- 
prehensive study. It may be noted that the Fihrist 253 
Fliigel, knows only two of the treatises contained in the 
manuscript (IX, 1 and 5). AI-Qifti, 54f. Miiller- 
Lippert, adds a reference to IX, 7, whereas Ibn Abi 
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1) fols. 44b-50a: Fi I-tnayah On Providence, 
translated by Abii Bishr Matta b. Yainus al-Qunna’i. 
Inc.: Risdlah fi Tarjamat Abi Bisr 

Matta b. Yinus. Nafa‘a llahu bihi(!) tali- 
bahi(!), yaqussu wa-yubayyinu fiha ra’ya 
Dimugqritisa wa-’nqwds(!) wa-sa@’iri l-falésifati 
l-baqina fi l-“indyati . . . gala: Iladina tafal- 
safii fi amri l-inéyati .. . 

Expl.:...wa-dalika anna lladi yumkinu an yakiina 
wa-la yakina huwa muwatta’un mawdi‘un 
li-l-ihwani(!). Tammat-i-Risdlatu .. . ‘ala 
kamaliha. 

2) fols. 50a-51a: Fi I-tstita‘ah On Capacity, 
translated by Abii ‘Uthman Sa‘id b. Ya‘qib ad- 
Dimasqi. 

Ine.: Qala 1-Iskandaru inna l-inséna akramu I- 
asyat Ulati tukawwinuhé wa-tuqawwimuha 
l-‘inadyatu 1-tlahiyatu ... 

Expl.: .. . fa-idé ‘aSari ahla I-fadilati sari afdala 
wm’ k’nw’ bhil *hl *t-tby‘h bi-l-thtiyari 
minhum... 


3) fols. 51a-53a: Fi t-tadbirat al-falakiyah On 
the Government exercised by the Celestial Spheres. 
Ine.: Qala: Al-Hakimu dakara fi kitabihi Uadi 

yud‘a Kitabu t-Tadbiri anna ‘illata kawni 
l-aSy@’i I-waqi‘ati . . 

Expl.: . . . wa-ammé t-tadbiru I-juz’ityu fa-qad 
lahaza |-Hakimu kayfa yakinu délika fi 
l-kitabi lladi yud‘a *stwlwhy’ (leg. astrilajiyd) 
bi-agawila muqni‘atin d’th’ (leg. la ma- 
radda laha). Wa-hada ahiru mé wajadné min 
hada 1-kalami. 


4) fols. 53b-54a: Fi I-falak On the Celestial 
Sphere. 


Ine.: Qala l-Iskandaru: Al-a&yé@’u l-matlibatu .. . 
Expl.:... wa-laysa yumkinu an yakiina jisman... 


Usaybi‘ah, 1.70 f. Miiller, knows all these treatises with 
the exception of IX, 3, 4, and 10. 

The concluding formula in IX, 7, 8, and 9: “ Praise to 
God and well-being for His chosen servants (. .. ‘ald 
‘ibddihi Uladina gtafad),” is derived from Qur’fin 27. 
58/60 and occasionally used by Muslim authors, as in 
the beginning of as-Suhrawardi’s Qissat al-gurbah al- 
garbiyah (below, no. XVII), but, in the context, it 
would seem possible that the use of the formula reflects 
Jewish usage and indicates that the original manuscript 
from which an-Nihmi copied the treatises of Alexander 
was written by a Jew. 

“The title is not preserved in this place but it 
appears in the table of contents which is given on the 
title-page of the manuscript. 


5) fols. 54a-58b: Fi 1(!)-mabddv' al-kull On the 
Principles governing the Universe, (excerpts?) 
published (istihraj)* by Hunayn b. Ishaq and 
copied from a manuscript defective in the be- 
ginning. 

Cf. ‘Abd-ar-Rahmin Badawi, Arista ‘indal-“Arab 
253-77 (Cairo 1947). The text of the manuscript 
sets in with bi-l-‘agl, found on p. 255, line 13, of 
Badawi’s edition. The preceding eight words of 
the inc. do not belong into the beginning of the 
treatise, and it is not clear how they came to be 
in this position. The text of the manuscript 
omits 265,,-267, of Badawi’s edition, and 271,- 
272, Badawi appears in the manuscript in the 
wrong place after 269,; Badawi. Apparently, in 
both cases, it is the question of one folio of the 
original manuscript, which was lost in the one 
case and misplaced in the other. 


Ine.: . . . an yakiina dalika |-wahidu l-azaliyu 
adi huwa aqdamu bi-l-‘agli fi l-asya@i . . 

Expl.: . . . annahii maskikun fihi minha wa-la 
natrahuhi. Tammat-i-l-Magalatu fi 1(!)- 
mabadii I-kulli stihraja Hunayni b. Ishaqa 
‘ala ngitat awwaltha. 


6) fols. 58b-60b: Fi I-‘agl On the Intellect, 
translated by Ishigq b. Hunayn. On fol. 59a, there 
is a note of Ishaq to the effect that in that place 
there was a lacuna in the Greek text (gala Ishaqu: 
Fi had&é I-mawdit nugsanun min-a-l-Yinaniyi 
lladi qgabalna bi-hadihi n-nushatt). 

Inc.: Qala; Al-‘aglu ‘inda Aristitalisa ‘ala talatate 
adrubin ... 

Expl.: . . . fa-innahi yu‘qalu wa-la yuktasabu 
fa-innahi ka-dalika kana lammé sara find... 


7) fols. 60b-66b: Ma stahrajahi al-Iskandar al- 
Afridisi min kitab Aristitalis al-musammé Tuli- 
jiya wa-ma‘nahu al-kalam fi r-rubibiyah (Ez- 
cerpts?) published by Alexander of Aphrodisias 
from the Book of Aristotle called Theology. The 
“Theology” referred to is not the Plotinian work 
known to the Arabs as the Theology of Aristotle 
but the Lambda of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

Ine.: Faslun fi l-illati Inna fi kulli katratin 
al-wahida mawjidun fa-in lam yakun-i-l- 
wahidu... 


44a Tt may, however, be noted that at least the form 
ibraéj could be used to mean ‘translation.’ Cf. P. Kraus 
and R. Walzer, Galeni Compendium Timaci Platonis 21 
(Plato Arabus 1; London, 1951). 
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Expl: . . . lé yuhélituhé Say’un min-a-s-sifati 
l-battata kama bayyanné wa-awdahna .. 

8) fols. 66b-69a: Risdlat al-Iskandar al-Afridist 
fi r-radd ‘ala Jélinis fimé ta‘an bihi ‘ala Aristi 
fi anna kull mé yataharrak fa-innamé yataharrak 
‘an muharrik Refutation of Galen in his attack 
against Aristotle concerning the statement that 
everything that moves is set in motion only 
through a mover, translated by Abii ‘Uthman 
ad-DimaSqi. 

Ine.: Qala: Ammé anna kulla mé yataharraku fa- 
innama yataharraku ... 

Expl.: . . . al-asyd@’a llati min Sa’nih& an tata- 
harraka ‘ala l-qasdi l-awwali. Hada wu- 
jida min hadihi r-risdlati fi n-nushati al- 
mangtlati hadiht minha... 

9) fol. 69a-b: Risdlat al-Iskandar al-Afridisi 
fi anna kull “illah mubdayinah wa-hiya fi 
al-asy@ wa-laysat fi Say’ min al-aSy@ ‘ala ra’y 
Aristi On the fact that any separate cause must 
be in all things as well as in no thing according 
to the opinion of Aristotle. 

Ine.: Qala l-Iskandaru inna Aristii gala fi kitabiht 
lladi yud‘a al-Qawla bi-llahi: At-tabi‘atu ... 

Expl: . . . wa-dalika mé aradné Sarhahti wa- 
bayanahii bi-l-qawli l-wajizi .. . 


10) fols. 69b-70b: Kitab al-Faw@id a8-Si‘riyah 
li-Aristitalis al-hakim Useful Remarks in Poetry 
(?) by the Philosopher Aristotle, translated by 
Hunayn b. Ishaq. 

The scribe of the manuscript considered this 
item as belonging to the treatises of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, but the reason for that is not 
clear. 

Inc.: Qala Aristitalisu: Ida aradta an tumayyiza 
bayna amrayni kilahuma matlibun wa-mu8- 
tahin ... 

Expl.: . . . wa-huwa huwa li-annahtit yugélu ‘ala 
Say’in wahidin fi l-‘adadi . . . 


X. fols. 70b-73b: Misceilaneous notes and verses 
(cf. the alphabetical list), including on fol. 72a 
a poem by a Safi Saykh fi hal sulaik al-murid, 
beginning 
Ine.: Ida safaé l-fikru min-a-l-akdari 

Wa-nharafa l-qalbu ‘an-i-l-agydiri .. . 


XI. fols. 75a-101b Kitab Asrar al-hikmah al- 
masriqiyah fihi talat ras@il nafitah tatadamman 
Sarh qissat Hayy b. Yagzan The Secrets of Oriental 


Philosophy, containing three useful treatises tn- 
cluding a commentary on the Story of Hayy b. 
Yaqzan. The three treatises end on fol. 101a, but 
the scribe of the manuscript then also includes 
the Risdlat at-Tayr (T@ir) among the works con- 
stituting the Secrets of the Oriental Philosophy. 
For the first two works, cf. the recent edition by 
Ahmad Amin, Hayy b. Yaqzdin (Cairo 1952, 
Dah@ir al-‘Arab 8). 

1) fols. 75b-90b: Ibn Tufayl (cf. GAL 1.460, 

Suppl. 1.831 f.). 

Inc.: Qala... Ibn Tufayl . . . Sa’alta ayyuha 
l-ahu $-safiyu manahaka 1-baq@’a l-aba- 
diya wa-as‘adaka s-sa‘da s-sarmadiya an abutta 
ilayka ... 

Expl.: .. . wa-s-salamu l-akramu ayyuha I-ahu 
l-muftaradu ‘alayka wa-rahmatu lahi 
wa-barakatuht. 


2) fols. 90b-92b: Ibn Sina (cf. GAL 1.455, no. 
26, Suppl. 1.817; G. C. Anawati, Essai de Biblio- 
graphie Avicennienne 274-6, Cairo 1950). 

Inc.: Qala .. . Ibn Sina .. . ba‘du fa- 
inna israrakum ma‘sara thwani.. . 
Expl.: ... fa-in ttaba‘tani ilayhi. 


3) fols. 92b-101a: A verbatim commentary on 
the text of Ibn Sina’s work, which begins: tayas- 
sarat: dalla ‘alayhi anna l-umira kullaha muta- 
‘alliqatun bi-taysiri llahi ... This closely agrees 
with the incipit of the commentary by Ibn Sina’s 
pupil, Ibn Zaylah, as indicated in the catalogue 
of Arabic manuscripts in the British Museum, 
no. 978, 3. The Hebrew translation of Ibn 
Zaylah’s commentary (published by D. Kaufmann, 
in Kobez al Jad 2, Berlin 1886) confirms the 
identity, as do the excerpts contained in A. F. 
Mehren’s edition of Ibn Sina, Traités Mystiques 
I (Leiden 1889, reprinted in Jami al-bada 91- 
113, Cairo, 1325/1917) .1” 

Expl: .. . wa-tilka lati yusta‘ddu bi-llaht minha 
wa-min Sarrihé wa-g@ilattha wa-llahu l-mu- 
waffig li-ma fihi l-hayratu. 

4) fol. 101a-b: Risdlat at-T@ir by Ibn Sina (cf. 
GAL 1.456, no. 44, Suppl. 1.819; G. C. Anawati, 
op. cit. 284 ff.). 

Inc.: . . . hal li-ahadin min thwani fi an yahaba 

116 For Ibn Zaylah, ef. now H. Corbin, Avicenne et le 
récit visionnaire 2. 150 (Collection du Millénaire d@Avi- 
cenne 25; Tehran 1952-54). 


le 
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Expl.: . . . wa-sa-ya‘lamu Iladina zalami ayya 
mungalabin yangalibina (Qur’in 26.227/ 
228)... 


XII. fols. 102a-136a: Al-Muhtar as-sa’ig min 
Diwan Ibn as-S8a@1g. 

The scribe of the manuscript believes that the 
author of the work is the famous Spanish phi- 
losopher Ibn Bajjah and even adds in the margin 
a biography of Ibn Bajjah, with a discussion of 
Fath b. Hagin’s remarks about him. Cf., how- 
ever, GAL, Suppl. 1.462, where the work is 
ascribed to a certain Ibn as-Sé’ig who is said to 
have lived, like Ibn Bajjah, in the sixth/twelfth 
century.*** 

The text of the manuscript first enumerates the 
fourteen(!) chapters (fann) of which the work 
is composed and then continues, on fol. 103a, with 
the sixth ch.; fol. 106b seventh ch.; fol. 111b 
eighth ch.; fol. 113a ninth ch.; fol. 125b tenth 
ch.; fol. 126b eleventh ch.; fol. 12%b twelfth ch.; 
fol. 129a thirteenth ch.; fol. 133b fourteenth ch. ; 
and fol. 135b fifteenth(!) ch. 

Inc.: Bi-smi llahi r-rahméni r-rahimi. Al-hamdu 
li-llahi lladi nawwara masabiha quliibi ibadiht 
fa-asragat . . . wa-lammé kéna &-Sayhu I-fay- 
lastifu Muhammadu b. s-Sa@igi l-majliya tara- 
fuht fi halbati n-nazmi wa-n-natri bi-l hukmi 
al-mujalla wa-kana diwénuhi mamliv’an .. . 

Expl.: . . . wa-huwa I-murakkabu min umérin 
jammatin min arba‘in sammaytuha l-arkdna. 
Tamma l|-mawjiidu min-a-l-Muhtar as-s@’ig 
min Diwan Ibn as-Sé’ig. 

XIII. fols. 136a-140a: Risdlah fi l-‘ilm al-ilahi 
by Abii Nasr al-Farabi. 

Cf. P. Kraus, “Plotin chez les Arabes,” in 
Bulletin de V Institut d’ Egypte 23.263-95 (1940-1). 
P. Kraus recognized that this work is not by al- 
Fardbi but constitutes a collection of passages 
from the Enneads of Plotinus. The relationship 
between this manuscript and the one in the Tay- 
mir collection in Cairo which was discovered by 
Kraus can probably be determined easily by closer 
comparison. Especially, a comparison of the rather 


‘te As long as there is no definite information about 
this Ibn as-Sa’ig and his authorship of the Diwén, it 
should be kept in mind that there are other writers 
with the same name who might have written the work, 
such as, for instance, one who died in 720/1320 (cf. 
Ibn Katir, Biddyah 14.98; GAL 2.9, Suppl. 2.2), or 
another who died in 776/1375 (cf. GAL 2.25, Suppl. 
2.21). 


confused beginning of the following work (no. 
XIV) which is also contained in the Taymir 
manuscript will be helpful in this respect. 
Kraus’ assumptions of omissions in the Taymiir 
manuscript are as a rule confirmed by the text of 
the Jarullah manuscript. The Greek original 
induced Kraus to supply the word asg-sind‘ah in 
his first specimen of the Arabic text, but the 
Jarullah manuscript shows that as-sdni‘ actually 
is the missing word. 
Inec.: Bi-smi llahi... Qala... al-Farabiyu ... 
yahiqqu ‘alayna an nafhasa ‘an-i-l-‘agli ... 
Expl.: .. . bal tabqa wahddaniyatuhii daimatan. 


XIV. fols. 140a-18%a: Kitab Ma ba‘d at-tabi‘ah 
by ‘Abd-al-Latif b. Yasuf, ef. P. Kraus, op. cit.; 
GAL 1.481, Suppl. 1.880f. The work starts out 
with a rather confused copyist’s note explaining 
that the text he copied was not complete in the 
beginning. 

Inc.: Qala n-ndsihu li-n-nushatillati nugqilat hadtht 
n-nushatu minha ma lafzuhii: Inni nasahtu 
n-nushata min nushatin qad saqata 
min awwaliha min-a-l-mugqaddimati say’un la 
adri waragatun aw aktaru fa-ahbabtu an adkura 
Sayan min kalami l-musannifi 8-Sayht ‘Abdi- 
I-Latifi ... Qala l-mwallifu s-Sayhu ‘Abdu- 
l-Latifi b. Yisufa rahimahi Udhu: Garadi 
kitdban fit ‘ilmi ma ba‘da t-tabi‘ati yakiinu 
mutawassitan min bayni l-mabsitt wa-l-muh- 
tasari . . . tumma dakara annahii ma da‘thu 
li-tasnifi hada |-kitabi kawnuhi wajada 
li-bni Sind tasanifa muhélifatan li-ra’yi l-Mas- 
s@ina .. . Qala n-nasihu: Inni dakartu laka 
li-ta‘rifa minhu garada mugqaddimati 
wa-tanzura la‘alla tagifu ‘ala qawli 
Abi Nasrin wa-tanquluhi ila awwali hadthi 
n-nushati ... Min hahund mé wajadné min 
asli l-kitabt: Al-magdlatu at-taminatu .. . 
Al-magqalatu at-taniyata ‘aSrata .. . fa-hadthi 
l-ibanatu ‘an garadi hada 1-kitabi wa-‘an 
agsamiht wa-nahnu fa-qad-i-ktafaynaé bi-ma 
gaddamnihu min maqdlati Abi Nasrin ‘an 
dikri r-rwiisi t-tamdaniyati jarat-i-l-adatu 
an tugaddama amama I-kutubi lakinné na- 
qgilu inna hada I-‘ilma talétatu ajz@in ... 

Expl.: .. . fi btida@’i tasnifi kitabin nasifu 
ahwala l-madinati I-fadilati wa-ma yatba‘u 
dilika. Tamma l-kalamu fi 1-‘aélami(!) I- 
ilahiyt wa-l-hamdu li-llahi ‘ala dalika wa-s- 
swalu minhu an yuzila ‘anné kulla ‘@igqin 
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ya'tiquna ‘an fahmihi bi-mannihi wa-karamthi 
fa-huwa waliyu dalika... 


XV. fols. 187a-189b: Excerpts dealing with the 
Meetings of the Philosophers from the Bustén al- 
‘ugal@ by Hunayn b. Ishaq. The excerpts in the 
beginning agree with the text found in Hunayn’s 
Nawéddir al-falasifah, cf. the German translation 
(from the Hebrew) by A. Loewenthal, Honein Ibn 
Ishak, Sinnspriiche der Philosophen 58-61, 70f., 
74-6 (Berlin 1896), or the Spanish translation, 
edited by H. Knust, Mittheilungen aus dem 
Eskurial 6-8, 13f. (Tiibingen 1879. Bibliothek 
des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart 141), 
although the text shows some omissions and 
changes. Most of the text (fols. 18%b-189b), how- 
ever, is taken up by the story of a gathering con- 
voked by Alexander in which three philosophers, 
the Indian ’ylwr, ’rsyj’ns (Archigenes?), and, 
above all, Aristotle, participate. This story is not 
found in the available translations of the Nawédir. 
The title Bustan al-‘uqala@’ which is given here 
to Hunayn’s work is probably explained by the 
assumption that the excerpt does not represent the 
original text of the Nawddir but a later adapta- 
tion of it. The Christian compilation of sayings, 
known as Bustaén al-hukam@ or the like (cf. K. 
Merkle, Die Sittenspriiche der Philosophen 20f., 
Leipzig 1921; G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen 
arabischen Literatur 1.388, Citta del Vaticano 
1944, Studi e Testt 118), apparently has nothing 
to do with the text of the Jarullah manuscript. 


Inc.: Qala: jtama‘a arba‘atu nafarin min-a-l-fala- 
sifati fa-qala ahaduhum ... 

Expl.: . . . fa-‘inda délika dajja l-majlisu bi-t- 
ta‘zimi li-llahi ‘azza wa-jalla wa-t-taqdisi laht 
wa-t-tana’i ‘alayhi.. . 


XVI. fols. 189b-301a: Daldlat al-h@irin by 
Maimonides. 


Title: Kitab Daldlat al-h@irin wa-talhib manéhij 
as-s@irin ta’lif al-hakim al-faylasif al-muta- 
Sarr’ al-muhassil al-mudrik al-mutalli‘(!) 
Misa b. Maymin al-Qurtubi al-Andalusi .. . 

Ine.: Bi-smi llahi r-rahmani r-rahimi. Kunta 
t-tilmidu l-‘azizu Rb Ywsf ‘msrw(/) 
swrw brby Yhwdh lammé matalta... 

Expl.: ... hhwlkym bhsk r’w ’wr jdwl ysby b’rs 
slmwt ’wr njh amin... 


XVII. fols. 301b-302a: 


Qissat al-gurbah al- 


garbiyah. The name of the author is not men- 

tioned but he is easily identified as Sih&b-ad-din 

as-Suhrawardi al-magtil. The little work was 
edited by H. Corbin, @uvres philosophiques et 
mystiques de Shihabaddin Yahya Sohrawardt 

1.274-97 (Tehran-Paris 1952. Bibliothéque Ira- 

nienne 2), and by Ahmad Amin, Hayy b. Yaqzan 

135-8 (Cairo 1952. Dahd@ir al-‘Arab 8). 

Inc.: Qissat al-gurbah al-garibah(?!) wa-r-ru- 
miizat al-hasanah al-‘ajibah. Bi-smi llahi... 
wa-ba‘du fa-lammé an(!) raaytu Qtssata 
Hayyi b. Yaqzana... 

Expl.: . . . ‘ala sur‘atin najjéné Wahu min asri 
t-tabi‘ati wa-qaydi l-haytila. Wa-qul-i-l-hamdu 
li-llahi sa-yurikum dyatihi fa-ta‘ri-finaha wa- 
ma rabbuka bi-gafilin ‘amma ta‘malina 
(Qur’an 27.93/95). 


XVIII. fol. 302a-b: Qissat al-Badawi. 
name of the author is not disclosed. 

Inc.: Qissatu 1-Badawiyi wa-hiya matalun fihi 
Sif@un wa-tanbihun li-kulli labibin nabithin 
wa-hiya anna badawiyan tarabba(!) fi bar- 
riyatin ... 

Expl.: . . . an-nufiisu rabbaniyatun fa-stahwada 
‘alayha §-Saytan fa-aksabaha zulumati t-taba@i% 
wa-n-nisyan fa-ba‘udat bi-dalika ‘an muja- 
warati r-Rahman wa-qad nabbahaha s-Sadiqu 
‘alayhi s-salam fa-qala: Hubba l-watani min- 
a-l-iman. 


XIX. fols. 303a-31la: Rasa@’il wa-fusil muhta- 
sarah fi l-ulim al-ilahiyah ar-rabbaniyah, notes 
by an unnamed Jewish author on metaphysics. 
Ine.: Bi-smi r-rahmaéni r-rahimi . . . Al- 
hamdu li-llahi l-awwali bi-la gayah al-ahiri 
bi-la nihayah . . . Ammé ba‘du fa-inna I- 
insana qtadé ‘aqluhi ma'‘rifata takwini 
l-alami ... 

Expl.: . . . amkanahii idrakuhti wa-law lam 
yalam bihit ahadun kamé dakari, l-hukam@’u 
‘alayhim-u-s-salamu .. . 


XX. 311a-314b: Risdlah muhtasarah fi t-tawhid 
wa-jumaliyat al-wujtid wa-itlm al-mabda’ wa-l- 
ma‘ad. Another work on philosophy by an un- 
named Jewish author who clearly is identical with 
the author of no. XIX. He starts out by saying 
that “some of the expressions and ideas of this 
treatise have been mentioned in the prior chapters 
(fusil) but it is more comprehensive (= concise) 
and perfect.” 


The 
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Inc.: Bi-smi llahi r-rahmani r-rahimi. Al-hamdu 
li-llahi . . . Kunta ayyuha t-tilmidu I-‘azizu 
swaltant an w'allimaka bi-ma‘anin muhta- 
saratin ... 

Expl.: . . . hatté tastadilla min délika ‘ala 
ma‘rifati wusili ridahu lahi bi-la 
nthayati ... 

XXII. fol. 314b: Some verses. 
Inc.: Agsamtu la-aqta‘u fi l-‘ulimi zamant 
Wa-uhalli(?) hudiri I-qalbi li-l-ma‘ant .. . 

Inc.: Aftint mé ‘asé wa-hal kana Misa fi 
lisanthi min ‘ajam(?!) 

Inc.: YG man bihi jahli dalilu ‘ilmi 

wa-man mahé rasmuhéi sifati rasmi 
XXII. fols. 315a-333a: Kitab al-Hay’ah by 


Qasim b. Mutarrif al-Qattén al-Andalusi al- 
Qurtubi.’” 


XXIII. fols. 333a-343b: Risdlah fi 
al-‘agliyah ‘ala ra’y Fitagiras al-hakim and other 
excerpts from the Rasa@’il Ihwan as-safa’. 


XXIV. fols. 344a-369a: Kitab Asrar al-hikmah 
wa-hila azg-zulmah fi l-mabahit al-mantigqiyah wa- 
l-‘ultim ar-riyaddiyah wa-t-tabi‘iyah by Abi Ja‘far 
Muhammad b. Misa al-Ardabili.%* 


XXV. fols. 369b-383b: Kitab al-Mujmal fi 
ahkam an-nujim by Abii l-Hasan KiSyar b. 
Labban al-Jili (cf. GAL 1.222, no. 2, Suppl. 
1.397 f.). 


XXVI. fols. 383b-410b: Kitab Jawami ‘ilm an- 
nujim wa-usil al-harakét by Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad b. Katir al-Fargani (cf. GAL 1.221, no. 1, 
Suppl. 1.392 f.). 


ALPHABETICAL Lists OF AUTHORS AND TITLEs.'* 


A. AUTHORS. 


‘Abd-al-Hamid b. Abi 1-Hadid: see Ibn Abi 1-Hadid. 

‘Abd-al-Latif b. Yaisuf al-Bagdidi: XIV. 

1-‘Atahiyah: 72b, 173b (verses). 

Abi ‘Utmin Sa‘id b. Ya‘qib ad-DimaSqi: IX, 2, 8 
(translator). 

al-Ahdal: see Ibn al-Ahdal. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hamid: see Muhammad b. 
Ahmad. 

Ahmad b. Ydsuf b. Hasdiy, Abi Ja‘far al-Mantiqi: ** 
305b (verses). 

Alexander of Aphrodisias: IX. 

‘Ali b. Ibrihim: see al-Asbahi. 

al-Ardabili: see Muhammad b. Misa. 

Aristotle: IX, 7 (Télijiyah); IX, 8; IX, 9; IX, 10 
(al-Faw@id a8-si‘riyah) ; 81b, 126b, 149b (Epistle to 
Alexander), 153b, 249b. 

al-Asbahi, ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Hasib (Izhar nir al-fikr) : 


12 The manuscript indicates a vocalization Matraf(?), 
instead of Mutarrif. Author and work are not known 
from other sources. 

13 The same author wrote a Kitdb as-Safi fi l-ahléq 
which is preserved in the Istanbul manuscript Esad 
1933, fols. 162a-166a. In it, he refers to his Asrér al- 
hikmah. 

14No distinction is made between direct and indirect 
quotations. Authors have been identified only where an 
identification appeared to be necessary in order to avoid 
misunderstandings. 

15 Unidentified. 

1¢ The full name of al-Asbahi is given only in the last 
two occurrences. No further information on the author 
appears to be available, but more information about him 
might probably be found in magical literature. 


122b, 231b, 290b, 291b. 

Bar Hebraeus: 106a, 190b-191la, 255b (History). 

al-Buhiri (author of the Sahih): 193a. 

al-Bani: 84b (Asrér ar-riyddét), 149b, 179b (Sams al- 
ma‘arif), 183b (Mawédqif al-gayat). 

(Ibn) ad-Dahabi: 20a (Nubala’). 

ad-Damiri: 252b, 257a (Haydt al-hayawén). 

al-Farabi: XIII; cf. also XIV. 

al-Fargani, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Katir: XXVI. 

Galen: IX, 8. 

al-Gassini (‘Abd-al-Mun‘im b. ‘Umar, cf. GAL 1.439): 
17b, 20a, 306a-b (Diwdn al-hikam). 

al-Gazzali: III; 22a (Sirr al-‘dlamayn), 128a (Tafrigah), 
218b, 221a, 223a, 25lb, 29la (Mungqid). 

al-Hallaj: 274a. 

Hibatallih al-Kirmani: cf. V. 

Hunayn b. Ishaq: IX, 5 (translator); XV; 54a (from 
“one of his compilations ”’). 

Ibn Abi d-Dunyaé: 256b. 

Ibn Abi 1-Hadid (cf. GAL 1.249f., 282f., 405, Suppl. 
1.497, 705): 19a, 163a, 309a (Sarh Nahj al-balagah). 

Ibn al-Ahdal (cf. GAL 2.185, Suppl. 2.238 f.) : 70b, 304b 
(Muhtasar Ta’rih al-Janadi). 

Ibn ‘Arabi: V; 17b, 85a, 167b (Fustis), 199b (Futahat), 
207b, 237b (Futtihat), 253a (Fusiis), 253b, 254a. 

Ibn Bajjah: see Ibn as-Sa’ig. 

Ibn al-Farid: 73b (verses). 

Ibn al-Hatib: see ar-Rizi. 

Ibn al-Mufaddal: VIII. 

Ibn an-Najjir: 193a (Continuation of the History of 
Bagdad). 

Ibn Qutaybah: 256b (Ma‘drif). 

Ibn Sab‘in: 19a (verses), 21b-22a (al-Qasid as-Sab‘iniyah 
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fi r-radd ‘alé man gqédla bi-l-wusil wa-l-wuqif min 
as-Siifiyah. Expl... . li-yawhudahi ‘anné). 
Ibn as-Sa’ig, Muhammad: XII. 
Ibn as-Salih (cf. GAZ 1.358 ff., Suppl. 1.610 ff.) : 1938a 
(Rihlah). 
Ibn Sina: XI, 2, 3, 4; 15b (verses, including the famous: 
Habatat ilayka min-a-l-mahalli l-arfa‘i), 174a. 
Ibn Tufayl: XI, 1. 
Ibn Umayl: 257b (an-Nihdyah al-‘ugmé) 1° 
Ibn WahSiyah: 288b (al-Filéhah an-Nabatiyah). 
Ibn Zaylah: XI, 3. 
Thwin as-safi’; XXIII; 2la, 126b, 172a, 180b, 182b, 232b. 
Ishiq b. Hunayn: IX, 6 (translator). 
Jabir. b. Hayyin: 139b. 
al-Jahiz: 89b, 163a. 
al-Janadi: 69b; see also Ibn al-Ahdal. 
Koheleth: 12la (Sarh Qthalat). 
KaSyar b. Labbin: XXV. 
al-Ma‘arri: 15b, 24a, 75a (verses beginning: Astagfiru 
llaha), 117b, 148a, 245a, 25la, 297b (verses). 
Maimonides: XVI. 
Majd-ad-din al-Bagdidi 1.439, Suppl. 1.785 2): 
82b. 
(Pseudo-) Majriti: 54b, 61b, 119a, 126a, 249b, 284b, 285b, 
286b (Géayat al-hakim). 
al-Mas‘iidi: 277b. 
Matta b. Yanus, Abii BiSr: IX, 1 (translator); 153b, 
249b (Sarh ... mé@ ba'd at-tabi‘ah li-Aristi) 27 
al-Mu‘ifai b. Zakariya’: 252b (al-Jalis wa-l-anis). 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Hamid, Aba Ja‘far al-Bubari 
(al-Baykandi) : 23a (ar-Risdlah al-Mas‘idiyah). 
Muhammad b. Masi, Abd Ja‘far al-Ardabili: XXIV. 
Muslim (author of the Sahih) : 192b. 
Nathanael b. al-Fayyimi: 104b (Bustdén al-‘uqil) 2° 
Plato: 72a, 84a, 157a, 172b, 174a, 238b, 298b. 
Plotinus: ef. XIII. 
Qasim b. Mutarrif al-Qattin al-Qurtubi: XXII. 
al-Qazwini (cf. GAL 1.481 f., Suppl. 1.882 f.) : 103b. 
al-Qifti: 189b. 


16a The Istanbul manuscript Université, Arapga yazma 
6076, fols. 40b-124a, contains a work by Ibn Umayl which 
is stated to have been entitled an-Nihdyah al-‘uzmé 
wa-bulig al-gayah al-quswé in the original and two 
other old manuscripts, one of them dated in 323/934-5. 
The preserved manuscript itself is dated in 900/1495. 

17 The quotations from Abi Bi&r’s Commentary on the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle are obviously derived from 
Pseudo-Majriti, Gayat al-hakim, 335f. and 282 Ritter 
(Studien der Bibliothek Warburg 12; Leipzig-Berlin 
1933). 

18'This author was born in 392/1001-2 or 394/1003-4, 
and he died in 482/1089, ef. ‘Abd-al-Qadir al-Quraii, 
al-Jawéhir al-mudiyah, 2.8-10 (Hyderabad, 1332). An- 
Nihmi erroneously calls him Ahmad b. Muhammad. 

1° In the quotation, the author of the Bustdn al-‘uqil 
is identified only as “some philosopher,” but it can be 
traced to the work of that title by the twelfth-century 
Yemeni Jewish author Nathanael Ibn al-Fayydmi, cf. 
the edition by D. Levine, p. 50,, to p. 51 (Columbia 
University Oriental Studies 6; New York, 1908). The 
quoted text is somewhat shortened, and a Hebrew quota- 
tion which occurs in the original is not transcribed. 


ar-Rizi (Fahr-ad-din Ibn al-Hatib): 19a (al-Arba‘in), 
55b, 138a-b, 157a, 202a, 215a, 23la, 263b, 264a. 

a3-Sahrastini: 173b. 

as-Suhrawardi (Sihib-ad-din al-magtil): XVII; 20b 
(verses), 85a (verses: Agilu li-jdrati wa-d-dam‘u 
jari—wa-li ‘adamu r-rahili ‘an-i-d-diyari). 

aS-SuStari (cf. GAL 1.274, Suppl. 1.483 f., 3.1211): 22a 
(al-Maqdlid al-wujidiyah). 

at-Ta‘labi: 193a (Tafsir). 

at-Tawhidi, Abi Hayyin: 2la, 75b, 175a, 282b (ad-Dahd- 
ir wa-l-bas@ir) . 

at-Tugra’i: lb, 72b (verses). 

‘Umar b. al-Hayyim: 162b (anecdote concerning him). 

Wahb b. Munabbih: 192b. 


B. TITLES. 


(Fi) anna kull ‘illah mubdyinah .. . 
Aphrodisias) : IX, 9. 

(Fi) l‘agl (Alexander of Aphrodisias) : IX, 6. 

al-Arba‘iin (ar-Rizi): 19a. 

Asréar al-hikmah al-masriqiyah (Qissat Hayy b. Yaqzan): 
XI. 

Asrér al-hikmah wa-hilé az-gulmah (al-Ardabilf) : XXIV. 

Asrér ar-riyddaét (al-Biani): 84b. 

al-Bas@ir wa-d-dah@ir: see ad-Dah@ir. 

Bustdn al-‘uqal@’ (Hunayn): XV. 

Bustdn al-‘uqil (Nathanael): 104b. 

Constantinople (description of): 302a. 

ad-Dahd@ir wa-l-a‘laq: cf. V. 

ad-Dah@ir wa-l-bas@ir: 21a, 75b, 175a, 282b. 

Dalélat al-hWirin (Maimonides): XVI. 

Diwén al-hikam (al-Gassini): 20a, cf. also 17b, 306a-b. 

ad-Durr an-nafis al-mufassal (Ibn al-Mufaddal): VIII. 

(Fi)l-falak (Alexander of Aphrodisias) : IX, 4. 

al-Faw@ id a8s-si‘riyah li-Aristitadlis: IX, 10. 

al-Filahah an-Nabatiyah (Ibn WahSiyah) : 288b. 

al-Fustis (Ibn ‘Arabi): 167b, 253a. 

al-Futihat al-Makkiyah (Ibn ‘Arabi) : cf. V; 199b, 237b. 

Gayat al-hakim (Pseudo-Majriti) : 54b, 61b, 119a, 126a, 
249b, 284b, 285b, 286b. 

(Qissat) al-gurbah al-garbiyah (as-Suhrawardi): XVII. 

al-Haq@igq: *1 236a, 241b, 248b, 269b, 304a. 


(Alexander of 


20There seems to be no question that this work is 
identical with a still unpublished work by Abi Hayyan 
at-Tawhidi which bears a similar title. 

21 This philosophical work is by a Jewish author. This 
is shown, in particular, on fol. 248b where the opening 
lines of the Book of Genesis find their Neo-Platonic 
interpretation (“ heaven ” refers to the “ Universal Soul,” 
“earth” to the “ Prime Matter,” etc.). It is no doubt 
identical with the Kitéb al-Haq@iq which was used, 
according to his own statement, by David al-Liwani, in 
his Wajiz al-mugni. This David was a Jew from San‘a’ 
who wrote his work just a decade after the Jarullah 
manuscript was written. Cf. M. Steinschneider, Die 
arabische Literatur der Juden 277 (Frankfurt a.M., 
1902). More information on the Kitab al-Haqd@’iq, which 
was considered heretical by the Rabbis of San‘a’, is 
found in an article by J. Qafih, in Kobez al Jad, N.S. 
5. 39-63 (Jerusalem, 1950), to which I. Sonne kindly 
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al-Hay’ah (Qasim b. Mutarrif) : XXII. 

HayGt al-hayawén (ad-Damiri) : 252b, 257a. 

Hayy b. Yaqzdn: XI. 

(Fi) l-‘ilm al-iléht (Farabi-Plotinus) : XIII. 

(Fi) l“inéyah (Alexander of Aphrodisias): IX, 1. 

(Fi) l-istité‘ah (Alexander of Aphrodisias): IX, 2. 

Ighér nir al-fikr fi ma‘rifat at-tilasm wa-s-sihr (al- 
Asbahi) : 290b, 291b. 

al-Jalis wa-l-anis (al-Mu‘ifi) : 252b. 

Jawimi' ‘ilm an-nujim wa-usil al-harakat (al-Fargini) : 
XXVI. 

Kahhal al-absar: ?* 232a-b. 

Kaésf as-sat@ir fi §-8a‘wadah wa-n-nawédir: 73 248b. 

al-Ma‘érif (Ibn Qutaybah) : 256b. 

(Fi) 1 (!)-mabddi’ al-kull (Alexander of Aphrodisias) : 
IX, 5. 

Mé ba‘d at-tabi‘ah (‘Abd-al-Latif al-Bagdadi) : XIV. 

al-Maqdlid al-wujidiyah fi baydn ad-d@irah al-wahmiyah 
(aS-SuStari) : 22a. 

Mé stahrajahi al-Iskandar al-Afriidist min kitéb Aris- 
titdlis al-musammé Tilijiyd: IX, 7. 

Mawéagqif al-géyat fi asraér (al-Bini): 183b. 

al-Muhtér as-s@ig min Diwdn Ibn as-S@’ig: XII. 

Mulhtasar Ta’rih al-janadi (Ibn al-Ahdal): 69b, 70b, 
304b. 

al-Mujmal fi ahkam an-nujim (KiSyar): XXV. 

Munéjaét Hibatalléh al-Kirméni: cf. V. 

al-Munqid min ad-dalal (al-Gazzili): 291a. 

an-Nihdéyah al-‘ugmé wa-bulig al-gayah al-quswaé (Ibn 
Umayl]) : 257b. 

an-Nubald@’ (ad-Dahabi) : 20a. 

al-Qasid as-Sab‘iniyah: 21b-22a. 

Qism an-nir: ** 20b. 

Qissat al-Badawi: XVIII. 

(Fi) r-radd ‘alé Jélinis ta‘an bihi ‘alé Aristi fi 


directed my attention. The name of the author is passed 
over in silence. 

227 have not been able to identify the author of this 
astrological work. 

28'This is another unidentified work, dealing, it seems, 
with prestidigitation and similar curious phenomena. 

24The quotation is described as having been in the 
handwriting of (its author?) Muhammad b. Hasan b. 
Swd(?) whose name is preceded by the same two words 
which were mentioned above, p. 15, fn. 6. 


anna kull yataharrak . . . (Alexander of Aphro- 
disias) : IX, 8. 

ar-Ras@il al-fadilah wa-l-dr@ al-kdmilah: 232b. 

Ras@il Ibwdn as-safé’: XXIII; 2la, 180b, 182b; called 
ar-Ras@il as-sarifah 126b, 172a.25* 

Ras@il wa-fusil muhtasarah fi l-‘ulim al-iléhiyah ar- 
rabbdniyah: XIX. 

Rihlat Ibn as-Saléh: 193a. 

Risdlat al-hir al-‘in: *7 256b. 

ar-Risdlah al-Mas‘iidiyah fi Il-ma‘ani*® 
(Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Hamid): 23a. 

Risdlah muhtasarah fi t-tawhid wa-jumaliydt al-wujid 
wa-‘ilm al-mabdw wa-l-ma‘éd: XX. 

Risdlat at-T@ir (Ibn Sina): XI, 4. 

Sams al-ma‘érif (al-Bini): 149b, 179b. 

Sarh Koheleth (Qthalét): 12la. 

Sarh mé@ ba'd at-tabi‘ah li-Aristi (Matta b. Yinus) : 
153b, 249b. 

Sarh Nahj al-balagah (Ibn Abi 1-Hadid) : 19a, 163a, 309a. 

Sirr al-‘dlamayn (ascribed to al-Gazzaili) : 22a. 

(Fi) t-tadbirat al-falakiyah (Alexander of Aphrodisias) : 
3. 

at-Tafriqah bayn al-imaén wa-z-zandaqah (al-Gazzalf) : 
128a. 

Tafsir at-Ta‘labi: 193a. 

Tamarat al-hakim (al-Gazzali) : III. 

Tarik Ibn an-Najjér: 193a. 

Ta’rih an-Nasrénit (Bar Hebraeus) : 
255b. 

Tiélijiyad (Aristotle): IX, 7. 


an-nafsiyah 


106a, 190b-191a, 


*° The quoted fragment is practically identical with 
the brief description of the chapter on music which 
appears in the Summary of the Ras@il Ihwan as-safa’, 
ef. vol. 1, p. 2, of the Cairo edition (Cairo 1347/1928). 
However, it is more explicit, and the exact relationship 
of the Ras@#il al-fddilah to the Ras@il Ihwdan as-saféa’ 
remains to be determined. 

The quotations under the title of ar-Ras@il as-a- 
rifah correspond to Ras@il Ihwdan 1.279 (first 
paragraph) and 4.259, respectively, of the quoted edition. 

26 Cf. Hajji Halifah, Kasf az-guntin 3.350 Fliigel. 

*7 The work is unidentified, unless it is the one by 
Na&Swan al-Himyari (cf. GAZ 1.301, Suppl. 1.528). 
Naswain’s Hiir al-‘in was published in Cairo in 1948, but 
the edition is not available to me. 

28 The correct title appears to be mabahit. 


THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE ANDARZ NAME IN NEW PERSIAN 


Ricuarp N. 
Harvard UNIVERSITY 


PERHAPS THE MOST important discovery in re- 
cent years in the field of Iranian studies was the 
Andarz name or “ book of precepts,” a well-known 
work in Persian, hitherto called the Qabis name.’ 
‘The importance of the manuscript is at once evi- 
dent when we realize that it is dated 483/1090, 
shortly after the alleged date of writing of the 
book, and with 109 miniatures—the oldest Persian 
miniatures in existence. 

The book is a collection of stories and sage 
counsels of a kingly father to his son, a “ mirror 
of princes.” It was composed, beginning with the 
year 4775/1082, by the Ziyarid prince ‘Unsur 
al-Ma‘ali Kayis b. Iskander b. Kapiis (Qabiis) b. 
VuSumgir for his son Gilainshah, ruler of the 
province of Gilin on the southwest corner of the 
Caspian Sea.? This period of history in which our 
author flourished has been called so aptly by Pro- 
fessor Minorsky the “ Persian Interlude” when 
petty Persian dynasts ruled Iran before the con- 
solidation of rule by the Seljiik Turks.* The 
renaissance of Persian language and literature in 
the 10th and 11th centuries, well-known in Khura- 
san, and especially at the Samanid court in 
Bukhara, also occurred in the Caspian provinces 
and in Azerbaijan. In Gilan and Mazanderan, the 
coastal plains isolated from the plateau by high 
mountains, local pre-Islamic traditions held out 
longer against the Arabs than elsewhere in Iran. 
Here was written the Andarz ndme, in Gurgin the 
capital of Mazanderan. 

The text has been edited and translated,‘ but 


1I wish to thank the Kevorkian Foundation of New 
York for the opportunity to work upon the Andarz 
name, and the Cincinnati Museum of Art for permission 
to study their section and to reproduce the plates. 

* The chronology of the Ziyirid princes is still con- 
fused. I can find no source for the statement by R. 
Levy, A Mirror for Princes (London, 1951), xx, that 
Gilanshaih, for whom the Andarz néme was written, was 
overthrown after seven years rule by Hasan-i Sabbah in 
1090-1 a.p. It is curious that Ibn Isfandiyair’s History 
of Tabaristdn has so little on this family, while the 
Ta’rikh Jurjdn of al-Sahmi (Hyderabad, 1950), has 
nothing. The generally accepted date is 1082. 

®V. Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History (London, 
1953), 2. 

‘Latest edition by R. Levy in the Gibb Memorial 
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all of the manuscripts utilized for the editions and 
translations are recent and vary somewhat from 
the text of the Andarz nime. But the importance 
of the new manuscript is not in the few additions 
and variations it brings to the text, but in its 
language, script, and, of course, the miniatures. 

The colophon of the manuscript gives the date 
and name of the copyist; it is dated the 27th of 
Jumada I of the year 483 (July, 1090), and 
copied by Sirda b. Siréil al-Isfahba8i al-Tabari. 
The name of the scribe indicates he was of high 
rank. We know of a number of persons with the 
name Sirzil “lion hearted” (zil is the dialect 
form of NP dil in the Caspian provinces), es- 
pecially among the captains of the Biyids. 

The manuscript has 187 folios, is 36 X 28cm. 
in page size, and is clearly written in a form of 
nasxi not far removed from Kufic. The paper is 
yellow to light brown, sometimes stained, and re- 
paired on a number of pages. The miniatures 
refer to episodes in the text and frequently are of 
real aid in illustrating the stories. Before turning 
to the miniatures and language a few words about 
the title may be of interest. 

The title Andarz néme is common in Sassanian 
times and we can surmise from some of the stories 
in our manuscript that there existed books in 
Pahlavi at the Ziyarid court. To distinguish our 
manuscript from other books of the same title 
people must have added the author’s name, Kayiis 
(not Kai Ka’ts). Somehow the name of the 
more illustrious grandfather of our author Kapis, 
was substituted for Kayiis (which was easy ortho- 
graphically). The Arab form of the name—Qabis 
—then became accepted and we had the Qabis 
nime.* This, at least, is one possibility. 

The script, and especially the language of the 


Series, 1951. In some respects it is not as good as the 
Tehran edition of Sa‘id Nafisi (1933). The Russian 
translation by E. Bertels (Moscow, 1953) is more care- 
ful than the English translation supra. 

‘The form Kapiis appears on the Kufic title page 
and may be an inverse Persian form from Arabic Qibis. 
I have not found the form Kapiis elsewhere. On fol. 
187a the author says, “I began this book in the first 
month of Sha‘bin in the year 470 (Feb. 1078) and I 
ended it in the month of Muharram 473 (June 1080).” 
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Andarz name, are both very important. The 
language probably represents the form of New 
Persian before the “ Hofsprache” was standard- 
ized and Persian received the form which it 
maintains to the present day. Certainly the texts 
of the tenth century of Tabari in Persian by 
Bal‘ami, and other books of that period, have 
been preserved in later recensions of the standard- 
ized language rather than the language in which 
they were originally composed. There are some 
Pahlavi and dialect forms of vocabulary and gram- 
mar in the text many of which are preserved in 
the present day dialects of Mazanderan. 


The Persian script of the manuscript frequently 
runs together letters which should be separated. 
There are also special features such as a dot under 
the r, three dots under the sin, and final alif ex- 
tending below the line of writing. This last fea- 
ture is typical of manuscripts of this early date. 
The script of the Andarz name is more compli- 
cated to decipher, and with more (archaic?) 
features than the similar script of the oldest Per- 
sian manuscript, the Liber fundamentorum Phar- 
macologiae of Abi Mansir Muwaffaq b. ‘Ali 
al-Harawi, dated 1055 a.p. (see fig. 1).° The 
AN manuscript provides an important new source 
for the history of the development of the Arabic 
script and will be the object of study of specialists 
in this question. 


The miniatures are the outstanding feature of 
the manuscript for they are unlike any other 
miniatures now known. The large number (109) 
preserved is astonishing and will remain a source 
of information of great importance on costumes, 
decoration, etc. for many branches of art history. 
The first question one would ask about the minia- 
tures are possible parallels elsewhere. This re- 
quires a long and special study of the miniatures, 
but some general impressions may be of interest. 
Some of the colors, especially the red and yellow, 
resemble those on the Nishapur pottery of the 
Seljiik period.® The faces of men with bulging 
eyes is noteworthy, and one might compare similar 
tendencies in the Armenian miniatures of the 
same or later date.? The costumes with many 


5 Ed. F. Seligmann in Vienna, 1859. The page repro- 
duced here is the colophon of the MS. I wish to thank 
Dr. R. Ettinghausen for the photograph. 

*°C. K. Wilkinson, “ Life in early Nishapur,” Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum, 9 (Oct. 1950), 65, 71. 

7 Drevnearmianskaja Miniatjura (Erevan, 1952), 
plates 5 and 6. 


designs on the men may well represent textiles 
famous in Iran and Central Asia at this time, such 
as Zandaniji.* Fewer resemblances may be found 
to the costumes on wall-painting figures found in 
the Ghaznevid palace at LaSgari Bazar in Afghan- 
istan and in Soviet Central Asia.° 

The miniatures are executed in a rough, bold 
style, with certain resemblances to the “ Baghdad 
School” of Islamic miniature painting, but also 
there are links to the later Persian miniatures of 
Mongol times as exemplified by the miniatures of 
Ra&id al-Din’s Jami al-tawarikh.’° Sassanian mo- 
tifs can be discerned in some of the miniatures 
(e.g. in the polo game of figure 2). The expres- 
sions of fear, suprise, or pleasure on the faces in 
the miniatures may be primitive but they are 
striking. It is the variety of subject, and costume, 
which catches the eye in all of the miniatures. 

It is the language of the Andarz name which 
primarily concerns us in this preliminary an- 
nouncement. But only a few of the interesting 
features of the language can be mentioned before 
further study is made. Most of the interesting 
forms of the language are archaic NP but others 
resemble MP forms, also dialect intrusion is un- 
doubtedly strong. Some of the verbal forms are 
significant. On the first page of the printed edi- 
tions (f. 2a of the MS) we find kitabati mibinam 
“T see a decree,” (pres. progressive) and cor- 
responding bivénami in the AN. The prefixed 
particle bi- and the suffixed yd-yi istimradri are 
found in older NP but (to my knowledge) always 
with the preterite forms and not with the present 
stem forms of the verb which, however, are found 
rarely in poetry as optatives. We can hardly have 
here a conditional or optative form of the verb. 
The form vén-, of course, is found in MP and in 
present Mazanderani.* 

In several cases the infixed -i- form of the verb 
is used, e.g. dvaridami for dvordam; cf. the dis- 


® Cf. my remarks note 74, of A Mediaeval History of 
Bukhara (Cambridge, Mass. 1954). 

° Cf. the preliminary study by D. Schlumberger, “ Le 
palais Ghaznévide de Lashkari Bazar,’ Syria, 29 
(1952), plates 21 and 22. From Turkistan see A. M. 
Belenitskii, “Iz arxeologiteskix rabot v PjandzZikente 
1951 g,” WSovetskaja Arzeologija, 18 (1953), 328-9. 


Some art historians reject any parallel with LaSgari 
Bazar. 
1° Compare A Survey of Persian Art (Oxford, 1938), 
vol. 7, plates 827, 829. This is a matter for study by 
art historians. 
miniatures. 
1§. Kiyi, Vaze nime-yi Gurgdni (Tehran, 1952), 122. 


I assume no responsibility for the 
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cussion by Jensen.'* Older forms of NP verbs are 
invariably found, as dftadan for uftidan. Several 
times I have found the expression binetavdnad 
kard where in the printed texts stands simply 
nekunand (fol. 88a of the AN). This, however, 
is probably idiomatic usage, in which the manu- 
script abounds. 

Interesting archaisms appear frequently. For 
example, we find the MP atay§ in the form (41 
for NP ates “ fire,’ MP névak in the same form 
for NP nik “ good, fine,’ and MP dy in the same 
form in the AN for NP 6 “he.” Further exam- 
ples are AN »» for NP »®» (compare MP 
pahréz),'* and relationship words, duyt for duxtar, 
bras for birdder (still used in many dialects, 


17H. Jensen, Neupersische Grammatik (Heidelberg, 
1931), 134, and 166. 

12JIn Iran today the educated say pahréz, while the 
common people say parhéz. 


Balici, etc.). On one occasion mdm for mdder 
“mother,” (f. 3a of the AN), elsewhere the same 
as NP. For nabire “ grandson ” we find ndfe “ de- 
scendant ” which certainly fits the context of f. 2b 
AN better, since Qabiis was certainly not the 
grandson or even great grandson of a ruler of 
Gilan in the time of Chosroes. For NP bérin we 
find vérdn, the MP form. In short, one could con- 
tinue to extend the list considerably but further 
study is necessary before coming to any conclu- 
sions about the language of the manuscript. The 
Arabie vocabulary is considerably more than one 
would have expected indicating the prestige of the 
Semitic tongue among people who were converted 
to Islam later than the inhabitants of the plateau. 

Since this article was written further work on 
the manuscript has raised new problems of content 
as well as vocabulary, but they have not changed 
the above remarks. 


SOME ASPECTS OF “TOCHARIAN” DRAMA: FORM AND TECHNIQUES? 


WERNER WINTER 


UNIVERSITY OF Kansas 


1. THE BULK OF THE TEXTS composed in the 
“Tocharian ”* languages, A and B, is religious 
literature, almost entirely of Buddhist origin. 
Among the most colorful of these texts are frag- 
ments of dramatic works, to the study of which 
this article is devoted. 


Our first task will be to state, or determine, 
formal characteristics of dramatic texts as opposed 
to texts of other literary genres; this will enable 
us to assemble a sufficient corpus as we will need 
for safely interpreting indications found here and 
there of techniques used in performing these pieces 
of dramatic writing. Only after such an analysis 
has been performed, can we hope to be able to 


1A preliminary draft of a part of this paper was read 
at the Second Annual Conference on Asian Affairs, 
Lawrence, Kansas, on 28 November 1953.—A research 
project in Tocharian studies, part of which dealt with 
problems of drama, has been greatly aided by a grant 
from the University of Kansas. 

* The term ‘Tocharian’ is used in this article as a 
convenient cover symbol, without any claim to material 
correctness. For further convenience, the quotation 
marks have been left out with later occurrences of this 
term. 


compare, with any prospect of success, Tocharian 
drama with that of other peoples and other times. 


2. The best indication of the dramatic char- 
acter of a fragment is the occurrence in a colophon 
of the designation ndtak ‘ play.’ 

We find this in the case of the (Nanda ?-ca) rita- 
nataka—with the title given in A 127a2 *—and 


*The following abbreviations for titles of books are 
used in this article: 
A: E. Sieg and W. Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste, 
I. Band. (Sprache A) (Berlin-Leipzig, 1921). 
(Quotations are by number of fragment, 
unless indicated otherwise. ) 
B: E. Sieg and W. Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste, 
Sprache B. Heft 1: Die Uddndlankdra-Frag- 
mente. (Géttingen, 1949). 
E. Sieg and W. Siegling (Ed. W. Thomas), do., Heft 
2: Fragmente Nr. 71-633, (Godttingen, 1953). 
(Quotations by number of fragment.) 
UI: E. Sieg, “ Ubersetzungen aus dem Tocharischen I,” 
Abh. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1943. Phil.-hist. 
Klasse, Nr. 16. (Berlin, 1944). 
U Il: E. Sieg (Ed. W. Thomas), “Ubersetzungen aus 
dem Tocharischen II,” Abh. Deutsch. Akad. d. 
Wiss. Berlin, Klasse f. Sprachen, Lit. u. Kunst, 
Jahrg. 1951 Nr. 1. (Berlin, 1952). 
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the Maitreyasamitinataka—the title found in A 
259b2, 263a6, etc. (cf. Miiller-Sieg, SPAW 1916. 
415). 

ais enough, Sieg-Siegling’s reaction to 
the label natak was as follows: “ Unser Text ist 
in mit Versen durchsetzter Prosa abgefasst und 
rein episch, nichts erinnert hier an ein Drama, 
worauf die Bezeichnung als nd/aka doch hinweisen 
miisste” (A, p. 51); and: “ Hier begegnet uns 
wieder die Bezeichnung eines Werkes als ndtaka, 
wie schon bei der Handschrift No. 89 ff. . . Inhalt- 
lich . . macht das Werk keinen dramatischen Ein- 
druck [Fn.: Nur das in dem Reste des Zwischen- 
spieles (No. 288) enthaltene Gesprich kénnte 
dramatisch aufgefasst werden.], es unterscheidet 
sich durchaus nicht von den anderen erzihlenden 
Texten in Prosa mit eingestreuten Strophen ” 
(l.c., p. 125 f.). We obviously find here an at- 
tempt to impose a Western concept of drama upon 
material of a quite different type; no detailed 
refutation of this approach is necessary. 

In the course of their later work, Sieg and 
Siegling have modified their opinion considerably. 
While in their edition of A-texts (1921), from 
which these quotations were taken, the stage direc- 
tions found alongside the term naétak—while ap- 
parently causing some discomfort to the authors— 
did not influence the ultimate labeling of the 
works in question as epic rather than dramatic, in 
later years the same criteria are used to establish 
the dramatic character of a fragment: Thus we 
find in U II. 34 (1952), in a note on the Aranemi 
texts in A and B: “ Beide Versionen sind aus- 
serdem dramatisch gehalten. Dafiir sprechen Biih- 
nenanweisungen und dazu stimmt vor allem, dass 
der von Aranemi auf den Rat seiner Minister 
verbannte Purohita, der sich dafiir an dem Kénig 
racht, in den toch. B-Texten zunichst als Vidi- 
saka auftritt.” The same means are used to iden- 
tify the fragments B 514-519 in the edition of 
1953, as dramatic; the very moment such indica- 
tions are absent, as in the case of B 520—contain- 
ing a Buddhastotra and a dialogue—, Sieg and 
Siegling are left with a doubt: “ Das Fragment 
ist an den Schluss dieser Gruppe [of natakas] 
gestellt, weil die Zugehérigkeit zu eimem Drama 
nicht ganz sicher ist.” 

We may, then, sum up Sieg-Siegling’s final 
results as follows: A Tocharian fragment is to be 
identified as belonging to a drama if it contains 
(1) the designation ndtak, and/or (2) stage direc- 


tions,* and/or (3) mention of a typical stage char- 
acter, like the vidiisaka. A fourth argument, ad- 
duced U Il. 7 for classifying the Saddanta-texts 
as dramatic—that of a fast change in the place of 
action, does not seem convincing to me if taken 
all by itself, 


B 520 referred to above is typical for a great 
number of fragments showing apparent structural 
similarity to recognized dramatic texts, but not 
containing any of the three criteria given by Sieg- 
Siegling for the identification of a drama. It 
shows us clearly the need for finding further 
indications of the dramatic character of a text, 
which are more likely to occur even on very small 
fragments. 


3. When discussing the Maitreyasamitinataka, 
Sieg-Siegling stated that this text in no way dif- 
fered “von den anderen erzihlenden Texten in 
Prosa mit eingestreuten Strophen,” and therefore 
could not be a drama proper. Having revised their 
stand as to texts directly marked to be dramatic, 
it would only have been logical to go on and to 
consider the so-called narrative texts in prose and 
verse as dramatic, too. : 

They did, however, never take this step, and it 
may indeed be advisable to refrain from it at this 
stage since too many of the texts concerned are 
extremely fragmentary. Since it is a logical step, 
though, one will eventually have to come back to 
it (cf. §18). For the time being, however, we 
must try to find other indications of a dramatic 
character of a text, preferably such as are likely 
to occur even on small fragments. 


4. In search for such further criteria, I shall 
first discuss passages from the dramatization of the 
Aranemi- and Subhasitagavesin-jaitakas as found in 
B 77-103 (and A 342-344). The recognition of 
the dramatic character of these fragments by Sieg 
is based on the appearance of the vidiisaka and on 
the occurrence of stage directions (B 99a2 (sa no 
na)ke place tapattris nikciye saisse ne karsanalya 
“this story now is to be understood as taking place 
in the world of the 33 gods’).° 


* Sieg-Siegling do not always apply their own criteria: 
Ms. B 391-393 ought to be listed with the nitakas (B 
514 ff.), not under the heading “ Buddhalegende,” on 
account of the stage directions in B 392b2 late(m 
ka)ryorttaic ‘the merchants have left.’ 

5 The transcription used in this article is almost com- 
pletely identical with Sieg-Siegling’s broad transcription 
(with neglection of a special rendering for Fremdzeichen 
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The texts consist of prose with inserted verse 
passages which, as a rule, are not longer than one 
stanza of mostly four lines (two stanzas are found 
in B 78a4-6, 88a5-b3, three in 89a1-5, a6-b4). The 
poetry is used especially in direct discourse, but 
not all direct discourse is in verse, and occasion- 
ally—though not in these fragments—also parts 
of the connecting narrative are versified. All verse 
passages are preceded by what Sieg-Siegling call 
the ‘name of the meter’ (cf. § 14), a noun almost 
always in the locative form, included in double 
bars. 

The narrative normally is in the preterit, as, 
e.g., in B 88a2-3 alyeki kca warttosse makil tsa 
tatrapparmem rip sa klaya marsate [so to be read] 
ke(m) ne mrakwe yopsane ‘having stumbled over 
some offshoot of a tree, he fell with his body, 
became unconscious, (and) on the grounda... 
intruded into him.’ The story goes on: ‘ Then the 
brahman Rudrasarma, having grasped Prince Ut- 
tara by his arm [portsai mistake for pokai?] 
dragged him here and there on the thorny (or: 
rugged?) ground.’ Now a striking change in the 
tense of the verb occurs (a4): tu lyelyakormem 
urkSavasike iiakte Sle mamtsalyie Sano § wessim 
‘having seen that, the tree-god says to his wife 
with sorrow.’ Her answer (b3) is introduced by 
Sana itiktenia wessim ‘the goddess, his wife, 
says’; present tense also leads up to the reply by 
the god—but then the narrative swings back to a 
preterit (b5) : te wewefiormem ltais tiakte ne hav- 
ing said that, the gods left.’ And the story goes on: 
om no iiake tott ike postam ynemane brahmani 
uttarem miicuskem adkemane candramukhi lante 
yapoy ne klantene ‘ then, right after this, leaving, 
the brahmans leading Prince Uttara, brought him 
into the land of King Candramukha.’ 

This change in tense is by no means restricted 
to this fragment—we find it all over the Aranemi- 
and Subhisitagavesin-texts and the other texts 
with indications of dramatic character (with the 
exception of the Maitreyasamitinitaka where the 
Maitreya-narrative is in the present tense so that 


and of virima). Some deviations are due to practical 
reasons (easier typing): Sieg-Siegling’s ¢ has been re- 
placed by §, the nonsyllabic vowels are superscript now, 
without a connecting curve. More important are differ- 
ences in the interpretation of the text with reference to 
word boundaries, which I am going to account for in 
detail at another occasion. The most obvious deviation 
from previous practice is the writing of the so-called 
“secondary cases” of B (with the exception of the 
ablative) in two separate words. 


no shift toward a present tense can occur °) ; if I, 
in spite of this situation, am drawing here only on 
forms from B 88, I do so because this text illus- 
trates most of the points to be made most clearly.’ 

We may state then, at this point, that, in dra- 
matic texts with a narrative in the preterit, a 
shifting toward the present tense and back toward 
the preterit can be noted. 


5. In order to be able to claim this shift as a 
drama marker, it will be necessary to check 
whether such shift does or does not occur in non- 
dramatic texts with a similar content. To study 
this point, I shall take up A 340-341, the Koti- 
karna-texts, easily accessible through Sieg’s trans- 
lation in U II. 37-41. 

We have seen that all texts marked dramatic 
show a mixture of prose and verse in their nar- 
rative; this text does not—our fragments belong 
to the stanzas 77-100 of an apparently very long 
poem. None of the three drama markers men- 
tioned before occurs here; we may, therefore, on 
the basis of these combined negative indications, 
safely assume that this text is non-dramatic. 


The narrative in this poem is again in the pre- 
terit; I quote the relevant forms in the order of 
occurrence: A 340a3 kdpar ‘they longed,’ 
‘they thought,’ yenc ‘they went, a5 klar ‘they 
fell, a7 kalk ‘he went,’ a8 Icdr ‘they went out,’ a9 
wendr ‘they said,’ b1 lotak ‘he turned,’ b2 kalpat 
‘he found,’ rdéswat ‘he plucked, tap ‘he ate,’ b3 
lyokat ‘it shone,’ nakdt ‘she disappeared,’ pakar 
ta(k) ‘he appeared,’ entsat ‘he grasped,’ b4 tatri- 
sam ‘he tore open,’ tapam ‘he ate him,’ palkat ‘he 
saw,’ mroskat ‘he became annoyed,’ sdk ‘he re- 
mained,’ palkat ‘he saw,’ b5 wenam ‘he said to 
him, b? par(k)sat ‘he asked ’; 341a2 Imos Ses ‘she 
was sitting, a3 wefdm ‘she said to him,’ a5 pa- 
prutkar ‘they filled” yes ‘she went,’ a6 we ‘she 
said,’ a? wortam ‘it threw her,’ paktim ‘it cooked 
her,’ a8 we ‘she said’ (bis), tak ‘she became,’ a9 
a(ksia) ‘she reported,’ b6 entsat ‘she grasped,’ 


* As for other exceptions (Eastern texts in which no 
regular shift from the preterit can be observed) cf. the 
end of § 9. 

7 Especially important for our argument is the occur- 
rence of shift in tense in the Nandacaritanitaka, A 89- 
143 (cf. §2). Of other longer A-texts thus marked note 
the following: the Saddanta-story (A 402, 88, 403, 66, 
58, 78, 75, 79, 67, 77, 80), the Maigapakkha-texts (A 71, 
56, 73, 83+ 76, 84, 74, 81, 64, 65), at least parts of 
A 312-331, and particularly A 1-25, parts of which will 
be discussed in § 8. 
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kamatém ‘she brought him, b8 Gksfidm ‘she 
taught him,’ kélpat ‘he achieved.’ 

The story covers the same type of action which 
occurs in dramatic fragments, including lively 
dialogue. All verb forms in the narrative are in 
the preterit; this applies also to the frequently 
attested verbs of speaking (‘ say,’ ‘ ask,’ ‘ report’) 
which, even though found in the same environ- 
ment as in the dramatic texts (i. e., most of them 
are followed by direct discourse), never are used 
in the present tense.® 

We cannot escape the conclusion, then, that the 
shift in tenses within the narrative is restricted to 
dramatic texts, and we may therefore add this item 
to our list of markers of dramatic writings. 

Applying this new criterion to our corpus, we 
are now in a position to claim a considerable num- 
ber of smaller fragments as dramatic; * more im- 
portant, yet, for our immediate purpose of deter- 
mining characteristic features of Tocharian drama 
is the fact that now we can identify some rather 
well preserved texts that are otherwise unmarked, 
as dramatic (cf. § 8). 


6. Having noted the occurrence of the shift in 
tense in dramatic texts, the question arises as to 
how to interpret its function. 

From the passages quoted, the impression could 
be gained that the use of present tense in the 
narrative was peculiar to verbs of speaking. A 
perusal of the texts with drama markers shows 
indeed a heavy predominance of verbs of speaking 
among the present forms, but alongside them other 
verbs are found. B 88, our first text analyzed, 
furnishes us with one example: 

B 88a1-2 reads: tumem durmukhe brahmane 
uttare(m) Samaskem witsakai sa riskare 
tsopamne ‘then the brahman Durmukha pricks 
the boy ruthlessly with the root of a reed ’—we 
clearly have here a present tense of a quite differ- 
ent verb used in the narrative, a present tense im- 


* For parallels in B ef. B 384-387; see, however, also 
the end of § 9. 

° Of B-texts the following may be added to those al- 
ready mentioned: EkaSrnga (B 349-351), B 352-354, 
Vitasoka (B 363), Sumati (B 366), ViSvantara (B 370) 
—all of these labeled jatakas by Sieg-Siegling—; B 
391-393—cef. footnote 4)—; B 406; B 514-515, B 516- 
517—both identified as nitakas by Sieg-Siegling—; B 
589 (recognized as drama by Sieg-Siegling; cf. latem 
ponc a4 ‘all have left’). 


mediately followed by a preterit again (a2): 
auntsantene scire makdstsi ‘they began to make 
him run hard.’ 


On the other hand, we find a preterit of a verb 
of speaking used in the narrative of the same frag- 
ment (b6): twmem brahmanagram ne yaipormem 
akaliilyi rudramukhem purohitem wefda(re) 
‘then, having arrived at the village of the brah- 
mans, the disciples said to the purohita Rudra- 
mukha.. .’ 


7. That the reason for the shift in tense has to 
be sought in Tocharian itself and not in some 
source material, is made most probable by the 
comparison of a number of our Tocharian texts 
with their Sanskrit prototypes: 


In the case of the Unmadayanti- (A 59, 85) and 
Visvantara-texts (A 70) the probable source of 
the dramas has been preserved in Aryasira’s 
Jatakamala. In two instances (A 85a5, 70a1) we 
find that A renders Skt. wvdca not by the preterit 
we, but by the present trankaés. Again we are 
warned against looking for too mechanical an ex- 
planation by the rendering of samddidesga by the 
preterit form woldk ‘he ordered "—just as in B 88 
we found wessdm ‘ he says’ alongside wefdre ‘ they 
said,’ 


8. In order to determine the function of the 
shift in tense, I shall try to analyze certain pas- 
sages in A 1-25, the longest continuous text pre- 
served. Even though the first three drama markers 
do not occur in this text, I shall consider the 
dramatic character of these fragments established 
on the basis of the very occurrence of the fourth 
marker—shift in tense. The correctness of such an 
assumj'tion will be proved by the application of 
the results gained from A 1-25 to other texts, pre- 
ferably those with any of the first three drama 
markers. 

My discussion can be relatively brief on account 
of the availability of two translations—Sieg’s U I, 
and G. S. Lane’s Tocharian Punyavantajataka: 
Text and Translation (AmOrSoe Offprint Series 
#21). My interpretation of forms relies primarily 
on Sieg’s translation. 

From A 5a5 on (U I. 8 ff.), in the story of the 
artisan and the painter, the verbs of the narrative 
occur in the following forms: 
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Present: 


5b5 pdltsdnkds ‘he thinks’ 
6a6 Sewimtrd ‘he yawns’ 
lek yas ‘he makes a gesture’ 
(pdaltsdnkas) ‘he thinks ’?° 
b4 pdltsdénkdas ‘he thinks’ 
pdltsdnkas ‘he thinks’ 


7a6-bl ‘he says’ 


8b3 trankds ‘he says’ 

b4-5 (trdnki) ie ‘they say’ 
b5 trankds ‘he says’ 

9a2 trankine ‘they say’ 


9bl traénkds ‘he says’ 


traénkds ‘he says’ 
b6 karyeiie ‘ they laugh’ 


If we look over the verbs occurring in the 
present tense, we notice that they have one feature 
in common: all of them denote an action that can 


easily be enacted on a stage—speaking, laughing, 


making a certain gesture, yawning, uttering a 
thought. Others, which we would tend to consider 
as also easy to act out, remain in the preterit— 
spreading out (a rug or a mat), placing, painting, 
taking, shouting, weeping. 


9. Before we can draw conclusions, we will have 
to extend our list of verbs occurring in the present 
tense and test the applicability of the criterion of 
easy enactability. For the sake of brevity I will 
not repeat verbs that have already been listed from 
the story of the artisan and the painter. 


*° Reconstructed forms or parts of forms are included 
in brackets; only sure cases are listed here. 


Preterit: 
5a5 yes ‘he went’ 
a6 raksdm ‘he spread out for him’ 
bl lyalymam ‘he placed for him’ 
b2 pam ypdm ‘she served (or: fanned) him 
b3 lyak ‘she appeared’ 
ma plac crankds ‘she did not speak a word’ 
ma karyd ‘she did not laugh’ 
rasia ‘she was stretching out’ 
b4 wik8dé ‘she made disappear ’ 


’ 


7a5 wekat ‘it broke to pieces’ 
klarém ‘they fell (to) it’ 
a6 md tak ‘it was not’ 


8a4 pekat ‘he painted’ 
bl kamat ‘he took’ 
kdlk ‘he went’ 
b2 palkat ‘he saw’ (bis) 


wak cark ‘he let go his voice’ 


9a3 kalk ‘he went’ 
a3-4 a(ksi\ind ‘he reported’ 
a6 lyw ‘he sent’ 
palkdnt ‘they saw’ 
bl tak ‘it was’ 
tsirtar ‘they wept’ 


9b2 paknasat ‘he wanted to’ 


From the Aranemi-story in A we may add 
(ku)mse(m)c ‘they are coming’ (A 344b1), from 
the Saddanta-texts: A 402b7 prakdstér ‘asks. Of 
the following three passages only the third seems 
to belong to the primary narrative (for A 91a4 cf. 
A 253b3): A 91a3 wsdyokis poken yo aiicil 
panhwi(s) ‘with gold-colored arms he is bending 
the bow’; A 91a4 (ka)rkeyas pyapyan swinc ‘ from 
the branch flowers rain’; A 96b3 talke yatsi 
wiitksenc ‘they order an offering to be made.’ 

From B the following verbs can be added (equiv- 
alents to A-forms mentioned before are not listed): 
“ greet, honor’ (B 81b5-6 tane brahmani kerciyem 
ne yaipormem poe Sar kos ceccalor sa ka lante 
yarke yamaskem ‘then, having entered the palace, 
all brahmans greet the king only by the raising of a 
hand’), ‘call’ (B 86b1 uttarem mcuskem Sausaim 
lare somska uttara ‘he calls Prince Uttara: ‘ My 
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dear son Uttara’), ‘ prick’ (see above, § 6), ‘sit’ 
(B 92a4 asim fior samam ‘he sits at the foot of 
the throne’), ‘clasp’ (B 354a2 yiéksanatirn(e)), 
‘creet’? (B 405b5 (afica)l yamu yarstir saswa 
‘with anjali he greets: “ Lord..””’). 

B 91al war astsi § yakne yamasdm ‘he performs 
the habit of carrying water’ may rather belong to 
a direct discourse. 

The texts B 107-116, from Eastern sites and in 
Eastern dialect, though in content and general 
structure similar to the ones under discussion,?™ 
do not seem to be subject to any systematic tense 
shift: in B 107 we find weskem ‘they say’ used 
twice (al0, b7) in introducing direct discourse, 
but both times followed and preceded by preterit 
forms of the same verb: weidme a9, b1; wefdre 
b5, wename § b8. In other fragments of the same 
manuscript only preterit forms seem to be used 
in the narrative. Also other Eastern texts seem to 
lack the shift to present tense, ef. B 375-379 (from 
Murtuq) and B 582-583 (also from Murtuq), but 
they are too short to permit conclusive statements 
at this time. 


10. All actions described by verbs listed as oc- 
curring in the present tense within a preterit nar- 
rative can be acted out easily. We can, however, 
not yet convert this statement to say that every 
easily enacted action is described in the present 
tense; for, as we have seen above, there are not 
only some verbs excluded from use in present tense 
($9), but also are there preterit forms found in 
the narrative of verbs otherwise occurring in the 
present ($6). 

If a hypothesis that an easily enacted action is 
described in the present tense is to be accepted, 
then it has to be shown that in the instances with 
‘aberrant’ preterit an otherwise easily enactable 
action can not be acted out. This will have to be 
demonstrated in as many cases as possible. 

In the list of forms from the story of the artisan 
and the painter (§8) three preterits of verbs 
otherwise occurring in the present tense are found: 
A 5b3 crankis, karyd, 9a3-4 aksinna. The first 
two verbs will be taken up in $12; in order to 
understand the preterit aksififia, we will have to 
analyze the whole scene A 8b5ff.: The people 


*“ Tf B 110al is to be read (sa n[o] vi(a)ke [p]la(ce) 
[r](@)ja(g)[r](i) (ne)—cf. Sieg-Siegling’s footnote 1— 
‘(this) story now (is to be understood as taking place 
at) Raijagrha,’ we have a direct drama marker for these 
texts. 


have gathered, looking at the picture of the painter, 
which is mistaken for the real painter, and ask 
(pres.) : ‘ Who was he?’. The artisan tells (pres. ) 
them. Then he goes (pret.) to the king and re- 
ports (PrEeT.) the matter. The king sends (pret.) 
his ministers. They see (pret.) the picture. All 
weep (pret.). The real painter appears and speaks 
(pres.). The setting of the action has been at the 
artisan’s house all the time. Here, and only here 
a speech is enactable; a report made, however 
(without a change in setting, which would have 
to be signaled), at the king’s palace can only be 
told about, not enacted. 

The same reason serves to exclude a present 
tense in the passage quoted above ($6) from the 
B-Aranemi text: In B 88b6 the brahmans speak 
to the purohita at another place, while no change 
of location from the previous scene has been indi- 
cated. Another example of the same type is found 
in the Saddanta-story: (A 66a6 ff.) : Bhadra and 
her father talk (pres.). The king orders his min- 
isters (pret.; they seem to be outside the private 
chambers where the conversation takes place) to 
have the svayamvara announced to the messengers. 
These leave (pret.) and report (pret.) the matter 
to their respective kings. The reporting takes 
place in locations other than the original scene, so 
no enacting is possible; moreover, no direct dis- 
course follows the verb ‘ report,’ which would also 
make enactment impossible. 


11. In these instances, then, dramatic perform- 
ance is impossible on account of the localization of 
the action. In other cases, reasons inherent in the 
plot or derived from social habits may prevent the 
enactment. Thus, in the Saddanta-story, we read 
(A 79al ff.) (ta)m palkoras palskat mar c(es talon)- 
tap cami ndtse klenc tmak ylar pacar seyace oki 
cam o(rknac trankas ma) ontam titi idtse nas 
... onkdlman hatse ma klefic(i) ‘having seen that, 
he thought by himself (pret.): “ May not these 
elephants do harm to that miserable one!” Right 
then he speaks (pres.), like an old (?) father to 
his son, to that man: “ Never is there any harm 
to you from me .. . The elephants will not do you 
any harm.”’ The moment the bodhisattva-ele- 
phant would utter his first thought, the whole 
speech to the hunter would become repetitious ; as 
long as the thought is part only of the (narrated) 
background of the (enacted) action and not of the 
action itself, the composition does not suffer. 

Somewhat more complicated is the situation in 
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the Brhaddyuti-story: The potter rejoices in hav- 
ing received permission to wash the Buddha’s body, 
when he comes to look at his own dry, rough hands. 
He is frightened and shrinks back. Now we read 
(A 23b3-4): dkirnunt asin yo ptankit kisya(p) 
kapsaniiac lkimam pélskat ‘looking with eyes full 
of tears, at the body of the Buddha-teacher, he 
thought to himself.’ Then follows his contemplat- 
ing his unworthiness, ending with: ‘ What should 
I do?’. Thereupon the potter’s hands are trans- 
formed and he proceeds to performing the washing 
of the Buddha. The whole sequence of thought 
would change its character if it would be uttered, 
and could, thereby, be overheard by the Buddha. 
The fact that the silent thoughts are responded to 
only serves to emphasize the Buddha’s power. 

Beyond the mere requirements of the plot, con- 
siderations of a more social order seem to enter 
into passages: In A 7%8b1 ff. we have a conversa- 
tion between King Brahmadatta and the hunters 
that are sent out to get the elephant’s tusks. The 
verbs of speaking are in the present tense. Then, 
in A %8b5, we read lats pdliskat ‘the queen 
thought to herself ’—and a statement contradict- 
ing the king’s words follows. The queen would not 
use such words in front of the king; therefore, 
they cannot be performed. 

In the Migapakkha-story, the king, after de- 
liberation with his ministers, has arrived at a 
decision and announces it (A 74b5; present tense). 
The ministers listen and have some comment of 
their own, but since the matter is closed by the 
statement of the king, they just ponder about it: 
amasait pilskdnt ‘the ministers thought to them- 
selves ’"—their thoughts, again, belong to the re- 
lated part of the story, not the enacted part. 


12. The verbs listed in § 8-9 seem to show that 
enactment applies only to actions that can be per- 
formed with no or at best (‘ prick’) very modest 
stage devices. No indications of the use of stage 
implements can be found; the only passage I have 
discovered that would lend itself to an explanation 
in this manner is B 92a4 asim for samdm ‘he is 
sitting at the foot of the throne,’ but it has no 
cogency in view of the preterit in B 81b6 tane 
aranemi walo brahmanem wratsai_ tsdnkormem 
kissintie yikne sa asin ne lyamatene ‘then King 
Aranemi, having risen to greet the brahmans, 
placed them in teacherly manner on the throne ’— 
sitting beside a throne could be enacted by merely 
sitting on the floor, without the actual presence of 


a throne or a throne-like device, but sitting on a 
throne required a stage implement, and this action, 
characteristically enough, is described in the 
preterit. 


Absence of a stage implement, in this case a 
puppet, explains also the consistent use of the pre- 
terit in A 5b1-4, in the story of the artisan and the 
painter. The gesture of the puppet is described in 
the preterit (réasfid), while the response gesture of 
the painter, being enactable, is given in the present 
tense (6a6 lek yas). Also the verbs for ‘ speaking’ 
and ‘laughing, when used with reference to the 
puppet, occur in the preterit; it seems, however, 
worth mentioning that they are used in the nega- 
tive and may, therefore, be on a somewhat different 
level of enactability from the verbs in the affirma- 
tive. 


13. Certain verbs which one might consider as 
easily acted out do occur in our texts in the pre- 
terit only. Thus, in the story just referred to, we 
read (A 9b1): tém yo cem p"kak tsdrtar ‘ for that 
reason all of them wept,’ as opposed to A 9b5-6 
tim pilkoraés puk wras(ai) ahumdski namtsus 
karyenc ‘having seen that, all people, having be- 
come amazed, are laughing.’ 

It seems possible to assume that certain extreme 
actions did not find expression in acting, but were 
rather relegated to the narrative. For this we may 
refer to two almost identical passages in B-texts: 
B 85b5 tane orottsa kwasaliessa wesenna klyausate 
‘then a great wailing voice was heard’ (preceded 
and followed by passages with a verb of speaking 
in the present tense) ; and B 589b6 tu lyelyakor- 
mem orotsa kwasaliessa wesentia klyausate hav- 
ing seen that, .. was heard,’ again surrounded by 
present tense of ‘to say.’ To these we may add 
the passage A 8b2 imds .. wak cirk ‘then .. he 
let go his voice,’ immediately followed by present 
forms again. 

If the reasons for these limitations of perform- 
ance were entirely a matter of style and artistic 
taste, then it would be impossible to determine 
their scope; on the basis of our very fragmentary 
materials we could at best state that the passages 
preserved seem to suggest an interpretation like 
the one proposed. We may, however, raise the 
question whether there was any more outward 
cause for the suppression of the enactment of, 
theatrically speaking, highly impressive ‘ extreme ’ 
actions. 
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14. Most of the passages introduced by a verb 
of speaking contain, or consist of, metrical text 
preceded—as mentioned above, § 4—by what Sieg- 
Siegling called “name of a meter,” included in 
double bars. The term is not well chosen (as Sieg- 
Siegling themselves felt, cf. A, p. xi): the word 
included in double bars cannot be the designation 
of a meter—for two reasons: (1) meters of the 
same structure are found with a great number of 
different labels (in the case of common types like 
4X %°%°4 several dozens of them) ; (2) the same 
“name of a meter” is used with various meters, 
as, e.g., paiicam with 4X7°7 and 4X7%'7'4, 
tusitabhavan with 4X and parya- 
cintak with 4X5°7 and 4X84 (all these cases 
are taken from A). 

The explanation of these terms as names of 
meters being excluded, the only possible interpre- 
tation seems to be found in an assumption that 
these terms do not refer to the structure of the 
verse, but rather to the manner of recitation or 
performance. We may, thus, consider the so-called 
“names of meters ” as “ names of tunes ”; another 
possibility would seem to be to assume that they 
served as a comprehensive term for ‘tune’ and 
‘way of performance’ which latter then would of 
course most likely be some sort of dance. 

The first assumption may be supported by indi- 
cating that the word translated by Sieg-Siegling 
as ‘ Metrum’ (B kene, A kam) may be safely con- 
nected etymologically with Lat. canere, ete. For 
the use of kene cf. B 514. 

The second theory (which, of course, is only an 
extension of the first one) is suggested by certain 
“names of meters ”:1* beside a great number of 
terms of Sanskrit, or of unknown, origin, we find 
some clearly Tocharian ones, and among these are 
A yuk ‘horse, A ydl ‘antelope.’ It would appear 
possible that these terms referred to specific types 
of dances. ‘ 

There are, however, reasons to reject such theory. 

First, we find terms used to refer to passages in 
the acted-out part as well as in the narrative (ex- 
amples of this are yil A 13a2 (narr.) and A 7b4; 
Surisi A 3a2 (narr.) and A 8b6). This objection 
could be countered by an assumption that actor(s) 


; “Cf. Pokorny, Idg. Et. Wb. 526. B kene, not listed 
in Pokorny, makes it more likely that the root should 
be given as *ken (kene < *konos). 

* Certain indications from Tibetan drama could be 
adduced here; see, though, § 19. 


and narrator(s) both would perform dances; there- 
fore, a second objection gains special importance : 
the term aptsaradarsan is used A 6b1 in a context 
where only one actor speaks, while in A 274b8 the 
reference is to several actors. It seems utterly 
unlikely that—with such a rich terminology at 
hand—a solo and a group dance would be referred 
to by the same term; it seems therefore safer to 
adhere to the first theory and consider the terms in 
question as names of tunes, 


15. Use of standard tunes (very many of the 
names have a wide spread, as pointed out above) 
means imposing certain restrictions upon the 
versatility of dramatic expression. The dramatic 
situation may have had a determining influence 
upon the selection of a tune; we have no indica- 
tions, however, that beyond this (and it has to be 
emphasized that even this interrelation is purely 
hypothetical as of now) any crescendo was possible : 
whatever utterance we have, if it is directed toward 
someone else, it is introduced by ‘to say,’ if it is 
not meant for another person, the introduction is 
‘to think.’ 


This seems to point to rather consistent levels in 
the performance, with no quick change from mod- 
erate to extreme or vice-versa possible. The tune- 
imposed limitations may have influenced also other 
parts of the performance outside the direct dis- 
course, so that this would be the reason why effec- 
tive ‘extreme’ actions appeared only in the nar- 
rative. 


16. We may pause here for a moment and try 
to sum up the findings made so far: Using the 
shift in tense as a criterion, we have come to see 
that a Tocharian dramatic performance is done 
on two levels—that of action proper, and that of 
narration. The range of enacting is very small; no 
stage implements are used. Restrictions in enact- 
ing suggest a performance in dance; terms used to 
label the tunes seem to point to the same interpre- 
tation, but it appears to be more cautious not to 
base any conclusions on them, 

We have not paid any attention so far to the 
question of the number of actors performing. 
Again our materials are too scanty to permit an 
exhaustive statement. We can state, though, that 
no limitations are discernible: In A 78 the king, 
the queen, and the hunters seem to be on the stage ; 
in the story of the four princes that revived a dead 
lion and are eaten for their foolishness, all four 
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speak (A 11-12). Wherever a larger group of 
people can be expected, as in the case of the 
onlookers in the artisan-painter-story (A 8b4), 
our text fails to give us any reference to the exact 
size of the group. The only thing, then, that re- 
mains sure is that no restrictions to two or three 
actors seem to exist. 


17. While we were trying to discover informa- 
tion about the techniques of the acting group, 
certain data have been arrived at that permit us 
to make statements about the narration, too. 

We have seen that the narrative contains metri- 
cal passages which are in part labeled with the 
same names of tunes as found in the acted-out 
portion. This means that we have to conclude that 
certain parts of the narrative were sung. Since 
only a small fraction of the total narrative is 
marked with a tune, we have to conclude further 
that the remainder was performed in a different 
way. Whether this was a standard tune, a recita- 
tivo, or normal speaking, is an open question. The 
first assumption seems excluded by the uneven 
structure of the prose text that would not be sub- 
jectable to a tune like those tied up with regular 
structures in verse passages. As for the remaining 
alternatives—speaking or recitativo—, I cannot 
see any way of choosing between the two at this 
time. 

Another question that remains to be settled is 
whether only one narrator was used. Theoretically, 
a recitativo-type of narrative could be thought of 
as performed by several narrators, even though 
such an assumption seems rather far-fetched. 
There may, however, be a way to solve the problem : 
In a text that shows the beginning of a drama 
(B 520),'* the first dialogue is preceded by a Bud- 
dhastotra.** On the basis of numerous Buddha- 
stotras in which the first person singular is used 
(cf. B 203, 205-209 ; 204; 215-219 ; 224-227; 228- 
230; ete.; none with the first person plural seems 
to occur) we may safely assume that this one also 
contained forms of the 1st sg., even if none has 
been preserved. It would, of course, be possible to 
identify this “I” with the scribe of the text; 
however, that does not seem very likely in view of 
the fact that between the Buddhastotra and the 


13 For identification of B 520 as dramatic see § 18. 

*The Buddhastotra (B 71-76) preceding the first 
dialogue of the Aranemi-Subhiasitagavesin-play could 
also be adduced here; however, the transition to the con- 
versation of the Tusita-gods is unfortunately missing. 


narrative of the first scene there is no particularly 
marked transition. Hence, it seems most natural 
to assume that the “I” refers to the person re- 
citing the Buddhastotra and the narrative ; I shall, 
therefore, postulate only one narrator at a time. 

This, then, means that a Tocharian drama may 
be briefly characterized as an interplay between a 
narrator and a number of actors.’® 


18. Fragmentary as our information may re- 
main, our texts have provided us with a variety of 
data on techniques and form of Tocharian drama. 
Much remains to be desired: We need a more com- 
prehensive set of criteria which will, in an ideal 
case, help us to identify every pertinent fragment 
as dramatic. It has been suggested ($3) that 
interchange of prose and verse might be a good 
criterion. We have found that in all dramatic 
texts identifiable as such so far this interchange 
is attested. In all probability, the interchange is 
indeed a drama marker, but we may have to wait 
for definite proof. Meanwhile however, we may 
introduce the argument of indirect indications of 
shift in tense into our discussion: We have seen 
that the normal tense of the narrative is the 
preterit ; unless we must assume that the use of the 
preterit was excluded on grounds of subject matter 
(as in the case of the Maitreyasamitinataka), we 
may consider the occurrence of present tense forms 
clearly belonging to the narrative on small frag- 
ments with interchange of prose and verse as an 
indication of shift in tense, evei if no preterit is 
attested in the same text. It is to be expected that 
mostly verbs of speaking will provide us with this 
help, because only here a verb can easily be shown 
to be part of the narrative, viz., if direct discourse 
follows it. 

On the basis of this argument, numerous frag- 
ments can be claimed as likely dramatic; an in- 
complete list from B contains the following frag- 
ments: B 396-397, 406, 408, 520,1° 574-576, 585, 
592, 609-616, 617-620, 621-622, ete. 


19. The purpose of this paper has been to pro- 
vide us with data on Tocharian drama taken ex- 
clusively from Tocharian texts. Other sources of 


15 Actually, such a description is not quite precise 
enough since in some instances we can discover that the 
same character serves as a narrator in one story and as 
an actor in another of a higher order—which means that 
we have cases of play within a play. I shall discuss 
these observations at a later occasion. 

16 Cf. § 17. 
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information that are apt to furnish us with further 
help in elucidating problems of techniques or form 
have been deliberately left out of consideration. 
Such potential sources are works of Tocharian pic- 
torial art with their numerous representations of 
jataka scenes which are very likely to give us some 
insight into dramatic techniques, and the dramatic 
works of neighboring areas, the comparison of 


which with the dramatic works of neighboring 
areas, the comparison of which with Tocharian 
drama will add to our knowledge about Tocharian 
drama itself; aside from the study of Indic drama, 
the comparison with Tibetan drama in particular 
(which apparently shows striking affinities to the 
type of performance described here) should prove 
rewarding. 


THE BASIS OF ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY (1). 


D. D. Kosamsti 


Tata INSTITUTE OF FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 


I. 1. Introduction. 2. Old tribes and new. 3. Other 
tribes. 4. Forest tribes. 5. Caste as class. 


II. 6. Rise and decline of trade. 7%. Land grants. 
8. Fields and inhabitants. 9. Recapitulation. 


1. InrRopucTION. The advance of agrarian 
village economy over tribal country is the first 
great social revolution in India: the change from 
an aggregate of gentes to a society. This is still 
reflected in the endless ramifications of the extant 
caste system, where the caste names, endogamy, 
commensal tabu, exogamous septs observed in 
practice (often with totemic names), and caste 
sabha@ councils are all of tribal origin. Though 
the individual village appeared changeless, vir- 
tually self-sufficient, and of a fixed pattern with 
almost closed production, the increasing density 
of village settlement inevitably brought about suc- 
cessive transformations of the superstructure. We 
know that in spite of caste division of labor within 
the village, its production was not of commodities 
except as regards a small part of the surplus 
reaching the hands of the state. The methods for 
extracting this surplus would necessarily differ in 
the same district according as to whether it had 
two villages or two thousand. These changes in 
the state mechanism, and in the class of people 
who received the surplus, must be regarded as 
material for history, even when no episodes and 
chronological details or king-names are known. 

What becomes then of the lack of historical 
sense which stamps all Indian source-materials and 
intellectuals, of all but the most recent period? 
The later, unchanging, virtually closed village 
economy is clearly responsible. Once settled down 
to its ultimate form, external happenings had very 


little meaning for the unarmed village. Conscious- 
ness of other people means contact with them 
which in turn implies war or trade and exchange 
of commodities. Compared to the round of seasons 
with their marked differences of climate, occupa- 
tion, and food supply, the difference between years 
was negligible because the production and labor 
were not cumulative. The year’s produce was 
distributed and consumed during the course of the 
year, mostly within the village. Any outstanding 
personality either migrated to the capital, or if he 
left a mark upon the place of his birth, was 
swallowed up by folklore, myth, deification of the 
hero or saint to whom a cult might be dedicated 
but whose personal history would evaporate in 
legend. The rustic intellectual—the village brah- 
min whose mentality stamps most Sanskrit litera- 
ture directly or indirectly—concentrated upon the 
almanac, not the succession of years. Records were 
useless and difficult to keep on the available 
materials ; the all-pervading ritual had been reduced 
to formulae and verses memorized by the elect. 
Only to a court-recorder like Kalhana or to traders 
(mostly Jain) did annals or registers mean any- 
thing. IF THE VILLAGE SEEMS TO EXIST FROM 
“TIME IMMEMORIAL,” IT IS ONLY BECAUSE THE 
MEMORY OF TIME SERVED NO USEFUL FUNCTION IN 
THE VILLAGE ECONOMY THAT DOMINATED THE 
COUNTRY. Brahminism, like other  sacerdotal 
groups in ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, pro- 
ceeded by claiming scriptural or divine sanction 
“from the remotest antiquity” for whatever in- 
novation was thrust upon the priestly class. 
Changes of government and the general spread 
of village cultivation would have worn down 
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to approximately the same elementary pattern a 
village founded in 1350 a.p. as one of 250 B.C. 
This may be seen by comparison today with its 
neighboring villages of Sopara (Sirparaka) ; or of 
the hamlet of Domgri (on Salsette island, opposite 
Bassein) which should be the Dounga of Ptolemy, 
and probably the ancient Dhenukakata.' 


A change of the utmost historical importance 
is in the relation of the ideological superstructure 
to the productive basis; what had been an indis- 
pensable stimulus at the beginning became a com- 
plete hindrance by absolute stagnation at the end. 
Marx noted only the backwardness engendered by 
the caste system, the grip of the most disgusting 
ritual such as worship of the cow, cobra, monkey, 
which sickeningly degraded man. On the other 
hand, without these superstitions assimilated by 
brahminism at need (e.g. Raj. 1. 182-6 for the 
Naga cults of Kasmir; Stein’s note on the Nila- 
mata-purdna), tribal society could not have been 
converted peacefully to new forms nor free savages 
changed into helpless serfs—though peace between 
tribes (whose normal intercourse means war) and 
change from hunting or pastoralism to agriculture 
guarantee a decidedly more secure livelihood for 
the tribesman. Only an imposing ritual, or over- 
powering force, or modern socialism could have 
won the savage over. The Indian method reduced 
the need for violence to a minimum by substitu- 
tion of religion; caste and the smrtis adopted or 
replaced totem and tabu with more power than 
the sword or bow. This avoided large-scale 
chattel slavery, never important in Indian rela- 
tions of production as it was in Greece and Rome. 
Brahmin ritual, moreover, was not just witch- 
doctor’s mumbo-jumbo, but accompanied a prac- 
tical calendar, fair meteorology, and sound-working 
knowledge of agricultural technique unknown to 
primitive tribal groups which never went beyond 
the digging-stick or hoe. For all his magic can- 
trips, the brahmin immigrant? into tribal lands 


1E. H. Johnston, JRAS, 1941, pp. 208-213. The older 
identification of Dhenukikata with Dharnikotéi in the 
Guntur district (near Amarivati) seems based upon a 
Dhinyakataka in the Mayidavolu copper plates of the 
Pallava Yuvarija Sivaskandavarman (EI. VI, pp. 84-89). 
So many Dharnikoté donors coming to Karle, Nasik, 
Kanheri right across the peninsula would be unaccount- 
able. Dhenukikata must have been on or near the west 
coast, convenient to the trade routes to all these places. 

2 DHI, p. 182: “ Cette conquéte se continue a l’époque 


was at first an effective pioneer and educator, 
though inevitably becoming a mere drain upon 
production. The same emphasis upon traditional 
superstition eventually became a fetter, completely 
inhibiting any further advance in the means of 
production, leading to stagnation with helplessness 
in the fact of invasion, famine, epidemic, or other 
disaster. We must note the difference between this 
later brahminism and the far earlier type which 
had developed within the tribe. Alexander’s 
invasion of the Punjab had been resisted desper- 
ately by Aryan tribesmen with incitement and full 
support of the tribal brahmins, though without 
cooperation between any two tribes. The later brah- 
min had neither tribal nor bourgeois patriotism, 
looked out only for himself, remaining apart from 
the rest of the people, and preached the necessity 
of strong kingship, no matter whose, even when 
it meant surrender to an invader (Mbh. 12. 67. 
6-7, etc.). 

It was impossible for the villages to develop a 
bourgeoisie ; science, transport, technical progress, 
heavy industry, were impossible too without a basic 
change which would lead to absolute dominance 
of commodity production. This came with the 
British period. The victory of the machine brought 
with it the missing historical sense; the new uni- 
versal market created, for the first time, an Indian 
bourgeoisie and nationalism, as well as bourgeois 
nationalisms for the people of each cultural-lin- 
guistic component. 


The nature of the Arthasdstra economy and 
difference between Mauryan and _ pre-Mauryan 
society having been considered in an earlier paper 
(JBBRAS, XXVII (1951), pp. 180-213), I shall 
concentrate, in what follows, mostly upon the 
principal changes visible in the Gupta period. 
Neither empire was founded by foreign invaders; 
neither is a simple change of dynasty over a 
changeless basis, as would be clear even if we had 
nothing more to go upon than the splendid literary 
developments which include Kalidasa. Conglo- 
merated villages do not suddenly produce great 
court poetry and drama without reason. For the 
rest, it must be confessed that the official and 


historique, notamment comme au Bengale, par l’installa- 
tion de colonies brahmaniques dotées par les souverains.” 
Many brahmins immigrated without royal invitation. 
The “conquest” is not merely spiritual, but economic 
and sociological as well. It is, in fact, the real Aryan 
conquest, if the term has any meaning at all. 
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fashionable histories* now available, with their 
emphasis upon names, conjectured dates, changes 
of dynasty, but complete neglect of what happened 
to the means and relations of production, would 
(if the reader takes them seriously) go far to 
prove the oversimplified proto-Marxian views. 


2. OLD TRIBES AND NEW. Excavations at places 
like Brahmagiri in Mysore State show chalcolithic 
remains topped immediately by a Mauryan stratum, 
followed without intermediacy by a Satavahana 
layer. In the vast slaughter of Asoka’s Kalinga 
war, there is no mention of opposing princes or 
kings. Elsewhere in the Asokan edicts only tribal 
names appear. But he mentions by name the 
contemporary Greek kings Antiochus, Antigonus, 
Ptolemaios, Magas, Aleksandros; so it is clear that, 


* Beginning with Vincent Smith’s Oxford History of 
India (with its praise for “ strong ” empires of all sorts) 
and finishing as of 1954 with the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan’s Age of Imperial Unity and The Classical Age. 
These books start with an incredibly slender foundation 
of valid data, on which an imposing superstructure of 
conjecture, mere verbiage, and class-fashions is erected ; 
of course, the class is no longer the British but the 
Indian bourgeoisie, which strives desperately to produce 
a history as “respectable” as that of the foreigner in 
his own country. 

The general reference works are Ms. = Manusm;ti; 
F = inscriptions by number in J. F. Fleet, Inscriptions 
of the early Gupta kings and their successors (Corpus 
Inse. Ind. III; Caleutta, 1888); P=F. E. Pargiter’s 
Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age (Oxford, 
1913); HI =Epigraphia Indica; IA =Indian Anti- 
quary; JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society; 
IHQ =Indian Historical Quarterly. Besides these, I 
have made use of the Nirnaysigar edition of the Harsa- 
caritam and the English translation by E. B. Cowell and 
F. W. Thomas (Or. Trans. Fund New Ser. VIII, Royal 
As. Soe. London, 1929); W. Norman Brown, The Story 
of Kdlaka (Washington, 1933) and the article Arya 
Kadlaka by Muni Kalyanavijaya, Dvivedi Abhinandana 
Grantha (Allahabad, Sam. 1990) pp. 94-119; Raj. = 
Stein’s translation of the Rajatarangini; L. de la Vallée- 
Poussin: DHI = Dynasties et lV Histoire de V’Inde (Paris, 
1935) and ITM = V’Inde aux temps des Mauryas (Paris, 
1930) for an excellent précis of the facts without verbose 
conjectures. For the Chinese travellers, 8. Beal’s Bud- 
dhist Records of the Western World (2 vol.; London, 
1884); J. Legge: Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms (Oxford, 
1886) ; H. A. Giles: idem (Cambridge, 1923). K. P. Jaya- 
swal’s Hindu Polity (2nd ed. Bangalore, 1943) gives 
many conjectures which seem ill grounded, and A. S. Al- 
tekar’s History of Village Communities in Western India 
(Bom. Uni./Oxford, 1927) contains little history except 
in the title; both of these have been left out of the dis- 
cussion. The edition of Marx and Engels’ scattered 
writings on India is undated, being no. 4 of the Socialist 
Book Club’s series printed at Allahabad, between 1934 


except for the Mauryan empire, there was no king- 
ship of the type in India at that time. Pre-Maur- 
yan and Mauryan trade plus the Mauryan conquest 
gave the necessary impetus to change from tribal 
chieftainship to absolute monarchy based upon a 
standing army and regular taxes. Contrast this 
with the list of Samudragupta’s conquests (Alla- 
habad pillar, F. 1) where kings far outnumber 
kingless tribes; for example, nine among many 
kings of Aryavarta totally exterminated, another 
twelve among the many of the peninsula (daksi- 
ndpatha) conquered but set up again as feudatories. 
Kingship which would ultimately lead to feudalism 
from above was becoming a common local phe- 
nomenon by the middle of the 4th century A.D., 
albeit with certain large territorial gaps. Unlike 
the Mauryans, the Guptas had no known tribal 


and 1938. Neither the editor (Mulk Raj Anand), nor 
those who read through the booklet before publication 
(Edgell Rickward, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sajjad Zaheer, 
P. C. Joshi, Z. A. Ahmad), nor foundation members of 
the Book Club like M. R. Masani, Jayaprakash Narayan, 
R. M. Lohia, Narendra Deva saw fit to warn the reader 
that these selections would be completely misleading 
without proper study and grasp of later work on 
primitive societies by the same authors. R. C. Ma- 
jumdar’s Corporate Life In Ancient India (Calcutta, 
1918) and Radhakumud Mookerji’s Local Government 
In Ancient India (Oxford, 1920) possess the merit of 
coming down to reality with epigraphic records, in 
place of the usual veda-purdna speculations; but these 
scholars lost sight of all historical movement, thrusting 
everything upon “Ancient India ” indiscriminately, with- 
out regard to tribal life and developments stemming 
from it, or to the element of decay that is quite palpable 
when closed, self-sufficient village economy becomes the 
simple norm. Besides the decennial Indian Census 
reports, useful summaries are to be found in E. Thurston 
& K. Rangachari: Castes & Tribes Of Southern India 
(7 vol., Madras, 1909); H. H. Risley: Tribes & Castes 
of Bengal—Ethnographic Glossary (2 vol.; Calcutta, 
1891) shows a touching faith in the lower nasal index 
for Aryans as against the Comtism of J. C. Nesfield’s: 
Brief View of the Caste System of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh (Allahabad, 1888) ; neither book is 
to be trusted in its theories; R. E. Enthoven: Tribes & 
Castes of Bombay (Bombay, 1920; 2 vol.) was the last 
book of the series, as that of D. C. J. Ibbetson: Report 
on the Census of the Punjab, vol. I (Caleutta, 1883) 
seems to have been the first. The studies of 8. C. Roy 
and Verrier Elwin on the tribes of Chota Naigpir, and 
the cautious work of J. H. Hutton: Caste in India 
(Oxford-Bombay, 1951) show the connection between 
tribal and caste observances with less theorizing than 
the pioneers. A. M. Hocart’s Caste (London, 1950) is 
pure theory undiluted with reality. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri’s Studies in Cola History and Administration 
gives a picture of the southern sabha. 
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origin. This seems to be the chief reason for 
special prominence given to the marriage of Can- 
dragupta I to the Licchavi princess Kumiaradevi, 
a patent of nobility for the Guptas, who came to 
power too early to find a Mahabharata ancestor. 
Much is conjectured as to the Licchavis being a 
great power in the north, but the epigraphs show 
only a late and trifling royal house in Nepal, 
claiming origin from the ancient tribe whose power 
had been completely broken by AjataSatru in their 
original home Bihar (capital Basarh, ancient 
Vesali) by 470 B.c. The brahmins even took the 
Licchavis as a low mixed caste (Ms. 10.22). The 
Manusmrti takes the Ambastha (M/s. 10.8) to be 
the offspring of a brahmin father and vaisya 
mother, the Ugra (M/s. 10.9) to originate from a 
ksatriya father and Sidra mother. But the latter 
was a tribe (cf. R. Fick, Festschrift Winternitz 
[ Leipzig, 1933] pp. 279-286), and the former is 
given as the medical guild (M/s. 10.47) as well as 
a tribe (Mbh. 2.29.6). It is clear that militarized 
tribes headed towards oligarchy (over a conquered 
population), monarchy, or with growing trade to 
nationhood ; those without weapons could survive 
only as guilds or castes. Both local and invading 
tribes (like the later Rajputs) were thus being 
absorbed into society, at different levels, some 
giving their name to an entire province. 


One important group of tribes nearing extinc- 
tion was the Nagas. Naga kings (P. 49, 72) are 
mentioned twice in puranic lists, the second time 
without names (P. 53, 73); the Naga mark remains 
indelibly stamped upon proper names. Samudra- 
gupta destroyed kings Nagadatta, Ganapatinaga, 
Nagasena in Aryavarta proper. Candragupta II 
(Vikramaditya) married a Naga princess Kubera- 
niga. Cirea 400 A.pD., we find a mahdraja Mahe- 
Svaranaga, son of king Nagabhatta (F. 77). King 
Samksobha, son of Hastin, gives away (F'. 25; about 
A.D. 538) a village in the Maninaga-petha.* The 
neighbour king Sarvanitha (F. 28; A.p. 512-3) 


‘For the survival of the Maniniga cult, D. C. Sircar, 
EI, XXVIII, pp. 328-334, particularly in Orissa; Loka- 
vigraha-bhattiraka ruled (600 A.D.) Tosalyam sdstada- 
sdtavirdjydyam. As for the prevalence of the Naga cult, 
it is not necessary to postulate a ‘ wide-spread pre-Aryan 
Niga civilisation.’ It would suffice if unassimilated 
Nagas were steadily driven heyond an expanding peri- 
phery of ‘Aryanisation,’ there to act upon even more 
savage tribal people. Note that later, descent from a 
Niaga-kula is regarded as a good substitute for gene- 
alogies going back to the epics. 


donated shares in a village to a merchant Sakti- 
naga, son of Svaminaga ; another share to Kumara- 
naga and Skandanaga jointly. The Navasadhasan- 
kacaritam mentions cobra (naga) guardian deities 
of important central Indian cities like Dhara. We 
see how the assimilation proceeded, the tribal 
origin of the Central Indian city of Nagpur, the 
reason why the cobra accompanies great Hindu 
gods like Siva, Visnu, GaneSa; why the ndga- 
pancami is so important a festival. The point is 
that the Nagas are not alone. To this day, some 
Naga tribes survive in Assam, Burma, and beyond 
the frontier ; but so do many other tribes in Assam, 
Bengal, Bihar, Chota Nagpir, the Western Ghats, 
the Nilgiris—i.e. wherever regular farming and 
settlement by the village system did not pay. The 
major historical change in ancient India was not 
between dynasties but in the advance of agrarian 
village settlements over tribal lands, metamor- 
phosing tribesmen into peasant cultivators, or guild 
craftsmen. 


3. OTHER TRIBES remain in various stages, often 
dwindling to royal families, as in the case of the 
Licchavis, and perhaps the Nagas in Aryavarta. 
Of the nine tribes that paid tribute to Samudra- 
gupta, apparently on the same level as frontier 
kings, the Malavas (P. 54,74) enjoyed sufficient 
respect to have their tribal era used as often as the 
Gupta era; this without mention of any Malava 
king * as a ruler, hence presumably through Malava 
tribal patronage of brahmins.® The widely dis- 


5A. S. Altekar, reading the Nandsa sacrificial yipa 
pillars in EI, XXVII, pp. 252-268 presents us with an 
illogical king Srisoma of the “ Malava republic,” though 
the word for king is nowhere to be found in the text 
he gives on p. 264, facing his English version. Possibly, 
the royal office and title has been conjectured from the 
rajarsi-dharma-paddhati of p. 263; a mahdsendpati is to 
be found on the third of these pillars (p. 267). 

®*In older days, they could even have left a Malava 
gotra among brahmins, as did the Bhrgu, Vaikarna, 
Purukutsa, and other tribes (JBBRAS, XXVI, 1950, 
pp. 21-80). The Udumbaras are known as a tribe by 
their coins and other, literary records; the name survives 
as a Visvimitra gotra, though it was also the Kasyapa 
poet Bhavabhiti’s family name. This tribe (Kasika on 
Pan. 4.1.173 tribe; 4.1.99, gotra) has been left out of 
the main discussion, in spite of an excellent totemic 
name, as it would take too long to discuss J. Przyluski’s 
Austro-Asiatic theory (JA, 208, 1926, pp. 1-59). The 
Silankiyana dynasty of the Gupta period may bear a 
tribal name; the tribe existed (Kasika on Pan. 5. 3. 114) 
and has also left brahmin gotras in the Bhrgus, Visva- 
mitras, and Agastis, the wide divergence being sugges- 
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tributed Abhiras show all stages of tribal develop- 
ment; ten unnamed Abhira kings, and people, un- 
known in Pili books, are mentioned in the puranas 
and 2nd century A.D. inscriptions (P. 45, 54, 72, 
4; EI, VIII, p. 89, ISvarasena; DHI, pp. 185- 
188). The tribe paid tribute to Samudragupta, 
and the widespread modern Ahir caste is generally 
taken to be its offshoot. The Kharaparikas appar- 
ently survived in Damoh district till after the 
Muslim conquest (FI, XII, pp. 46-7). The Arju- 
nayanas of the inscription are to be identified with 
those in the Ganapatha on Pan. 4.2:53. The 
Sanakanika tribe in the tributary list, had devel- 
oped a royal feudatory house (F. 3) with the 
hereditary title mahdraja, by A.D. 401-2. The 
Varika king Visnunandin (F. 59) set up a sacri- 
ficial post in Malava samvat 428 = A.D. 372-3 on 
which three royal ancestors in the direct line are 
given. Five tribal-oligarchic nations in some sort 
of diplomatic relations with Samudragupta were 
powerful enough to be ranked apart, presumably as 
invading rulers; the Daivaputras, Sahis, Sahanu- 
Sahis, Sakas (P. 45, 46, 72), Murundas (P. 46, 47, 
72). The Sakas had later to be defeated in battle 
by Candragupta II. The Sahis and SahanuSsahis 
were presumably Scythian invaders assuming the 
title from Sassanian kings, and might have been 
the lot invited by the Jain dcarya Kalaka; other 
such tribal invaders were the Hiinas (P. 45-47, 72) 
who fought against many Indian kings and were 
eventually absorbed without trace though more 
slowly than the Pusyamitras defeated by Skanda- 
gupta. The Murundas ranked high in the scale 
of importance and respectability, for king Sarva- 
naitha’s mother (F. 28, 29, 31; circa A.D. 516-534) 


tive of such tribal contact; but the connection between 
tribe and dynasty should be traced directly, for brah- 
minism was hy now strong enough to lend a gotra name 
to the ruling chiefs of a tribe. On the other hand, even 
recently, hereditary brahmin family priests took on the 
surnames of the non-brahmin feudal barons whom they 
served, e.g. Ghorpade, Amgre, Ghitage, of Mahirastra. 
The 1921 Census listed a total of 515 Udumbara brah- 
mins in the Panch Mahals and Kaira districts of Bombay. 
The Abhiras have left no gotra among brahmins, but a 
sept or subdivision named Ahir appears among the 
tailor, shepherds, milkmen, potters, carpenters, gold- 
smiths, leader-workers and fishermen castes, as also 
among the present Katkari and Bhil tribes (Enthoven 
1.34, 1.157, 2.173, 3.25) as among the true Maratha 
settlers. With the Bhils, this may be ascribed to the 
ahir fish totem; but for the rest, the most plausible 


explanation would be contact with the classical abhira 
tribe. 


is queen Murundasvamini*? or Murundadevi i.e. 
the Murunda princess, no other personal name 
being given. The Yaudheyas (Pan. 4.1.176, 5.3. 
117), supposedly exterminated by Rudradiman 
(EI, VIII, p. 44) had formerly no royal names 
on their coins; in the Gupta period they elected, 
or at least assented to, (puraskrta) a king-com- 
mander mahdraja mahdsendpati who could set up 
his own inscription (Ff. 59). If the Yaudheyas 
are to be taken as the modern Johiyas (DHI, p. 
44) of Bahawalpur on the Sutlej, the tribe-caste 
survived the institution of kingship. 

The Vakataka name is known only through a 
royal line (Ff. 53-56 et al; P. 50, 73 VindhyaSakti) 
but they seem originally to have been a tribe also. 
The Vakataka king Rudrasena II married Pra- 
bhavatigupta, daughter of Devagupta (= Candra- 
gupta II) and Kuberanaga, which is taken as 
showing the immediacy of these kings to the Gupta 
empire; that such alliances at the time freed the 
lesser king from the last remnants of tribal restric- 
tions has usually been ignored. Under tribal law, 
marriage with a stranger would not be legitimate 
without special adoption into the tribe; a tribal 
chief had only the rank of first among peers, 
whether his father had been king before him or 
not, the real power vesting in tribal assemblies 
till such a period as inequalities between individual 
tribesmen’s wealth become too great for tribal 
institutions. The Maukharis (F. 47-51) were 
originally tribal kings whose rule became para- 
mount in northern India after the Guptas. Their 
tribal origin and the remnants of tribal right are 
proved by the fact that Harsa Siladitya, even when 
he had the most powerful army of his day and 
was in fact the ruler, had to undergo the formality 
of election to his deceased Maukhari brother-in- 
law’s throne. Actually, he assumed power jointly 
with his widowed sister Rajyasri, at least in the 
beginning of rule over Maukhari domains; which is 
not to be interpreted as evidence of republicanism 
in ancient Indian monarchies (pace Jayaswal) but 
assent to the rule of a stranger by the leading 
Maukharis, who counted as nobles of the former 
court. Harga succeeded to his brother’s kingdom 
without question or election. Clearly, almost every 
tribe of any power or importance had developed 
kingship by the Gupta age. The kings did not 


™This compound enables us to dismiss S. Konow’s 
interpretation of Murunda as Scythian word translated 
by svdmin (DHI, pp. 45-6). 
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always outgrow tribal restrictions, or develop an 
outlook broader than that for which society beyond 
tribal limits hardly exists. The pride, prejudices, 
heroic inconsequence, and absolute political incapa- 
city (DHI, p. 132) of every little Rajput clan at a 
critical period of Mohammedan aggression are 
clear symptoms of inability to see beyond the tribe. 
This restricted vision explains jdti endogamy, 
exclusiveness, and why so many of the surviving 
non-military tribes, when in close contact with de- 
veloped Indian society, became “ criminal tribes ” ; 
stealing from anyone not a member of the gens is 
no crime in tribal law, often a simple duty. 


4. Forest tTriBEs also continued to exist in 
spite of the aforementioned adaptation and change. 
Gupta records pass the Bhil or Bhilla tribesmen 
by in silence, but the puranas mention seven 
Gardabhila kings (P. 45, 46, 72) though the 
accepted variant is Gardabhina (e.g. Bhinmal 
=Bhilmal). The other seems preferable from the 
story of Kalaka where the king who abducted the 
dcarya’s sister, the nun Sarasvati, for his harem 
and lost his life in the following invasion, is 
named Gardabhilla; I attach special importance 
to the termination. This is related to the legend 
of Vikrama (son of a Gandharva transformed for 
a while into a donkey gardabha) who later drove 
out the invaders. The more primitive Bhils 
survived as tribesmen, because of their superior 
prowess as archers, but aversion to the plough. 
Their labour, way of life, and beliefs now approxi- 
mate more and more to those of the ordinary 
Kunabi agriculturist. 

The explicit mention of unnamed forest tribes 
is found in Samudragupta’s prasasti, where the 
‘emperor is credited with havirg reduced all the 
forest kings to servitude: paricariki-krta-sarvata- 
vika-rajasya. The territory of these “kings” lies 
predominantly in what is now Bengal, Orissa, 
Central India; there was no question of the densely 
settled portion of the Gangetic plain relapsing into 
tribal forms of production. But we know that 
besides the territory between the Narmada and 
the Jamuni, all the eastern frontier and the whole 
peninsula had their full quota of tribes too. 

The process of absorption was varied, apart from 
direct conquest. The passage of tribes into guilds 
or castes may be seen from our Census reports. 
I am concerned here only with early historical 
evidence for assimilation. In general traders and 
Buddhist missionaries penetrated tribal areas long 


before their formal, thinly held conquest by the 
Mauryans. The brahmin Bavari (Malalasekera, 
Dict. Pali Proper Names, II, 279-80) had founded 
a gurukula on the Godavari river even before his 
conversion by the Buddha. This intercourse led 
first to accumulation of wealth by trade for some 
tribes, knowledge of better weapons and improved 
military tactics; later to farming and civilisation. 
Thus in the trade period we find support to wan- 
dering almsmen in the form of cave retreats or 
monastic foundations which craftsman, merchant, 
and king endowed so generously. The connection 
of Jainism with trade and dissemination of Bud- 
dhism along trade routes are well documented. In 
the settlement period which we shall mainly con- 
sider, the emphasis passed to the brahmin, with 
royal village endowments to brahmins or temples 
managed by brahmins. 


King Hastin (Ff. 25) is called ruler over Dabhiala 
and the 18 forest kingdoms, reminiscent of the 
modern Atharaigarh about Sambalpur. He gave 
donations to brahmins like any other contemporary. 
His case is peculiar in that he claims descent in 
the nrpati-parivrajaka ‘ royal ascetic’ line. Though 
many kings are supposed traditionally to have 
taken to the ascetic life in old age, that would 
not suffice to give the label to Hastin’s family. 
The correct interpretation seems to be that some 
ascetic going into the wilderness acquired special 
respect from the tribesmen, married into the tribe, 
aggrandized its power as king, and so founded the 
dynasty. Something of the sort is recorded of the 
very rich, powerful, cultured Indian kingdom of 
Cambodia; the founder was Kaundinya, an Indian 
adventurer of high caste and considerable skill 
with the bow who married the aboriginal (ndga) 
princess Soma that ruled the local tribe, thus 
starting the kingdom which has left such magnifi- 
cent architectural remains. That brahmins took 
consorts from the aborigines or Siidras is known; 
the poet Bana had two pdragava half-brothers, so 
begotten. Lokanatha in Bengal, proud to claim 
such descent from brahmins through gidra women, 
(EI, XV, p. 301 ff.) was independent enough to 
defeat armies sent against him, and to make land- 
grants to brahmins on his own account. IT Is 
ONLY WITH FIXED REGULAR VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS 
THAT THE FULL RIGIDITY OF CASTE DEVELOPS. 
Dharmadosga is supposed to have kept his kingdom 
free from all caste intermixture vihita-sakala- 
varnasamkaram (F. 35) as in the golden krta age, 
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but is himself suspected of mixed brahmin-ksatriya 
ancestry. The prize example of brahminism ad- 
justing itself to reality and coming to terms with 
local customs is in Malabar, where the patriarchal 
Nambiidiri brahmins regularly beget children for 
the “Sidra” matrilinear Nair caste whose chiefs 
count as ksatriyas, and which retained all political 
power. An example in the opposite direction is 
of king Mahasiva-Tivararaja (7.81) who describes 
himself as a parama-vaisnava of the Pandu line 
and grants land to brahmins after worshipping 
them; but the family was of Sabara lineage * 
(Arch. Sur. Ind. Rep., XVII, p. 25 ff.), a forest 
tribe without a doubt. The Iksvakus of southern 
Kosala (Bilaspur and southern neighbouring dis- 
tricts) would similarly claim descent from Rama, 
shedding their undoubtedly low origin with the 
help of brahmins who were ever willing to rewrite 
their own puranic records for such purposes. A 
recognized method whereby a sufficiently wealthy 
king might acquire the formal superiority of higher 
caste over his fellows was the hiranyagarbha re- 
birth ceremony described in the puranas and men- 
tioned in royal inscriptions (JA, XIX, p. 9 ff.; 
EI, XVII, p. 328; XXVII, pp. 8-9, ete.). The 
golden “womb” from which the “rebirth” took 
place went to the officiating brahmins as their fee. 

King MayiraSarman’s personal history as re- 
corded on the Talagunda pillar (HJ, VIII, pp. 24- 
36; cf. also Arch. Survey Mysore, Report 1929, pp. 
50-60, for the doubtful Candravalli inscription) 
appears romantic but is undoubtedly veridical, not 
to be compared to the interesting myth of epi- 
graphs by much later Kadambas who also claimed 
him for ancestor under the ksatriya termination, 
Mayiiravarman. The hero, who may be placed in 


‘The sabara lineage of the Panduvamsis, though 
admitted by DHI, p. 269, has been disputed—like almost 
any other detail of Indian history. The point is of little 
importance, when it is admitted that most such dynasties 
had an obscure, local, tribal origin. The Nalas seem 
much more likely to be Nisidas turned into Naisadhas 
(EI, XXVIII, pp. 12-17, particularly p. 15) than actual 
descendants of the Nalopakhydna hero, if he really 
existed. The Iksvikus of the original line died out 
with Sumitra of Mithila, according to the Puranas which 
then go on to make Prasenajit (known to be of low 
Matahga descent) and the Buddha (a tribal Sikyan) 
Iksvakus, so that the Mahinadi aborigines were fol- 
lowing a handy method of rising in the social scale to 
match their new economic status. The Palas, Bhaumas, 
and others of the sort had a local origin too. The 
PinduvamSis may be identical with the Pandos of the 
1931 Census, vol. I, part. 3. 


the 4th or 5th century, has a totemic connection 
with the Kadamba tree (stanzas 7-8 of the inscrip- 
tion), which gave its name to the whole line as the 
horse did to the Satavahanas.? He went from his 
native forest with the preceptor ViraSarman as a 
brahmin student, to enter a charitable foundation 
(? ghatika) at the Pallava capital, Kaiici. There 
he had a quarrel with some cavalry officer, took to 
arms, made himself lord of all the forest territory 
extending to the very gates of Sriparvata, and 
levied tribute from minor chiefs including the 
Banas. Successfully ambushing a Pallava expedi- 
tion sent against him, he came to terms with the 
Pallavas as a semi-independent feudatory, to be 
invested with land stretching to the western ocean. 
His descendants intermarried with the Guptas, 
Gangas, and Vakatakas. According to the Sah- 
yadri-khanda of the Skanda-purdna, he was respon- 
sible for importing northern brahmin settlers to 
the coast about Goa. This was unmistakably the 
introduction of a new village system in wild 


®T have shown that the proper Sanskrit equivalent is 
saptivdhana, as actually found in the Kalki (Anu-bha- 
gavata) Purdna. Saptikarna could then be a split totem. 
But the Ganapitha on Pan. 4.1.112 reports names 
Tinakarna, Masirakarna, Kharjirakarna, Mayirakarna, 
which do not admit the direct interpretation of Kumbha- 
karna or Jatiikarna; thus -karna may have been a rare 
patronymic termination. J. Przyluski demonstrated in 
JRAS, 1929, pp. 273-279: Hippokoura et Satakarni that 
sdta means horse in the Austric-Munda languages, kon, 
son; the compound would then indicate ‘son of the 
horse "—possibly the Asokan Sitiyaputa—while the horse 
does occur on some Sitavihana coins. This is again a 
tribal totem, though he nowhere mentions the word 
totem. There is a still closer parallel between the two 
tribal dynasties when we note that the Sitakanis often 
claimed explicitly to be brahmins, as the ekabamhanasa 
of Gotamiputra in Nasik cave no. 3 (EI, VIII, p. 60). 
Such bivalent brahmin-ksatriyas are common, particu- 
larly in the South, where we have the Mitira family of 
Karnatak, the Sena kings of Bengal (of Kanarese origin), 
and plenty of others. The Guhilots have the same double 
caste (EI, XII, p. 11; see also D. R. Bhandarkar in 
JASB, V, 1909, p. 167 ff.) the Candels, and many others. 
The Pallavas claim descent from the fighting brahmin 
Agvatthiman (the Spatembas of Megasthenes), but 
modern ethnographers connect them with the present 
low Palli caste, or the Kurumbas. Similarly, the Rastra- 
kiitas have been associated with the extant Raddi (Kipu) 
caste. There are still many groups whose claim to 
brahminhood is allowed by some associates, but generally 
contested by other brahmins, though there would not be 
inter-marriage in any case, even if the claim should be 
universally admitted. The Kadamba tree is still wor- 
shipped as a totem by the Gavadis and other Western 
Ghat tribe castes. 
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country, whose results may still be discerned in 
the remarkable profit-sharing communes of Goa. 

The position of the brahmin (whether immi- 
grant or risen from tribal priests) as tool for 
change of status is not to be doubted; he traced 
not only the theological but the real foundation 
of absolute monarchy by helping form the defence- 
less, agrarian, non-tribal village, first providing 
social contact beyond the tribe. 


5. CASTE AS CLASS ON A COMPARATIVELY PRIMI- 
TIVE LEVEL OF PRODUCTION, after the agrarian 
settlement, is also easily proved. Transition from 
tribe or guild to caste means primarily enrollment 
of the group in a hierarchical scheme of general 
society, under brahmin sanction. Group endog- 
amy, exogamous septs, tribal cults, and even the 
name generally survive, with brahminization of 
myths and observances. The relative occupational, 
social, and economic position of a jati, with respect 
to the rest of the environment, coincide—allowing 
for historical changes—except for the brahmins, 
whose pretensions are higher (because of their key 
position) than their wealth. Our scriptures always 
prescribe lesser punishment for the offence of a 
man of higher caste towards a lower, than the 
reverse. The primitive king can rise above tribal 
restrictions only when he becomes independent of 
tribal property, which means only after the pre- 
dominance of village economy. The process may 
be traced even in “Aryan” sources, right from the 
vedic age, though there the development of classes 
as well as agriculture took place within the tribe, 
and led to the four-caste theory after the first 
Rgvedic division into two varnas, Arya and siidra. 
For the extraneous tribal recruits in the period we 
consider, we have only a few brahmins and a great 
many Siidras, both subdivided into innumerable 
local castes. It is of the utmost importance to 
recognize the difference between this later, generic, 
nominal Sidra and that of the smrtis, which con- 
tinue to use the word in a traditional sense. Modern 
usage, for example, would consider as Siidras virtu- 
ally all the low “mixed castes” in the Manusmrti, 
e.g. kaivarta. Yet the very fact that these tribal 
guilds or castes were there not called Sidras but 
labelled as a special mixture proves that the real, 
traditional Sidra was originally quite distinct from 
the later collective name for all working castes ; we 
shall prove that he faded from the scene, with a 
few local exceptions. The complicated, inadequate, 
self-contradictory theory of new castes by inter- 


mixture of the old four was the early brahmin 
reaction to the adjunction of tribes and guilds; 
so also was allowing repeated hypergamy to change 
aborigine or Sidra even into a brahmin (Ms. 10. 84). 
Both these tolerant rules vanish after developed 
village settlement, in spite of the Sdstras, as official 
practices. 


Let us first note a few of the innumerable sur- 
vivals that attest primitive tribal origin. For 
example, the name?® Dombhigrama (Ff. 38, A.D. 
571) can only have derived from a settlement of 
Toms or some such tribe-caste. Similarly, the 
ending palli (cf. Vyaghrapallika, Kacarapallika, 
F. 31, A. D. 533) shows origin as a tribal settlement, 
which is the meaning of the word in the Katha- 
saritsdgara, and in many classical Sanskrit verses. 
In A.D. 490-91, Vyaghrasena’s Surat plates (£J, 
XI, pp. 221-2) grant the village of Purohitapallika 
to a brahmin priest; the name would indicate a 
tribal hamlet infiltrated by at least one purohita 
before the grant was made. Samudragupta de- 
feated, and then restored as feudatory, a king 
Damana of Erandapalla in the south; the word 
palyaé or some variant still denotes village in most 
Dravidian languages but so do other words. Palli 
in Bengali remains an equivalent for gréma, but 
‘hamlet’ is also denoted by palli-griéma which 
should at first have indicated a village of auto- 
chthonous tribal origin rather than be taken as a 
translation-compound. The component can be 
picked out of modern village names all over the 
country, as probably auli in Hindi, certainly vali 
in Marathi: Kandivali, Dombivali, Borivali on 
Bombay island, Malavali, Lonavala (originally 
Nanivali) etc. In the latter cases, the aboriginal 
element is still to be found in the Katakari tribe 
of the neighbouring hills, while the settled culti- 
vator of the adjoining flatland is not racially very 
different, and certainly not an ‘Aryan’ conqueror. 
The essential difference between the two is the 
failure of the surviving aborigines to take to plough 
culture or to some craft needed by agrarian society. 


The replacement of Asokan Pali and Satavahana 
Prakrit by Sanskrit is also a class phenomenon, 
not due to some racial difference between “ Dra- 


1° We can only mention in passing the Dombhi-Herika 
of Tairanitha, the Dharma-yina tantric developments in 
Buddhism, the Dharma cult in post-Islamic Bengal, and 
the Dharmarija worship of the Tigalas about Bangalore. 
The cults spread, not at a high level but among the more 
primitive people. 
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vidian” and “Aryan.” The classical idiom and 
the brahmin ritual that accompanied it mark a 
ruling class whose ultimate racial and tribal origin 
might be much the same as of the local sidra 
cultivators over whom it now manifested superiority 
by caste and by knowledge of Sanskrit, though 
founded upon private property and monopoly of 
arms. Sanskrit helped create a class solidarity 
beyond the locality. 

The thesis is as follows in broad outline: Where 
the original plough-farming communities were 
started by northern immigrants, attracted labor 
from the surrounding tribesmen, bred rapidly 
because of the increased food supply to throw out 
colonies, the region and its language are now 
Aryan. Where the local population sent forth 
people who returned with the new knowledge— 
often becoming brahmins in the process—the area 
remains Dravidian. Where the new way of food 
production was not adopted at all, we still have 
the aboriginal tribesmen. Differences shown be- 
tween adjacent groups by anthropometric measure- 
ments need not be called “racial,” as selection, 
diet, long inbreeding would account for them quite 
as well. The linguistic conclusion, that Austro- 
Asiatic Mundia-speaking people were driven to the 
hills by Aryan or Dravidian conquerors who 
colonized the plains, implies the same relative 
population of the two regions as at present, 
ignoring variations in the food supply due to 
different methods of food procurement. The most 
densely settled Indian plains of today (except the 
Punjab) were cleared of heavy forest only after 
iron tools came into common use, with regular 
agriculture as the basic method of food production. 
A glance at the stone-age population of New 
Guinea shows that our hills, amenable to slash- 
and-burn cultivation, would have been more popu- 
lated than the rest of the land when food-gathering 
was first supplemented by food production. 

Survival of primitive ritual is to be seen not 
only in the quite rare practice of sati (a ksatriya 
rite) attested from the time of Alexander, (also 
F, 20, A.D. 510; and Harsa’s mother) and Naga 
worship but in the many local gods assimilated 
to the cult of some major Hindu god such as 
Visnu or Siva, or just worshipped as a cacodaemon 
(vetala) by both brahmin and non-brahmin. One 
of the later land grants is of exceptional interest 
in this connection, as the beneficiary may, for once, 
not have been a brahmin, no name or gotra being 


mentioned. The Rajapura copper-plate grant of 
king Madhurantakadeva, dated Oct. 5, 1065 A.D. 
(EI, IX, pp. 174-181) seems at first sight to follow 
the usual pattern, in somewhat worse Sanskrit 
than the average charter, but with the normal 
imprecations of brahmin-killing sin etc. against 
those who might wish to rescind the grant of 70 
gadyanakas of gold, and of a village. The name- 
less priest is described as a medipota and churika- 
medipota, the chief of twelve such pdatras (fit 
persons). The conclusion is (p. 177) that he 
performed human sacrifices, being the ancestor of 
those known, as late as 1884, as the twelve Melliahs 
in the same locality (Bastar State), whose land 
grants obliged them to furnish a human victim 
from their own families in default of any kid- 
napped for the ritual; the 1901 Madras Census 
reported 25 Meriahs, “reserved for human sacri- 
fice.” The king describes himself as of the Naga 
lineage, making the gift “for the good of all crea- 
tures” with unanimous agreement of his queen 
Nagala Mahadevi, prince Naika, the Nayaka 
Siidraka, prince Tumgaraja, and the Sresthin 
Puliama. This shows how the most primitive 
superstition had learned to simulate brahmin 
forms, claiming brahmin fees and class-privilege. 
It would prove that, for all its backwardness, 
brahminism was more humane and civilized than 
the gruesome cults it replaced in the deeper jungle 
(cf. also DHI, p. 229 footnote, Ganga custom of 
voluntary decapitation). The matter is not simple, 
except as a general statement; the completely 
brahminical Kdalikd-purdna (71.18-9; 71.114-6, 
ete.) which belongs to the period 500-1000 a. p. 
according to P. K. Gode, and known practices of 
the Ojhas (Nesfield, pp. 63-5) show a few brah- 
mins shedding human blood at the sacrifice, and 
primitive sacrificers of human beings turning into 
brahmins. The offering of one’s own flesh, as also 
the sale of human flesh (mahimamsa) appear as 
contemporary practices on desperate occasions, in 
the Harsacarita (pp. 153, 199, 224). 

One survival or adoption is the cult of the 
Mothers whose temples were built with due respect 
to their dreadful attendant Dakinis (Ff. 17; Raj. 
1. 122, 1. 133-5, 5.55). The construction of such 
a temple with that of Skanda (F. 10) might pass, 
but with that of Visnu (F. 17) is striking, inas- 
much as Vaisnavism has no place for the Mothers. 
The Harsacarita locates Bhairavacirya’s forest 
refuge near one such temple (p. 102), and men- 
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tions the custom of throwing the pinda oblation 
for the Mothers into the darkness (p. 223). At 
the same time, donations are still being made to 
the vihdras (e.g. Vainyagupta’s Gunaighar grant 
of 506 a.p. THQ, VI (1930), 45-60) but the 
vihara monks no longer pioneer into the wilder- 
ness, nor preach in villages, preferring to stay in 
the monasteries. The Niséda gotra reported by 
the Ganapatha on Pan. 4. 1.100, though not in any 
of the standard gotra lists, would not be possible 
unless some brahmins had been adopted from 
aboriginal priests or had served the aborigines 
as priests. We thus have two processes working 
simultaneously. First, the kings use brahminism 
and village settlement to make themselves inde- 
pendent of tribal usage and tribal economy, and 
to introduce caste as a regular class structure into 
their territory; secondly, the brahmins themselves 
accept all sorts of local superstition, ritual, wor- 
ship, even service of guilds, becoming a cartilage 
group which secured the adherence to society of 
elements that would otherwise have been antagon- 
istic. This adherence was thus secured by an 
extension of the caste system with the minimum 
of foree, without chattel slavery or villa-manor 
feudalism, at the price of perpetuating primitive 
belief and observances to maintain the class 
structure. 

For example: Gotamiputra Satakani, “The 
unique brahmin,” who “lowered the pride of the 
ksatriyas and stopped caste intermixture” (J, 
VIII, pp. 59-60) nevertheless married off his son 
Vasithiputra Pulumayi to a Saka princess, appar- 
ently Rudradiman’s daughter (ITM, pp. 216-218). 
That princess seems to be responsible for the only 
Sanskrit inscription of the Satavahanas. The 
Maukhari Sarvavarman boasts of his great-great- 
grandfather (who could only have been a tribal 
chief) as employing his sovereignty to impose 
caste-rules: 
cakras (F. 47); much the same phrase is used to 
describe his own father by Harsavardhana who was 
a Buddhist, but no less an Indian king! Samk- 
sobha (F. 25, A.p. 528-9) proclaimed himself 
varnasrama-dharma-sthdpana-nirata, while his 
father Hastin (7. 21) was atyanta-deva-brahmana- 
bhakta; in view of the peculiar origin of this 
parivrajaka royal family, the love for brahmins 
cannot be gratuitous. Caste here means class, 
tending to rigid endogamy. 

Caste rules were fluid in practice till settlements 


no longer spread but began to ingrow. Fleet 16 
mentions a temple of the Sun founded by two 
ksatriya merchants Acalavarman and Bhrukuntha- 
simha. The brahmins themselves very rarely per- 
formed vedic animal sacrifices, for their charters 
name (F. 38-9) the five great sacrifices (against 
the quite explicit Satapatha-brahmana tradition) 
as bali, caru, vaisvadeva, agnihotra and atithi, now 
become quite simple and non-killing. The Manu- 


smrti (3.164) forbids the invitation to a feast 


for the Manes, of any brahmin who served Sidras 
or tribal organizations: gandndm caiva ydjakah. 
The later Narada gives detailed rules about the 
division of profits for a craftsmen’s guild or asso- 
ciation, which means that the brahmin had become 
the arbiter in such divisions, hence presumably 
the guild-priest and depositary of guild law. 
Specifically, we find a guild of fine-cloth weavers 
(F. 18, silk weavers, but the translation of patta 
by ‘silk’ is not clear to me), immigrants from 
Lata visaya, repairing a temple of the Sun at the 
city of DaSapura (Mandasor) in A. D. 473-4, which 
they had built a generation earlier. The priests 
of the temple would certainly be brahmins, and 
the hired poet Vatsabhatti (taken as a_ local 
imitator of Kalidasa) who composed the graceful 
Sanskrit verses of the epigraph was presumably a 
brahmin too. In F. 16, the brahmin Devavisnu 
(A.D. 465-6) makes a donation to the oilmen’s 
guild headed by Jivanta (jivanta-pravardya), to 
be their absolute property even when they moved 
away, on condition that they remained united and 
supplied oil in perpetuity to a lamp in the Sun 
temple at Indor (Indrapura). Note that the 
weavers’ guild implies commodity production on a 
considerable scale, that the weaver is not a simple 
village artisan, and that the merchants as well as 
the mobile oilmen’s guild imply trade in com- 
modities. The guild weavers of F. 18 possessed 
skill with weapons, and cultural attainments quite 
impossible for the caste weavers (like the Sali 
and Kosti of Maharastra) of later, cataleptic 
village society. 

There is more to this than ‘ mere’ caste division. 
The Kayastha caste continues to develop during 
the latter part of this age, from royal scribes who 


11 J. J. Meyer, Ueber das Wesen d. altindischen Rechts- 
schriften (Leipzig, 1927) shows that Nirada is the most 
altered of all our legal texts, but perhaps much older 
than believed (p. 106, 161 ff., etc.). However, he has 
paid no attention to the difference of emphasis. 
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themselves stem from many diverse castes, having 
charge of the records (Naisadhiyacaritam, 14.66 ; 
EI, XXIV, p. 109 ff.; JA, LXI, p. 49). That is, 
a caste forms here out of a profession, not a tribe 
nor even a guild. The reason for this caste strati- 
fication is the new productive basis, which had led 
to relations of production between groups, higher 
than in the tribal stage but with still primitive 
tools. Thus we have a tenet of brahminism for 
state policy (Ms. 8.41) that each caste and sub- 
caste (jati), tribal district (janapada), guild, and 
even large family group had to be judged by its 
own particular laws, obviously because it was then 
a unit of production. Therefore THE STATE COULD 
NOT UNIFORMIZE THE JURIDICAL STRUCTURE WITH- 
IN GROUPS, BUT ONLY REGULATE TRANSACTIONS BE- 
TWEEN GROUPS. The Arthasdstra regulated and 
taxed everything, allowing this latitude only for 
inheritance (Arth. 3.7%, end), because the state was 
then itself the greatest entrepreneur, tolerating no 
dangerous competition. As the basic production 
becomes more and more local, i.e. commodity 
production per capita goes down with increasing 
density of village settlement, the functions of a 
central government would become less and less 
essential, dwindling to tax-collection and matters 
like irrigation, beyond the scope of a single village. 
The break-up of the Gupta and succeeding empires 
is due to the increase of village units—almost 
paradoxically to the increase of prosperity—which 
led to feudalism from above. That is, the new 


chiefs of recognized tribes, local administrators, 
and an occasional petty invader use the increasing 
village produce to turn themselves into indepen- 
dent raider-kings. Defeat in battle means at most 
that the loser or a substitute continues to rule over 
his original domains as subordinate to the con- 
queror. But his ambition, or that of his successor, 
and of newer princelings remains unaffected while 
the functions of the central government are pro- 
gressively impaired. This state of affairs is re- 
placed still later by feudalism from below, by 
which I mean THE STAGE WHERE LAND IS HELD BY 
ARMED, LOCAL, FEUDAL, TAX-COLLECTING AGENTS, 
USUALLY OVER A VILLAGE (BUT OFTEN SIMUL- 
TANEOUSLY LAND-OWNERS WITHIN ONE OR MORE 
VILLAGES), RESPONSIBLE ONLY TO A HIGHER FEU- 
DAL LORD, NOT TO THE VILLAGE ASSEMBLY OVER 
WHICH THEY NOW WIELDED JUDICIAL AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE POWERS. This takes place in general 
during the Mohammedan period (even outside 
territory held by the Muslims), except in Kasmir 
where the village settlements could not be dense 
nor their headmen disarmed, and which conse- 
quently developed it well before the Muslim con- 
quest, during the struggles between king and local 
Damara chieftains. Of course, as Marx noted, 
the complete break comes only with age of machine 
production, following British conquest. The new 
means (and classes) of production are demolishing 
caste rules, particularly in the industrial cities as 
was brilliantly foretold by Marx a century ago. 
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STUDIES IN SPOKEN TIBETAN, I: PHONEMICS 


Roy ANDREW MILLER 
INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, ToKYO 


0. THE SPEECH souNDs of the Central Tibetan 
dialect’ here treated? may be analysed into a 
pattern of 44 phonemes, i.e. classes of non-con- 
trastive and phonetically similar phones;* these 


1 My field work on spoken Tibetan was carried out with 
informants in Darjeeling, West Bengal, India, during the 
period August 1953—March 1954, and was made possible 
by a grant from the Board on Overseas Training and 
Research of the Ford Foundation, New York. I also 
wish to thank the staff of the U. S. Consulate-General, 
Calcutta, who during my work in India extended every 
cooperation, and Professor Mary R. Haas, of the Depart- 
ments of Oriental Languages and Linguistics of the 
University of California, Berkeley, for her help and 
continued encouragement in these studies. 

*I use the term ‘Central Tibetan,’ though probably 
somewhat misleading geographically, to indicate the 
language of non-Lhasa speakers of central, and especially, 
south-central, Tibet. It is clearly distinct from the 
Lhasa dialect, for which see Jaw Yuanrenn (Y. R. Chao) 
and Yu Dawchyuan, Love songs of the Sixth Dalai Lama 
(Academia Sinica, National Research Institute of His- 
tory and Philology, Monographs, Series A, no. 5. Peiping, 
1930). My own work with Lhasa speakers in Darjeeling 
confirms the existence of a clear dividing line between 
these two dialects. The Central Tibetan here treated is 
essentially the dialect reflected in the works of Sir Charles 
Bell (see his Grammar of Colloquial Tibetan* [Calcutta, 
1939], and his English-Tibetan Colloquial Dictionary? 
[Caleutta, 1920]), although he states (Grammar, v-vi, 
Dictionary, v-vi) that he used the Lhasa dialect as his 
standard. Similarly, Georges de Roerich, “ Modern 
Tibetan Phonetics, with Special Reference to the Dialect 
of Central Tibet,” JASB, New series, 27 (1931), 285-312, 
where again, in spite of his equation of ‘ modern Central 
Tibetan’ with Lhasa (p. 290), the dialect described is 
actually non-Lhasa, P. M. Miller, “The Phonemes of 
Tibetan (U-Tsang dialect) with a Practical Romanized 
Orthography for Tibetan-Speaking Readers,” JASB, 
Letters, 17, no. 3 (1951), 191-216, reports a dialect 
almost identical with the one presented here, but his 
phonemic analysis, which in several critical points is 
unacceptable, leaves him with a quite different phon- 
ological result. 

* For phonemic definitions and terminology, see Bernard 
Bloch, “ Studies in colloquial Japanese IV, Phonemics,” 
Language, 26 (1950) , 86-125, especially his pp. 88-90. For 
phonetic symbols, see B. Bloch and G. L. Trager, Outline 
of Linguistic Analysis (Baltimore, 1942), especially the 
vowel symbolisation on p. 22, and K. L. Pike, Phonemics 
(Ann Arbor, 1947), and review, with bibliography of 
reviews, by G. L. Trager, Language, 26 (1950), 152-158. 
[ ] enclose phonetic, / / phonemic notations, but / / 
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may further be subdivided, for convenience in 
description, into two suprasegments (tones), seven 
syllabics (vowels), and 35 non-syllabics (conso- 
nants). In addition it is necessary to consider 
the operation of five neutralisations in syllable-final 
position, resulting in five archiphonemes.* 


1. PHONEMES. 


1.1 Suprasegments. In describing the supra- 
segmental features of the dialect, it is sufficient to 
distinguish a range of five different pitches, from 
the lowest [*] to the highest [*] ; these five pitches 
furnish the auditory bases for the description of 
the realisations of the suprasegmental features. 


1.1.1 /L/ is the class of low tones, [*] in 
context or [1*?:5=1] in isolation, in syllables with 
initial /piynmwsé8§lr/, and [?] in context or 
[1:52=1:5] in isolation, in syllables with initial 
/qhkgtdtdtdpbtsdzej/. 

1.1.2 /H/ is the class of high tones, [*] in 
syllables with initial /kh th th th ph tsh cht¥/, [*] 
in syllables with initial /qhkgtdtdtdpbtsdz 
ej/, and [*] in syllables with initial /niynmw 
$slr/. In /H/, the tonal phones [*] and [*] 
are characterized by a non-abrupt glottal closure 
at their termination. 


1.2 Segments. 1.2.1 Syllabics. 1.2.2 Quantity. 
Syllabic segments are classes of relatively (with 
respect to their non-syllabic counterparts) sonorous 
phones, which in realisation vary in quantity 
according to their environment with respect to 1) 
/H/ and /L/ 2) open syllables (O) and closed 
syllables (C). This variation in quantity is there- 
fore non-contrastive, and may be described here 
once for all, as follows: with V any syllabic, four 


are not used where the nature of the notation is obvious, 
as in 3. on. 

4 Cf. Bloch and Trager, op. cit., p. 44, and Pike, op. cit., 
passim. Neutralization, largely unrecognized in American 
phonemic literature, is a useful and necessary concept in 
dealing with languages in which the syllabic structure 
is of the present type. P. M. Miller, op. cit., in his 
treatment of the finals, shows the methodological diffi- 
culties into which an analysis not recognizing this con- 
cept falls. 
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quantities are sufficient to describe this variation, 
being, from shortest to longest, [V], [V:], [V:.], 
[V::]. The statement is: in each syllabic class, 
quantity [V] is found for the syllabic of a com- 
bination of /H/ and C except as limited below; 
quantity [V:] for /H/ and O except as limited 
below and for /H/ and C in syllables with initial 
/kh th th th ph tsh cht#/; quantity [V:.] for /H/ 
and O in syllables with initial /kh th th th ph tsh 
cht¥/ and for /L/ and C; quantity [V::] is found 
for a combination of /L/ and O. 


1.2.3 Quality. Each class of syllabic segments 
not only varies in quantity of realisation, as above, 
but also in quality, this last variation being deter- 
mined in some cases according to appearance with 
/H/ and /L/, and in all cases according to O and 
C, but here a further subdivision of C according 
to the nature of the final is necessary. 


1.2.4 /a/ is the class of low back unrounded 
syllabics, heard as a higher-low back unrounded 
[2] with /H/ in O, as a low back unrounded [a] 
with /L/ in O and with /L/ in C with /-b-g-n 
-y-r-—l/, as a somewhat higher variety [a°] with 
/H/ in C with the same finals, and as a lower-mid 
back unrounded [a] with both /H/ and /L/ in 
C with /-m/. 


1.2.5 /i/ is the class of high front unrounded 
syllabies, heard as a high front unrounded [i] with 
/H/ in O, as a somewhat lower variety [i] with 
/L/ in O, as a lower-high front unrounded [T] 
otherwise, but with a somewhat lower variety [I] 
with /L/ in C with /-m/ and /-1/, and as a cen- 
tralised variety of the lower-high front unrounded 
[I>], approaching the lower-high central unrounded 
after /tthd/. 

2.2.6 /ii/ is the class of high front rounded 
syllabics, heard as a high front rounded syllabic 
with a non-sonorous high, or, in free variation, 
lower-high front unrounded off-glide, [i'] or [i] 
with /H/ in O, as a somewhat lower variety [ii] 
or [i !] with /L/ in O, and as a lower-high front 
rounded [U] in C with /-m-n/. 

1.2.7 /u/ is the class of high back rounded 
syllabies, heard as a high back unrounded [u] with 
/L/ in O, as a somewhat lower variety [u”] with 
/H/ in O, as a lower-high back rounded [U] in 
C with /-b-m/, and as a partially unrounded 
variety [U<], which approaches a lower-high back 
unrounded [I], in C with /-g-n-r-1/. 


1.2.8 /e/ is the class of mid front unrounded 
syllabics, heard as a higher-mid front unrounded 
[e] with /L/ in O, as a somewhat lower variety 
[e”] with /H/ in O, asa mean-mid front unrounded 
[E] in C with /-b-g-m -n--1/, as a lower-mid [e] 
in C with /-r-l-s/, and as a centralised variety 
of the higher-mid front unrounded [e?], approach- 
ing the higher-mid central unrounded [e], after 
/tthd/. 

1.2.9 /6/ is the class of higher-mid front 
rounded syllabics, heard as a higher-mid front 
rounded syllabic with a non-sonorous higher-mid, 
or, in free variation, mean-mid front unrounded 
off-glide [6*] or [6®] with /L/ in O, as a some- 
what higher variety [6°¢] or [6°] with /H/ in O, 
and as a mean-mid front rounded [Q] in C with 
/-m-n/. 

1.2.10 /o/ is the class of mid back unrounded 
syllabies, heard as a higher-mid back unrounded 
[o] with /L/ in O, as a somewhat lower variety 
[o°’] with /H/ in O, as a mean-mid back rounded 
[Q] in C with /-b-g-m-y-I/, and as a lower- 
mid back rounded [9] in C with /-r/. 

1.2.11 Examples. The interrelation, within 
the phonemic system of the dialect, of supra- 
segmental and environmental features upon the 
quantity and quality of the syllabics may be shown 
by the following examples:* /a/::/tan/, ‘spend, 
send’: [ta°n*]; /ta/, ‘horse’: [te:*]; /-thag/, 
‘spider web’: [t‘a*:k*]; /dagx/, ‘I’: [da:. 
/tha/, ‘border of a country’: ; 


1.3.1 Non-syllabies. 


1.3.2 /q/ =the glottal stops: a voiceless glottal 
stop [?].© /h/=the glottal spirants: a voiced 
glottal spirant with prevoiced onset [fi]. 


1.3.3 /k/=the voiceless velar stops: a lenis 
unaspirated, or, in free variation, weakly aspirated, 
voiceless mediovelar stop [k] or [k‘]. /kh/ =the 
voiceless aspirated velar stops: a fortis strongly 
aspirated voiceless mediovelar stop [“k“]. /g/—= 
the voiced velar stops: a fortis unaspirated voiced 
mediovelar stop [“g]. /n/=—the velar nasals: 


5Using simple symbols for the non-syllabics; for 
the narrow symbolisation, see below. Note also that 
/-x/ = /L/, / = 

* From here on, = may be read as ‘is the class of,’ 
and : as ‘heard as.’ On /qV—/, cf. the discussion by 
Hattori Shiré, “ Mékogo Chahar hégen no on’in taikai,” 
Gengo kenkyt, 19-20 (1951), 81, 
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initially a voiced mediovelar nasal with prevoiced 
onset [9y], and finally as a prevelar nasal [1 ], or, 
in free variation, a nasalisation of the syllabic 


followed by a voiced postvelar stop [Vg,]. 


1.3.4 / t/ = the voiceless palatal stops: a lenis 
unaspirated, or, in free variation, weakly aspirated, 
palatal stop, articulated by contact of the blade of 
the tongue against the frontal palatal area [t.] or 
[t.<]. /th/ = the voiceless aspirated palatal stops : 
a fortis strongly aspirated palatal stop, articulated 
by contact of the blade of the tongue against the 
medio palatal area rt]. ja/= = the voiced palatal 
stops: a fortis voiced unaspirated palatal stop, 
articulated by contact of the blade of the tongue 
against the post-palatal area, or, in free variation, 
a backed variety of the same, where the point of 
contact approaches the prevelar area [d,] or al- 
most [“g_]. /ii/=—the palatal nasals: a medio- 
palatal nasal with prevoiced onset [*i]. /y/= 
the palatal semivowels: a voiced palatal semi- 
vowel with prevoiced onset [ii]. 


1.3.5 /t/=—the voiceless dental stops: a lenis 
aspirated, or, in free variation, weakly aspirated 
voiceless dental stop [t,] or [t,‘]. /th/—the 
aspirated dental stops: a fortis strongly aspirated 
voiceless dental stop [t.“]. /d/=—the voiced 
dental stops: a fortis unaspirated voiced detal stop 
[“d.]. /n/=the dental nasals: a voiced dental 
nasal with prevoiced onset ["n,]. 


1.3.6 /p/ =the voiceless bilabial stops: a lenis 
voiceless unaspirated, or, in free variation, weakly 
aspirated bilabial stop [p] or [p‘]. /ph/—the 
aspirated bilabial stops: a fortis strongly aspirated 
voiceless bilabial stop [”p“], or, in free variation, 
a fortis voiceless aspirated bilabial stop with voice- 
less labiodental spirantal release [”p%]. /b/ = 
the voiced labial stops: a fortis unaspirated voiced 
bilabial stop [”b]. /m/=the labial nasals: a 
voiced bilabial nasal with prevoiced onset [™m]. 
/w/ =the labial semivowels: a voiced bilabial 
semivowel with prevoiced onset [“u]. 


1.3.7 /t/ =the voiceless retroflex stops: a lenis 
voiceless unaspirated, or, in free variation, weakly 
aspirated retroflex stop [t] or [t‘]. /th/—the 
aspirated retroflex stops: a fortis voiceless strongly 
aspirated retroflex stop /d/ =the voiced 
retroflex stops: a fortis voiced unaspirated retro- 
flex stop [’d]. 


1.3.8 /ts/—the voiceless alveolar affricates: a 
lenis voiceless unaspirated, or, in free variation, 


weakly aspirated alevolar stop with a homorganic 
voiceless spirantal release [ts] or [ts‘]. /tsh/ = 
the aspirated alveolar affricates: a fortis voiceless 
strongly aspirated alveolar stop with a homorganic 
voiceless spirantal release ["t“s]. /dz/—the 
voiced alveolar affricates: a fortis voiced unaspi- 
rated alveolar stop with a homorganic voiced 
spirantal release [dz]. 

1.3.9 /c/=the voiceless palatal affricates: a 
lenis voiceless unaspirated, or, in free variation, 
weakly aspirated prepalatal stop with a homorganic 
voiceless spirantal release or &]. /ch/ 
=the aspirated palatal affricates: a fortis voice- 
less strongly aspirated prepalatal stop with a hom- 
organic voiceless release /j/ =the voiced 
palatal affricates: a fortis voiced unaspirated pre- 
palatal stop with a homorganic voiced spirantal 
release ]. 

1.3.10 /s/=the alveolar spirants: a voiceless 
unaspirated alveolar groove spirant [s]. /8/ =the 
palatal spirants: a voiceless unaspirated prepalatal 
groove spirant 

1.3.11 /l1/=the voiced laterals: a voiced un- 
aspirated lateral, articulated at the alveolar ridge 
with prevoiced onset ['l]. /+/—the voiceless 
laterals: a voiceless strongly unaspirated lateral, 
articulated at the alveolar arch [?“]. 


1.3.12 /r/=the voiced flaps: a voiced un- 
aspirated alevolar flap [r’]. /t/—the voiceless 
flaps: a voiceless strongly aspirated somewhat 
backed alveolar flap [¥*<]. 


2. ARCHIPHONEMES. 


2.1 /-g/. The contrast /k: kh: g/ is neutralised 
in syllable-final position, resulting in the velar stop 
archiphoneme /—g/, heard as a voiceless unexploded 
velar stop with a homorganic voiceless spirantal 
release [kx] with /H/, and as a voiced unexploded 
velar stop [gJ] with /L/. 

2.2 /-b/. The contrast /p: ph: b/ is neutralised 
in syllable-final position, resulting in the labial 
stop archiphoneme /—b/, heard as a_ voiceless 
unexploded bilabial stop with a voiceless labio- 
dental release [p*] with /H/, and as a voiced 
unexploded bilabial stop with a similar release 
with /L/. 

2.3  /-n/. The contrast /n:ii/ is neutralized 
in syllable-final position, resulting in the nasal 
archiphoneme /—n/, heard as a voiced dental nasal 
[n.], or, in free variation, a nasalization of the 
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syllabic LV] before pause, as a voiced retroflex 
nasal [n] before /tthd/, and as a voiced palatal 
nasal [fi] before /tthd/. 

2.4 /-r/. The contrast /r:¥/ is neutralised in 
syllable-final position, resulting in the flap archi- 
phoneme /—r/, heard as a voiced alveolar trill [r]. 

2.5 /-1/. The contrast /1:t/ is neutralized in 
syllable-final position, resulting in the lateral archi- 
phoneme /-1/, heard after /ie/ as a palatalised 
alveolar lateral [15], and after /auo/ as a velar- 
ized alveolar lateral [1"]. 


3. CONTRASTS AND ENVIRONMENTS. 


The confronting of contrasting pairs by way of 
illustration and demonstration of the existence of 
significant contrasts is, although unnecessary to a 
phonemic statement, an effective way of making 
the significant features clear.? The sections imme- 
diately below present such examples, demonstrating 
the contrasts of the dialect, and in addition, within 
the limits of the actual materials, the various 
environments of the phonemes referred to above.* 


3.1  Syllabie Contrasts. rax, ‘a goat,’ rix, 
‘mountain peak,’ riix, ‘bone,’ rux, ‘horn,’ rex, ‘is,’ 
réx-, ‘ show,’ rox, ‘a corpse.’ 

3.2 Environments of Syllabics. 3.2.1 /a/: la, 
‘wages,’ lax, ‘mountain pass’; SabSub, ‘ whisper,’ 
Sabx, ‘foot’; tag, ‘tiger, dagx, ‘I’; nam, ‘plu- 
rality,’ namx, ‘sky’; kanxda, ‘ how,’ tanxda, ‘ now’ ; 
‘kay-, ‘foot,’ kanx, ‘full up’; phar, ‘beyond,’ 
parxpar-, ‘from time to time’; fial-, ‘lie down.’ 

3.2.2 /i/: 8i, ‘die,’ Six, ‘four’; chib, ‘ horse,’ 
SibxSib, ‘minutely’; cig, ‘one,’ migx, ‘eye’; thim, 
‘law,’ Sim-, ‘cottage,’ chin-, ‘went’; Sin, ‘wood,’ 
Sinx, ‘field’; chir-, ‘purpose’; thil, ‘palm of the 
hand,’ rixril, ‘round.’ 

3.2.3 /ii/: diix, ‘snake’; nii, ‘silver’; diinx, 
‘seven’; diimx-, ‘compare.’ 

3.2.4 /u/: yu, ‘turquoise’; nux, ‘ery’; cub-, 
‘ten (combining form),’ tubx, ‘ performed’; cug-, 
‘be admitted,’ dugx, ‘run’; sum, ‘ three,” yumx, 
‘mother’; lun, ‘wind,’ Sunx, ‘government’; cur-, 
‘ten (combining form),’ surx, ‘pension’; qulx-, 
‘poor man,’ yulx, ‘country’; tulxtul, ‘starring,’ 
dzumxthul, ‘ miracle.’ 

* Cf. Bloch, Language, 26 (1950), 96. 

*These example are arranged by initial contrasts; 


cases of suprasegmental and archiphoneme contrasts are 
to be found passim. 


3.2.5 /e/: me, ‘to lower,’ mex, ‘not’; pheb- 
lamx, ‘road,’ Seg-, ‘die’; semcen, ‘living crea- 
ture,’ gemx-, ‘elder,’ men, ‘ medicine,’ nemx, ‘bad,’ 
sengex, ‘lion,’ Senx, ‘rise up’; ser, ‘gold,’ serx, 
‘say’; lesx, ‘quite so.’ 

3.2.6 /6/: po, ‘incense,’ pox, ‘Tibet’; ché, 
‘religion,’ pom-., ‘ officer,’ gémx, ‘monastery ’; lob- 
pon, ‘teacher,’ yonxten, ‘knowledge.’ 

3.2.7  /o/: lo, ‘cough,’ lox, ‘year’; thob-, 
‘obtain,’ nobxcu, ‘shopping’; log-, ‘read,’ logx-, 
‘to return’; thom, ‘market,’ tomx, ‘bear’; sonx, 
‘went,’ yonx, ‘will do’; tor-, ‘oblation cake,’ porx, 
‘leave’; thol-, ‘earn a living.’ 

3.3 Contrasts and Environment of Non-Syl- 
labies. 

3.3.1 /q:h/: qarag, ‘alcoholic drink,’ qorog, 
‘a crow,’ qog8d, ‘beard,’ qaxpha, ‘father,’ qaxma, 
‘mother’; haxcan, ‘ very,’ haxlam, ‘almost,’ hakho-, 
‘understand,’ hor, ‘ Turks.’ 

3.3.2 /k:kh:g:n/: ka, ‘order, kax-, ‘ where,’ 
kha, ‘mouth’; gax, ‘saddle,’ ya, ‘five,’ nax, ‘1’; 
kéx, ‘clothing, giéx, ‘have to do’; kay-, ‘ foot,’ 
kanx, ‘full up,’ khay-, ‘room,’ ganx, ‘hillock’; 
yem-, ‘reward,’ yemx, ‘bad’; mag, ‘ war,’ magx-, 
* bridegroom.’ 

3.3.3 /t:th:d:iizy/: ti-, ‘happy,’ thi, ‘dog,’ 
dix, ‘of’; ni, ‘two,’ ix, ‘you’; yinxtan, ‘but still’; 
te-, ‘be born,’ thé, ‘you’; yab, ‘to fan,’ yabx, 
‘father’; yib, ‘figure,’ yibx, ‘hide oneself.’ 

3.3.4 /t:th:d:n/: tay, ‘spend, send,’ tanx, 
‘and,’ than, ‘a plain,’ darx, ‘meet expenses’; nay, 
‘give,’ nanx, ‘house’; ta, ‘horse,’ tax, ‘now,’ tha, 
‘border of a country,’ dax, ‘arrow’; na, ‘ear,’ nax, 
‘if’; tag, ‘tiger,’ -thag, ‘spider web,’ dagx, ‘1’; 
yon, ‘ previously’; tshen, ‘night’; diinx, ‘seven’; 
tanxdig, ‘arranging’; nanxdzo, ‘ we’; lenx, ‘ reply.’ 

3.3.5 /p:ph:b:m:w/: po, ‘incense,’ pox, 
‘ Tibet ’; pux, ‘son,’ phu-, ‘ daughter,’ bux, ‘ worm’; 
pha, ‘father,’ bax-, ‘witch,’ max, ‘not’; SabSub, 
‘whisper,’ Sabx, ‘foot’; nam, ‘plurality, iam-, 
‘along with,’ lamx, ‘road,’ damx, ‘near’; piwan, 
‘guitar,’ wanx-, ‘power’; womx-, ‘deaf’; wé6x, 
‘light.’ 

3.3.6 /t:th:d/: ta, ‘hair of the head,’ tax-, 
‘monk,’ dax, ‘enemy’; tox-, ‘Chumbi Valley,’ dox, 
‘go’; tii-, ‘an incarnation,’ thii-, ‘to bathe,’ diix, 
‘snake’; tag, ‘heal,’ thag, ‘ blood.’ 

3.3.7 /ts:tsh:dz/: tsar, ‘to the root,’ tshar, 
‘to finish’; tse, ‘mountain peak,’ tshe, ‘life’; tsan, 
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‘consequently,’ tshan, ‘nest’; tshom, ‘be annoyed,’ 
dzomx, ‘be assembled’; tsd, ‘to discuss,’ nanxdz6, 
‘our,’ chandzé, ‘treasurer’; tsho, ‘lake,’ khondzo, 
‘they.’ 


3.3.8 /e:ch:j/: cax, ‘bird,’ -cha, ‘ portion,’ 
jax-, ‘to visit a superior’; cu, ‘ten,’ chu, ‘water’; 
cex-, ‘to do,’ che-, ‘tusks’; cay, ‘willow,’ chan, 
‘beer,’ janx, ‘to acquire’; cunx, ‘become,’ chun, 
‘small.’ 


3.3.9 /s:8/: ser, ‘gold,’ serx, ‘say’; so, ‘ tooth,’ 
sox, ‘eat!’; sa, ‘place’; Sa-, ‘mushroom,’ Sax-, 
‘hat.’ Si, ‘death,’ Six, ‘ four.’ 


3.3.10 /l:t/: lo, ‘cough,’ lox, ‘year,’ to, 
‘south’; la, ‘ wage,’ lax, ‘mountain pass,’ ta, ‘ god’; 
len, ‘a patch,’ lenx, ‘answer’; fal-, ‘lie down,’ 
thil, ‘palm of the hand,’ rixril, ‘round,’ qulx-, 
‘poor man,’ gelx-, ‘place, put,’ thol-, ‘earn a 
living.’ 


3.3.11 /r:it/: ranx, ‘self,’ -fan, ‘bachelor’; 
fu, ‘maternal aunt’; parxpar-, ‘from time to 
time’; chir-, ‘purpose’; surx, ‘pension,’ ser, 
‘gold’; porx, ‘leave.’ 


4. DISTRIBUTIONS. 


The syllable is a span coextensive with a single 
suprasegmental feature, and consisting further of 
a sequence, in this order, of a non-syllabice followed 
by a syllabic; this combination may or may not be 
followed in turn by either a non-syllabic or an 
archiphoneme of neutralisation. 


4. 1 Initially the following are found: /qhk 
khgnt th diiyt thd np ph bmwt thd tstsh dze 
echjsSltri/. Finally the following phonemes are 
found: /yms/, and the following archiphonemes 


(all): /-b-g-n-r-l/. 


4.2 Finals Found with Syllabies, Table 1. 
Syllabies: 


Finals fa iti ue 0/ 
/O/ 
/-b/ x Xx x Xx x 
/-g/ x x x Xx x 
/m/ 
/-n/ 222 x x 
= 2 x 
x xX x x x 
/-\/ 2 x x 
/s/ x 


5. Text AND TRANSLATION. 

5.1 A: ku'Sox*lax®, Sux*den*jax®. B: lax*yéx’, 
kax®ba® <A: lax’, 
thom’ lax?® lax’® B: 
ku'sux®? than**box** yox"bex**, A: lax’, yéx’. 
B: pax**kab*® cig’? lax*® 
tsa**nex®? jex**ma*‘son®®. <A: tenx**san’? 
nanx**la?® B: cha**lex*? tsa*?- 
nex®? mex*pex?®, A: lax’, gonx**ba® siix*- 
ne*® nanx®* lax’® ce**tsan**, 
yigx**tshan®® lax’® B: 
lax’, dax®*wa® Siix**pa‘?- 
nayx'cunx®®, A: lax’, dax®*wa® yix®* gonx**- 
ba® B: cha*lex*? nan’? nex*, 
kax'dzé°? phe®*son**. A: lax’, lox®s 
B: kutSox? 
lax*. surx®pa® cunx®® nax®, kax*ba® Sux*den*jax®- 
A: nax** dorx®*- 
lin®® lax’® dox'gix*°yinx™*, yanx7°na®, kalakata™ 
lax?® B: kalakata™r’® chib?*dux™ 
nex**, cha*lex*? kanx™ A: 
chem**bo** tex’? lax?® péx"*yig*® 
lab7*nex*® B: 
<A: tag**tsam® 
thob**nax®, lex**ga® tex’? minx**- 
na®, dorx®*je*lin®? lax'® B: 
kalakata™! max*'tog**®, yulx*’Sen**lax’® phe*®*nax®, 
yagx®*po** mix*yon A: nex! 54sem% lax", 
lax’® yinx™tan”™ 
dax® yix®* tshe**pa® chem**bo** 
nin?” 


5.2 Word-for-word Translation 


1, respectful prefix. 2, sir. 3, asseverative 
marker. 4, sit down on. 5, carpet. 6, place, put. 
7, have. 8, interrogative base. 9, tautological 
noun extender. 10, horse (respectful). 11, ride, 
go (resp.). 12, give, render up. 13, interrogative 
marker. 14, first person. 15, market-place. 16, 
location-goal marker. 17, buy. 18, things. 19, 
go. 20, imperfective aspect particle. 21, positive 
verbal auxiliary. 22, body. 23, good health. 24, 
tautological adjective extender. 25, happy, well. 
26, a rope. 27, cut, sever. 28, interval. 29, occa- 
sion. 30, one. 31, root. 32, source-origin marker. 
33, visit, of a superior to someone of lower status. 
34, verbal negation marker. 35, come. 36, present 
time. 37, future time. 38, house, home. 39, stay, 
dwell. 40, perfective aspect marker. 41, hand 
(resp.). 42, labor. 43, have not. 44, leave, 


vacation. 45, ask, seek. 46, direct verbal sequence 
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marker. 47, do, perform. 48, indirect verbal 
sequence marker. 49, written character, letter. 
50, nest. 51, negative verbal auxiliary. 52, month, 
moon. 58, measure. 54, nominal referrent marker. 
55, become, attain to. 56, four. 57, age. 58, year. 
59, go, become (resp.). 60, three as in ‘thirty,’ 
61, ten. 62, five. 63, about, roughly. 64, stay, 
remain. 65, end, border, pension. 66, hypo- 
thetical verbal sequence marker. 67, do, act. 68, 
stone, rock. 69, mountain, isolated area. 70, do 
thus. 71, Calcutta. %2, what?. 73, head. 74, 
hand. 75, house. 

76, great, large. 77, that, the. 78, Tibet. 79, 
teach. 80, salary. 81, one hundred. 82, a little 
more than. 83, get, obtain. 84, is not. 85, lord, 
master. 86, is exclusively. 87, country, land. 
88, other. 89, good. 90, will be. 91, mind, spirit. 
92, boat. 93, verbal referrant marker. 94, desire. 
95, is. 96, concessive verbal sequence marker. 


97, India. 98, heat. 99, reason, cause. 100, heart, 
101, remain, be at. 


5.3 Connected Translation 


A: Hello there! B: Hello! Where are you 
going? A: I’m going to the market-place to do 
some shopping. B: Have you been well? A: Oh, 
yes, quite well. B: You haven’t come to see me 
at all lately. A: I’ve been staying at home these 
days. B: Don’t you have any work at all? A: 
Well, I asked for some leave and I’m staying home. 
So, I’m not going to the office. B: So, how many 
months leave have you taken? A: I’ve taken four 
months leave. B: How long have you worked for 
them? A: Well, it’s getting to be about 35 years 
now. B: Then if you get pensioned, where will 
you live? A: Maybe I'll live in Darjeeling, or 
else I may go to Calcutta. B: If you go to Cal- 
cutta, what kind of work will you get there? A: 
Ill be a teacher of Tibetan in the university there. 
B: How much salary will they give you? A: IfI 
get something over 400, I’ll do it; if not, I'll just 
stay in Darjeeling. B: Wouldn’t it suit you to go 
somewhere else, rather than to Calcutta? A: What 
I’d like to do is go to Sravasti, but the heat in 
India is so bad, I don’t really much want to go. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Nuzi or Nuzu? 


There is a persisting difference in the modern 
rendition of the name of the city which is the 
source of the familiar and widely cited Nuzian 
texts. The two series in which most of the tablets 
have been published—in eleven volumes so far— 
carry in their titles the name Nuzi.’' The litera- 
ture on the subject, however, has come to feature 
the form Nuzu alongside Nuzi. Yet few writers 
have actually come to grips with the problem in- 
volved. For the most part it appears to be a case 
of merely following the leader. Since the docu- 
ments in question have attracted the attention of 
many students outside the field of cuneiform 
studies, the inconsistent references to the name- 
site are particularly disturbing. Can this confusion 
be cured before things have gone too far? 

Let me state at the outset that the issue is a 
complex one and that many details enter into its 
appraisal. Yet some of the component questions 
are capable of a definite answer even now, al- 
though others remain debatable. An exhaustive 
presentation would take us too far afield, nor 
would it seem justified by the available evidence. 
A brief survey, however, of the basic facts may 
prove constructive, nevertheless, in separating the 
known from the problematic and thus indicating 
what is the actual issue before us. 

The form attested in the overwhelming majority 
of instances is URU Nu-zi, which accounts for its 
use since the records from that site were first made 
known in 1926. As against this, the variants 
Nu-zu, Nu-u-zu, and Nu-zu-e, always preceded by 
URU ‘city, are limited to a few scattered occur- 
rences.” This led C. H. Gordon to conclude that 
Nuzi is the genitive to a nominative Nuzu, and to 
normalize the name as “ Nuzu.” ® 

Gordon’s view proceeds from elementary facts 
of Akkadian grammar. Yet the name is not Ak- 
kadian nor, for that matter, Semitic. We have no 


1 Joint Expedition at Nuzi (JEN, 1927-39), I-VI; 
Excavations at Nuzi: Harvard Semitic Series (HSS, 
1929-, five volumes to date). 

*Cf. E. R. Lacheman, BASOR 81 (1941), 14f.; J. 
Lewy, AOr 18 (1949), 390, n. 115. 

* Orientalia 7 (1938), 32, n. 2. 
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indication that the Nuzians habitually declined 
non-Akkadian proper names according to Akka- 
dian rules. Indeed, Arrapha, the principal city 
of that region, appears in compound personal 
names as -Arraphe alongside -Nuzu in analogous 
constructions. Moreover, and more significant in 
this connection, all the occurrences of uncom- 
pounded Nuzu(e) are in contexts which would 
require a genitive in Akkadian.* In other words, 
if we regard Nuzu as a nominative we must brand 
it in the same breath as ungrammatical. There is 
not a single instance in which that form is used as 
the subject case. 


Another scholar who normalizes this place-name 
as “ Nuzu” is A. Goetze. He does so, however, on 
different grounds from Gordon’s, the similarity of 
their respective conclusions being purely coinci- 
dental. Goetze derives the genitive form in sa 
URU Nu-zu-e (HSS IX 33, 2) from an assumed 
nom. Nuzu.> In other words, we would have here 
examples of Hurrian, not Akkadian, morphology, 
which is where the problem certainly belongs. Yet 
what becomes of Nuzi on this interpretation? If 
it is the Akkadian genitive, then the name was 
the victim of hybrid morphology in a dialect which 
did not otherwise Akkadianize foreign proper 
names (note, e.g., the PN Tab-Arraphe).® And 
if Nuzi is not the Akkadian genitive, what is it? 

At all events, Goetze is right in looking to Hur- 
rian, at least in part, for the key to the treatment 
of the name before us. I did just that in my Intro- 
duction to Hurrian’ (pp. 51f.) with results to 
which I shall return presently. The same pro- 


*Lacheman, loc. cit.; Speiser, Language 14 (1938), 
305, ff. 

5 Language 16 (1940), 171. 

® Akkadian morphology, on the other hand, is reflected 
in the ethnicon Nuzi (gen./ace. Nuzé) ‘ Nuzians,’ which 
is found in the OB texts from Mari (ARM I 75; V 17); 
ef. J. Lewy, loc. cit., 390, n. 113. Unfortunately, no 
reference to the place-name as such is found in the Mari 
texts published so far. Such a reference could be in- 
structive, though not conclusive, in that these records 
do Akkadianize foreign place-names: e.g., Ar-ra-ap-hi- 
im®! (ARM I 75, 17). 

7 Abbr. JH (1941). 
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cedure was followed recently by J. Lewy,® who 
concluded that Nuzu cannot be explained either 
as a Hurrian or as an Akkadian nominative. To 
that extent Lewy and I are in full agreement. On 
one point in particular, moreover, Lewy’s analysis 
carries the whole argument a step forward. For 
the most part, however, I am unable to accept 


be also in the singular URU Nu-zu-e (*Nuzwe) 
> Nuzu ‘city of N.” A genitive form Nuzu thus 
has sound and manysided support. 

This interpretation, however, of the form Nuzu 
must be coordinated with the other extant occur- 
rences of the stem. It is on this count primarily 
that Lewy’s deductions are demonstrably at fault. 


od Lewy’s detailed exposition since his handling of Aside from the forms already mentioned, we have 
a- Hurrian linguistic problems does not on the whole also two adjectival formations in -he: Nuza-he 
ty stand up under closer scrutiny. (personal name) ** and Nuzu-he (attribute of Ish- 
al Lewy’s main contribution, to my thinking, con- tar).’° There is furthermore -nuzu as the second 


sists in explaining Nuzu as an apocopated form of 
the gen. Nu-zu-e.® This conclusion can be strength- 
ened by additional arguments. I had previously 
analyzed Nu-zu-e as representing *Nuzwe (IH 
52 f.). By comparing, moreover, the place-names 


element in theophorous personal names (type Ar- 
nuzu).'® All of these usages have to be accounted 
for before a self-consistent hypothesis can be set 
up. Now it is Lewy’s assertion that Nuzu-he is a 


double adjective formation containing both the 

Temtena(§) and Paharra3(w)e we obtain forms gen./adj. element -we?? >w and the pleonastic 
” which the final -e of the genitive is sounded in -he.’* There are several serious objections to this 
= one instance but omitted in the other. That view: (1) The two forms 4U Nu-zu-e (HSS XIV 
Temtenas (and its analogue Abena[§]) isa plural 140, 18) and 4U Nu-zu-hé (ibid. 248, 5) are 

ne form which corresponds to the singular Nu-zu-e strictly synonymous.'® It is hence precarious to 
on has been suggested by Goetze.’° In support of this analyze the second as based on the first + a 
of assumption we may cite the fact that both Tem- (useless) -he. (2) Hurrian in general employs 
ci- tena and Abena are obvious Hurrian plurals, as is genitives in -we and adjectives in -he/i identically 
Sa also Paharra- < *Paharena.™ The correct gen. pl. but separately; e. g., X ewer-ne [KUR] Lullue-ne- 


in such cases has to end in -swe > Se.1* In other 
words, *paharra ‘ favors, good luck (coll.) ’ ** has 
to be put in the genitive as soon as the noun URU 
‘city of? (which is not a mere determinative in 
Hurrian) is added: URU Paharra-s-we or, with 
the -s- absorbed, URU Paharrase ‘city of Good- 
luck.’ Both forms are actually attested, as we have 
seen. And just as the final vowel may be omitted 


we... X URUTugris-hi ewir-ni (KUB XXVII 38 
iv 13f.) ‘X, the lord of the Lullian land, ... 
X, the Tukrishite lord.’ ?° Note that in URUTy- 
gris-hi there can be no question of a he-form being 
superimposed on a genitive, since the suffix is 
added directly to the stem. (3) There is a well 
established rule in Hurrian whereby the final -i/e 


of nominal stems changes to -u/o- before the ad- 


nd in the plural forms (Temtenas, Abenas), so it may 
it? 14Cf. NPN (Gelb. Purves, MacRae, Nuzi Personal 
ur- S Loe. cit., 390-408. Names, 241). 


ont ® Ibid., 391. ae Gy) Nu-zu-hé, HSS XIV 248, 5. 

| *° Language 16, 171. 10 NPN 31. It is worthy of notice that virtually all 
wl 11 54f. the names compounded with -nuzw are feminine (cf. 
to 12 Goetze, RHA 39 (1940), 193 ff.; IH 62f., 109 f. NPN 241), most likely because the deity in question was 
T0- 7 C-G. v. Brandenstein, Orientalia 8 (1939), 86. In in fact the ‘Ishtar of N.’ 


my earlier treatment of this name (JAOS 49, 269 ff.) I 
was no more aware than v. Brandenstein of the actual 
function of the suffixes -8e and -Swe in this instance. 
Now that all the morphological details are clear (cf. 
above, note 12), v. B.’s etymology receives added sup- 
port, especially when it is recalled that Hurrian pro- 
nounced the identifying term for ‘ city,’ so that a follow- 
ing genitive (‘city of X’) became necessary. It should 
perhaps be noted in this connection that this gen. pl. 
-§(w)e must not be confused with other §-suffixes which 
are found with Hurrian personal names (some of these 
are listed by Lewy, loc. cit., 405 f.). We can be sure of 
the genitive function of -3(w)e only when a demonstrable 
plural form precedes. 


17 Lewy normalizes this suffix as -wa and regards -we 
as dialectal (loc. cit., 391). Yet the evidence on the 
subject is precise and unambiguous: -we marks the geni- 
tive and -wa the dative, see JH 109f. Nor is it correct 
to classify this -we as an adjectival suffix, with Lewy. 
The Hurrian morphologic category to which -we belongs 
—the so-called case-system (JH 105 ff.)—differs con- 
siderably from the group which contains the adjective 
suffix -he/i. As a genitive marker, -we can and does 
frequently fulfill the function of an adjective, but it is 
primarily a different kind of formative. 

18 Loc. cit., 401 f. 

19 Cf. P. Koschaker, OLZ, 1944, 100, n. 1. 
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jectival suffixes -he and -hhe.** This is true of 
asti ‘wife’ > astuhhe ‘female’; similarly, turuhhe 
‘male,’ Hurr/wohe ‘Hurrian.’ Note also Senni 
‘brother’ > Sennuhha ‘ fraternally’ (JH 52) and 
KA.GAL Si-mi-ku-uh-he ‘the Shimige (sun-god) 
gate. ** Such examples could readily be multi- 
plied. There is no basis in fact nor any warrant in 
Hurrian usage to analyze all such forms, with 
Lewy, as pleonastic constructions based on geni- 
tives. His is an ad hoc solution which fails to 
take account of all the facts in the case. (4) When 
a Hurrian form incorporates several suffixes, in- 
cluding those of the genitive and of the adjectives 
in -he and -hhe, each suffix performs a separate 
and distinct function. Moreover, such combina- 
tions are achieved with the aid of an intervening 
-n- or -ne-; cf., e. g., the complex Se-e-nt-iw-wu-t- 
e-ni-e-en-nu-uh-ha tt-sa-a-an-nu-uh-ha (Mit. II 
10), which is to be normalized as Zent-f-we-ne-n- 
uhh-a tiza-n-uhh-a, lit. ‘ brother-my-of-the-being- 
adj.-stative heart-being-adj.-stative,’ i. e., ‘ accord- 
ing to my brother’s heart.’ ** Here there is only 
one genitive, indicating the relation of ‘heart’ to 
‘brother’; the adjectival element is well insulated 
from the preceding formation, and there is no 
duplication of functions. Such intricate yet pre- 
cise constructions are a far cry from Lewy’s asser- 
tion that “the attaching of a Hurrian adjectival 
suffix to a Hurrian adjectival form in @ > u does 
not affect the sense of the latter.” °° 


It follows that the adjective Nuzuhe can be de- 
rived only from the stem Nuzi, in conformance 
with the regular treatment in such cases of all 
stems in -i/e. An independent stem *nuzu, which 
might also yield Nuzuhe, lacks the necessary con- 
firmation, and the stem Nuza, which does exist, 
results in an adjective Nuzahe; this actually oc- 
curs and it accords perfectly with the established 
behavior of other stems in -a.2° What, then, is the 
difference between Nuzahe and Nuzuhe, and how 


1 Ibid., 50 f. 

22 NPN 257. It is significant that Senni, as a secon- 
dary stem in -e/i, participates in this pattern, whereas 
its primary stem Sena retains the a-inflection (cf. JH 74). 

23The forms in -i are according to Lewy (loc. cit., 
402, n. 173) adjectival derivatives of a-forms which have 
to be kept apart from those in -w. These speculations 
run counter to the positive evidence of Hurrian mor- 
phology and phonology. 

Cf. IH 50, n. 1. 

25 Loc. cit., 402. 
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are we to judge the compounds of the type 
Ar-nuzu? 

Nuzahe presents no difficulty. That the place- 
name in question is based on a stem in -a is 
independently indicated by an Elamite inscription 
which cites a town Nu-t-za alongside Ar-ra-ap- 
ha.** The personal name Nuzahe is accordingly 
‘the Nuzian,’ just as Halba-hi (alphabetic hlb-g) 
is ‘the Aleppian.’ 

The theophorous compounds with -nuzu can be 
likewise interpreted without great trouble. Such 
compounds imply that the city could be personified 
as a deity; in fact, Nuzi is cited as such in one of 
the texts.** But a derivative construction of this 
sort would not be reflected in Hurrian without 
some attributive marker. Just as the ‘one of 
Kumar’ becomes Kumar-we ‘ Kumarbi, *® so too 
‘the one of N.’ would turn into *Nuza-we. Lewy 
has shown that the end-result of such a genitive is 
Nuzu. In Ar-simiga, on the other hand, where 
the noun (‘sun’) can itself be theophorous 
(‘Sun[-god]’), the basic stem is normally re- 
tained.*° At most, the e/i-stem is substituted (e. g., 
Tarmis-simigi, ef. HSS 1X 99, 35). 

We come, finally, to Nuzi, the all but exclusive 
form of the city-name under discussion. It is a 
fact that whenever this exceedingly common term 
occurs, Akkadian rules would call for a genitive. 
Yet the evidence is emphatically against the as- 
sumption, as we have seen, that either the name or 
its treatment had anything to do with Akkadian. 
What, then, is Nuzi? 


I was able to demonstrate in JH that Hurrian 
nouns in -a@ are confined to primary concepts 
whereas those in -e/t include many adjectives and 


°7 Speiser, Language 14, 306; IH 52; Lewy, loc. cit., 
390. 

*8 Speiser, JAOS 55 (1935), 442; NPN 241; Lewy, 
loc. cit., 392, n. 126. The deity was evidently female, 
ef. n. 16. 

*° Goetze, JBL 60 (1941), 359; Speiser, JAOS 62 
(1942), 101. 

°° Hurrian nominal stems may themselves be primary 
or secondary, e. g., Sena: Senni; similarly, Simiga: Simige 
and, in the light of the above remarks, Nuza: Nuzi. A 
secondary stem in such instances indicates a semantic 
extension, while derivative formations in -we or -hi/he 
represent a still further and semantically more obvious 
attributive extension. In the case of Kumar-bi we have 
a derivative formation based directly on the primary 
stem (apparently a place-name). In the adjective Simi- 
guhhe, however (see below), and in the analogous 
Nuzu(e), an intermediate yet attested form in -e/i sep- 
arates the tertiary form from the primary. 
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prepositions.*t In other words, this latter class 
featured secondary concepts, or at least concepts 
which Hurrian viewed as secondary. It is true 
that some Hurrian nouns appear both in the a- 
and in the e/i- classes; e. g., Simiga/e, asta/i. But 
it is inherently probable that simiga meant ‘ sun’ 
in general, while Simige denoted ‘Sun(-god’) ; 
similarly, asti stands for ‘wife’ in many clear 
instances, hence asta- (in compounds) could well 
be assigned the basic connotation of ‘woman.’ The 
attested primary form of the city-name before us is 
Nuza, as shown by the Elamite reference and by 
the form Nuzahe. We do not know, however, the 
etymology of Nuza and cannot tell hence what the 
underlying primary meaning may have been. 
When applied to a city, at any rate, the word 
became a secondary stem, namely, Nwzi; ** just so, 
a primary stem simiga ‘sun’ was placed in the 


TH 74. 

%2To ask why Nuza became Nuzi as a common refer- 
ence to the city (and with it Arrapha > Arraphe, Lubda 
> Lubdi, ef. Lewy loc. cit., 402), while Halba remained 
in its original class (as attested by Halba-he), would be 
to imply a more intimate knowledge of Hurrian seman- 
tic processes than we can possibly lay claim to at this 
time. It may be that the meaning which underlay 
Halba (and its analogues in -a) was closer to a suitable 
topographic designation than the respective original 
meanings of Arrapha, Lubda, or Nuza. Just so, paharra 
‘good things’ is not immediately appropriate for a 
place-name, yet one was based on it. Furthermore, some 
of the names in -a may not have been Hurrian to start 
with, in which case their original ending would not have 
been subject to change. 

Highly illuminating in this connection are the local 
personal names that have been made into place names, 
e.g., IHa-si-ya (person, ef. NPN, 56, but 
(district, HSS V 18.5). The genitive suffix as a marker 
of such secondary place names (cf. the Slavie gen. pl. 
as in Lvév ‘of the lions’ for Leopolis, Lemberg) is 
attached even to pertinent Akkadian names, e.g., URU 
I-lu-ma-lik-we HSS XIII 390.34. When the resulting 
place name requires in turn a genitive construction, the 
particle ga is prefixed (in the above instances and else- 
where), not pleonastically as I once thought but with 
transparent logic: i-na dimti sa Iffa-3i-ya-we (HSS V 
18. 5) ‘in the district of ($a) Hashiya-town (-we). 


e/i-class in the sense of ‘Sun(-god)’ Simige. 
When Nuzi, as a city-name, was personified in 
turn into a deity, a tertiary form was involved. 
This time a possessive morpheme was employed to 
mark the derivation: *Nuzi-we > Nuz-we (wr. 
Nu-zu-e) > Nuzu, in close correspondence to 
Kumar-we and its analogues. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that Nuzu(e) 
is attested and explainable only as a Hurrian geni- 
tive. In itself the form may point to one of two 
possible subject cases (-i; -w) ; but the association 
with the normal writing Nuzi and with the adjec- 
tive Nuzuhe as an epithet of ‘the Nuzian Ishtar’ 
can yield only Nuzi as the underlying stem, with 
Simige and KA.GAL Simiguhhe as highly sug- 
gestive analogues. On the other hand, the personal 
name Nuzahe links up unmistakably with the es- 
tablished primary stem Nuza, if not indeed with 
the primary meaning of that stem, whatever this 
may be. 

To sum up, Nuzi cannot be on any count the 
Akkadian genitive to a nominative Nuzu. The 
latter form is itself an apocopated Hurrian geni- 
tive ** and is so used occasionally; it is also em- 
ployed, in an independently established fashion, 
for the city’s protective deity. The corresponding 
nominative was evidently Nuzt, since such an e/1- 
stem accounts at once for the normal writing of 
the name and the attested adjective Nuzuhe. The 
local dialect of Akkadian left this name unde- 
clined. The basic stem, however, was Nuza, its 
adjectival derivative being Nuzahe. It may per- 
haps be remarked in conclusion that the above 
explanation has the added advantage of account- 
ing for all the loose ends at one and the same 
time. 


E. A. SPEISER. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


38 That the term originated with the Hurrians is made 
virtually certain by the fact that the place-name came 
in with the Hurrians when they supplanted the people 
of the earlier city of Gasur (cf. HSS X xf.). 
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Miscellanea Japonica: Being Occasional Contribu- 
tions to Japanese Studies. By FRANK Haw- 
LEY. Vol. I, An English Surgeon in Japan 
in 1864-1865. Pp. 33, 1 ill. Kyoto: Printed 
for the Author, 1954. 


This handsomely bound volume of Miscellanea 
Japonica is a scholarly venture of Frank Hawley, 
Japonologist, bibliophile, Times correspondent in 
Japan, and a resident of Kyoto. Hawley follows 
in the footsteps of Murdoch and Brinkley, whose 
highly finished and formal as well as private and 
individual studies have greatly contributed to our 
knowledge of Japanese culture. His first—and 
typographically elegant—volume contains an ex- 
tract from the Private Journal of John T. Camer- 
ford, an English surgeon in Japan sojourning 
there during 1864-1865 ; it is printed directly from 
the manuscript discovered by Hawley. The excerpt 
constitutes a documentary describing the first con- 
tacts of the Japanese with Western visitors. The 
observations of Dr. Camerford are poignant in 


every respect. For example, he remarks: “Such 
is the honesty of the people, or such the excellence 
of their system of espionage, that you can go to 
sleep in a tea house miles away in the country, 
with a pocketfull of money, without the slightest 
danger of losing it...” 

The editor of the Journal prefaced it with a 
learned account of many other interesting things: 
the reader will even find an exposition of technical 
terms relating to the inmates of “ Gankiro a cele- 
brated stews in Yokohama,” affecting, as they 
inevitably did, the English sailors, the health and 
discipline of whose lives Dr. Camerford faithfully 
ministered. 

Hawley evaluates Camerford’s Journal “as a 
footnote to the formal history of the period.” He 
may be congratulated for his “ private ” scholarly 
enterprise ; and from him we may well expect new 
volumes of Miscellanea. Hawley’s address is: I, 
Hirabayashi-ch6, Yamashina Goryé, Higashiyama- 
ku, Kydéto, Japan. 


B. SzczEsNIAK 
University oF Notre 


Altindische Grammatik. By JAcoB WACKERNAGEL. 
Band II, 2, Die Nominalsuffize. By ALBERT 
Denrunner. Pp. 11 + 966. Gottingen: 
VANDENHOECK & RuPRECHT, 1954, 


In 1896 appeared the first volume (Lautlehre) 
of Wackernagel’s masterpiece (344 pp., besides 
LXXIX pp. of general introduction). In 1905 
followed II. 1 (Einleitung zur Wortlehre; Nomi- 
nalkomposition; 329 pp.). After a long gap, 
Wackernagel and Debrunner jointly published, in 
1930, Volume III (Nominalflexion, Zahlwort, 
Pronomen ; 602 pp.). An almost equally long gap 
followed, during which the founder of the work 
died, on May 22, 1938. His associate has now 
issued IT. 2 (Die Nominalsuffixe). It is much the 
longest volume to appear so far (966 pp.). Wack- 
ernagel left extensive collectanea for this, as well 
as for the still unpublished parts; indeed, before 
his death, he and Debrunner together had com- 
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pleted a first draft of this whole volume. But 
Wackernagel’s part had mostly been done long ago, 
and had to be completely reworked. The war and 
other hindrances delayed Debrunner in this task 
until the late forties, and the actual setting of 
type did not start till January 1953. Now retired 
from his professorship in Bern, Debrunner ex- 
pects to make it his primary task to finish and 
publish Vol. IV (Verb and Adverb). This, one 
gathers, may conclude the work; altho Wacker- 
nagel also left collectanea for a treatment of Syn- 
tax, publications by others, especially Delbriick, 
make this subject seem to D. “ not pressing.” 
When finished, this will be in all respects the 
greatest grammar of Sanskrit (in the widest sense, 
including Vedic) ever done, or even attempted. 
And be it said right now, with all emphasis, that 
if any Indologists have harbored secret fears lest, 
deprived of Wackernagel’s masterly guidance, the 
later volumes might fail to attain the high stand- 
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ard established by him, this volume ought to re- 
assure them completely. It is hard to see how even 
Wackernagel could have been notably more suc- 
cessful in presenting this very complicated, diffi- 
cult, and important aspect of Skt. grammar. All 
will join in fervently wishing long life and health 
to Debrunner, not only for other reasons, but that 
this all-important project may be carried to com- 
pletion under such thoroughly competent direction. 

There is no general introduction. The brief 
preface states that Wackernagel left extensive 
materials towards one, dealing with “ Sachliche 
Wortklassen ” (with 14 subdivisions!), “ Genus ” 
(8), “ Bedeutungskategorien der sekundiren Nom- 
ina” (8), “ Nomina propria” (13), “ Grundlagen 
der Taddhita-(secondary)bildungen” (14), “ All- 
gemeines zur Nominalableitung und iiber Krt- 
(primary)bildungen ” (11). Almost all this was 
found to be only “raw material,” and D. is not 
certain that W. seriously intended to work it over 
and include it. It relates more to “ general gram- 
mar ” than specifically to Indic. It is now in the 
Basel University Library, and D, suggests that it 
would be well worth while for a modern “ struc- 
tural ” linguist, who should also be trained in his- 
torical linguistics, to examine it seriously. 

The plan of the work is simple and clear. The 
first paragraph begins an account of suffixless noun 
stems. Then follow, in alphabetical order, begin- 
ning with the suffix -a-, all noun suffixes that occur. 
This includes all elements which have been, or 
might with any reasonable plausibility be, con- 
sidered suffixes. Discussions of some of these are 
printed in smaller type; this seems to stigmatize 
them as not, or only dubiously, to be regarded as 
true suffixes. The sound and proper aim has been 
to record every final element of noun stems which 
any scholar might possibly think of as a suffix, 
including especially all which were so thought of 
by Hindu grammarians. Users of the book will 
easily find what seem, as a rule, to be complete lists 
of words showing all the rarer endings, and nu- 
merous examples of the commoner ones, carefully 
and intelligently classified in all possible ways 
(which of course often involves repetitions of the 
same word, and many cross-references). 

In the listing, primary and secondary suffixes of 
identical form are included together. D. is always 
careful to distinguish the two categories within his 
sections which contain both. But most of the com- 
moner suffixes occur in both functions, and often 
it is clearly proper, indeed necessary, to speak of 


both as “the same” suffix. D.’s choice appeals to 
this reviewer as more convenient and practical 
than the usual contrary custom of listing first all 
“primary,” then all “secondary” suffixes. 

As everyone knows, Wackernagel’s Grammar has 
from the start been both comparative-historical 
and descriptive in scope. Some linguists may doubt 
the propriety of combining these aims in one book; 
perhaps some even doubt the possibility of doing 
this successfully. It is true that many historical 
and comparative linguists have often shown them- 
selves weak in descriptive analysis; their descrip- 
tive statements have too frequently been colored by 
historical facts and theories. To the best of my 
knowledge, however, this was never true of Wacker- 
nagel. Nor is it true of Debrunner; certainly not 
in this volume. With great skill and clarity he 
contrives to show the various ways in which each 
suffix is used in every period of the language, in 
praiseworthy detail: Rigveda, Atharvaveda, Yajur- 
veda (verse-mantras and prose), Brahmanas, older 
Upanisads, Siitras, epics, classical Skt. (statements 
of grammarians, in great detail, and literary oc- 
currences), some late and artificial texts, some 
(tho fragmentary) statements about “ buddh.” 
(meaning what I call Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit) 
and Jain Skt., and even, rather often, incidental 
observations on Middle Indic, and (rarely) Mod- 
ern Indo-Aryan. The accent, when recorded, is 
always given, and generalized statements about it 
are furnished when possible. Not only variations 
in the form of the suffix are noted, but there are 
careful statements on the form or forms assumed, 
before the suffix, by the preceding stem or root 
(such as ablaut grades, phonetic shape of root or 
stem final before the suffix, ete.). A good general 
treatment of the vrddhi of secondary derivation is 
provided where it first comes up, under the (sec- 
ondary) suffix -a- (and of course it is noted later 
under all suffixes which it ever accompanies). 
Varieties of meaning are described in great detail, 
and correlated, wherever possible (sometimes in 
very ingenious and illuminating ways), with for- 
mal differences in base or suffix or both. 

All this may be called purely descriptive; it is 
“historical ” only in so far as the plan of the work 
includes descriptions of different periods of the 
language, which are scrupulously and clearly dis- 
tinguished and never, it seems, allowed to distort 
the descriptive analysis of any one period. This 
applies also to the sometimes very striking and im- 
portant relations between different suffixes. But 
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besides this, and quite separately, so that no con- 
fusion ensues, in so far as there is evidence for the 
existence of each suffix in Indo-Iranian or Indo- 
European, that evidence is given, with citation of 
examples. Divergences, real or apparent, and any 
doubtful points concerning form or meaning, are 
conscientiously pointed out. Special care is taken 
to list all cases where identical words, with the 
same suffix as in Indic, are found in related lan- 
guages. That is, Indic words which can reasonably 
be regarded as inheritances from PIE, or Indo- 
Iranian, are separately listed, which may require 
that such words be recorded in two or more differ- 
ent places ; cross-references are then usually given. 
It is a virtue of the book that as a rule suffixal 
words cited from any language, and the roots or 
stems from which they are derived, are briefly and 
clearly translated; except sometimes when the 
semantic as well as formal relationship is simple, 
clear, and easily covered by a generalized statement 
pertaining to a category or list of words. 

The bibliographical references seem, so far as 
this reviewer can judge, very full and useful. They 
should enable one who wishes to go more deeply 
into any particular problem to find practically all 
important work that has been done on it in the 
past (except, of course, very recent work which 
could not be taken into account fully, or at all; on 
this see Preface V f.). 

Attention is often and properly called to noun 
formations that (regularly, or in certain spheres) 
are limited to use as final members of compounds 
(or also, conversely, are regularly not so used). In 
this connection I am sorry to note what seems to 
me an occasional looseness of phraseology, which 
D. shares with many other scholars, including 
Wackernagel, I think a very strict line should be 
drawn between noun compounds, and primary 
noun derivatives from compound verbs: say, be- 
tween nir-bheda- (Hariv.) ‘ without interruption,’ 
a bahuvrihi epd. of nis, negative, and bheda- ‘ in- 
terruption’ ete., and nirbheda- ‘a splitting’ 
(trans. or intrans.), ete., which is a primary de- 
rivative from the compound verbal root nir-bhid- 
‘split asunder.’ When we speak of -bheda- as used 
as “final member” (Hinterglied) of a “com- 
pound,” of which the prior member is the “ pre- 


verb” nis, it seems to me that we ought to be 
referring only to the first of these two homonyms. 
To call the second a “compound” of nis and 
-bheda-, or a compound noun at all, seems to me 
misleading. It is simply a primary noun of action 


from the compound root nir-bhid-, exactly like 
bheda- from bhid-. 

Debrunner clearly recognizes this principle at 
least once, p. 96, § 30c: “ Die Komposita mit pri- 
verbialem Vorderglied stellen sich dabei, weil sie 
vom Verbalkompositum abgeleitet sind, im Ai. ge- 
wohnlich zu den Simplicia .. .” (i.e. are NoT to 
be classed as noun compounds). I think he could 
have omitted “gewoéhnlich”; I believe there are 
no exceptions ; for one cannot count as such a word 
like the bahuvrihi nir-bheda-, which is Not “ vom 
Verbalkompositum abgeleitet.” (He could perhaps 
also have omitted “im Ai.” ; are not all, or at least 
all older, IE. languages alike in this? Would any- 
one call e.g. the English noun understanding a 
epd. of wnder and the noun standing?) Yet in 
many places D. speaks of primary formations from 
compound verbal roots as “nouns in composition 
with preverbs ” (e. g. 15, § 7a) and groups them in 
an identical category with real noun cepds. (e. g. 
180, § 8laa) ; in 245, § 142b, TB. pratiksd- ‘ expec- 
tation’ is analyzed as prati- plus ep. cl. iksa- 
‘look,’ whereas it is in fact a primary deriv. from 
TS. etc. pratiks- ‘expect’; and many like cases. 
When it was the verb that was compounded, and 
the noun was derived from that verb-compound, as 
D. himself stated (above), all this seems mislead- 
ing. To avoid this confusion, it seems that only 
such cases as nir-bheda- ‘without interruption’ 
should be described as “ nouns in composition with 
preverbs.” (Most “preverbs ” are, of course, used 
thus as well as in verb composition; a useful list, 
with the meanings they commonly have when com- 
pounded with nouns, in Renou, Gr. scte. 93-98, 
§§$ 82, 83.) Specially confusing is 662, § 487c, 
“ Diese Abneigung gegen Komposition iiberhaupt 
teiit -tva (of the gerund) mit den tu-Infinitiven.” 
But 651, § 482b, correctly says: “ Dagegen sind 
(die Infinitive) vom RV. an sehr hiaufig mit 
Priverbien und ahnlichem . . . zusammengesetzt,” 
which is precisely what is characteristically NoT 
allowed to gerunds in -tvd, as D. of course shows, 
with the necessary qualifications, 661, § 487b, in 
the subsection immediately preceding § 487c, 
quoted above; it is just this collocation which 
makes the statement about “diese Abneigung 
gegen Komposition iiberhaupt ” peculiarly unfor- 
tunate ; it is, to be sure, mitigated by the following 
sentence. 

Wackernagel himself used what seems to me the 
same somewhat loose phraseology. To be sure, he 
wrote very correctly in II.1.70, § 29a 8, note: 
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“Man kann ... geradewegs sagen, dass nicht 
Zusammensetzung mit einem nominalen Hinter- 
gliede, sondern Ableitung aus dem komponierten 
Verbum stattgefunden habe .. .” Instead of 
“kann,” I only wish he had said “ muss,” for he 
was writing about just this category. He adds, 
however: “ Aber das ist kein Grund diese Bildun- 
gen aus dem Kapitel iiber Nominalkomposition 
auszuschliessen; denn Entsprechendes gilt auch 
fiir diejenigen Kompp. mit Verbale als Hinter- 
glied, wo das Vorderglied ein Nomen ist.” The 
last clause, I presume, refers to things like the 
“evi” formations with kr- and bhi- (rarely as-), 
as stambhi-bhavati, rji-krtya; and to other com- 
pounds of (chiefly) these same three roots with 
noun stems, or at least elements which are not the 
regular preverbs, like namas-kftya, alam-karoti, 
ete. But Whitney long ago noted, quite soundly as 
I think, that the prior element in cvi-formations 
acts “in the manner of a verbal prefix” (1094). 
In 1078 f. he lists a few other “ prefixes essentially 
akin with the above (preverbs),” used chiefly with 
kr-, bhii-, and as-; extremely few with a very small 
number of other roots (such as Srad-dha-, astam-t-, 
ete.). See also Wh. 1076a and 1141 (“ The pri- 
mary suffixes are added also to roots as com- 
pounded with the verbal prefixes”) with 1141a 
(“. .. it is throughout the recorded life of the 
language as if the root and its prefix or prefixes 
constituted a unity, from which a derivative is 
formed in the same manner as from the simple 
root, with that modification of the radical meaning 
which appears also in the proper verbal forms as 
compounded with the same prefixes ”). 

In short, a clear line should, it seems to me, be 
drawn between two quite different things. First, 
there are VERB compounds, which combine only the 
limited list of preverbs with most roots, but with 
kr-, bhi-, and as- (and to a very restricted extent 
a few other roots) allow composition of other, in- 
cluding nominal, elements. From such compound 
verbal roots, primary noun derivatives may be 
freely formed, quite as from uncompounded roots. 
Secondly, by a quite different process, noun stems 
may be compounded as finals with a large variety 
of prior elements, including most of the old ad- 
verbs which are also used as “preverbs.” Cf., 
among recent good statements on this subject, G. 
Liebert, Das Nominalsuffix -ti- im Altindischen 
(1949), p. 170 f.; but in the long discussion pre- 
ceding this, Liebert seems to me not to observe 
his own principle very strictly. 


There is one other matter of terminology on 
which D., also following Wackernagel, seems to me 
a little less than clear. Namely, he like W. uses 
the term “ kl.” (classical Skt.) to include all words 
recorded in Hindu grammatical works, or at least 
in Panini and his school, and does not always (tho 
I hasten to add that he often, perhaps usually, 
does) make clear whether or not the word is re- 
corded in literature. The very full report he gives 
of what the grammarians say is most welcome. 
But it would seem to have been easy, at the same 
time, to designate by a conventional symbol those 
words known ONLY from citations in Hindu gram- 
mars (and lexicons), as Boehtlingk did in his 
(minor) lexicon. Scholars who are not primarily 
Indologists often accept such words much too con- 
fidently, as certain elements of the Skt. word-stock. 
They should be warned that even Panini sometimes 
felt it necessary or desirable to construct imagi- 
nary words, roots, or other linguistic elements, as 
D. points out (451, § 273b B, note; 698, § 513b, 
note; 701, § 516, note 3; 754, § 600, note; 809, 
§ 651g). Moreover, words and forms known only 
from the ultra-artificial Bhattikavya (see Boehtl., 
Preface to pw) should not be counted as occurring 
in “literature ”; this will be particularly impor- 
tant in the volume on the Verb, since one part of 
the Bhatt. is specially designed to use all verb 
forms authorized by Panini (many of which are 
otherwise unknown, and some of them subject to 
exceptional suspicion; Whitney’s Roots lists them 
all in brackets). 

It goes without saying that in very many cases 
opinions may easily differ as to just what part of 
a given stem is best regarded as the “ suffix.” Es- 
pecially is this true in secondary or denominative 
formations, partly because of the well-established 
law that an a- or 1-vowel of the underlying primary 
stem is lost before a suffixal initial vowel. D. has 
clearly tried to envisage all reasonable possibilities, 
and on the whole has shown excellent judgment. 
Commendable is his very extensive use of cross- 
references (there must be thousands of them in the 
book!), which often point to other possible analy- 
ses than that he has chosen. Occasionally no cross- 
reference is provided, where one would have been 
helpful. In such a vast work, which is also so con- 
centrated and meaty (few words are wasted, tho 
clarity is practically never sacrificed), it is not 
strange—it may almost be called inevitable—that 
a few unevennesses and inconsistencies got in. For 
example, 806 f., §§ 650b, 651a, note, derives dvayd- 
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trayd- from dvi- tri- by suffix -ya-, but “with 
guna,” which implies suffix -a- with § 41¢ (cor- 
rectly), not -ya--—766, § 609a derives AV. caksani 
‘two eyes’ by inheritance with -an- from IE. -mn- 
(cf. Av. éaSman- ‘ eye’), but with cross-reference 
to § 80c B where the same form is explained ana- 
logically “nach aksdn- ...zu v. caks- ‘schauen.’ ” 
—sikvan- is defined “‘ geschickt’ (?) zu v. Sak- 
(?)” in 896, § 716ay, but “ schnitzend, beilfiihr- 
end ” in 903, § 720b.—KausS. 126.5 nili- is called 
a vrki-stem in 373, §245aa, and TS. sabali- in 
374, §245ba, but both are called devi-stems in 
391, § 249ba.—In 549, § 413 visthd- ‘ excrement’ 
is derived from vis- ‘id.’ with suffix -thd-, but in 
618, § 462b y with suffix -ta- “ mit -th- fiir -f-, vgl. 
I. 122 f., $ 102c ” (which does not explain the sug- 
gested change) ; there is no cross-reference ; in my 
opinion both the discordant interpretations are 
wrong ; the suffix is -tha-, f. to -tha-, and the word 
should be put in $534; furthermore, the suffix 
(with gender made to match the primary vis-; 
neither word is pre-classical) is doubtless borrowed 
from the synonym githa-, a prehistoric inheri- 
tance, 717, §$534a.—hairanyd- ‘golden’ to hi- 
ranya- * gold’ with suffix -a- 120, § 36aa (rightly), 
but with suffix -ya- 819, $657 (wrongly). — avy- 
dya- ‘vom Schaf herriihrend,’ suffix -aya- 213, 
§ 109b, but -yaya- 811, § 65lia. — upasthaiya(m) 
‘das Herantreten ’ has -y- “ hiattilgend ” 80, § 23c 
(suffix -a-), but “analogisch” (to -paéyya- from pa- 
‘drink’ ??) 826, § 662by (suffix -ya-). 

It would be a pleasure to go through the book 
section by section, and comment on the illumina- 
tion and instruction which almost every page fur- 
nishes. This reviewer has learned very much from 
his careful reading. Many a shrewd observation, 
many a brief but trenchant critique, many a clear 
and compact summary of a complicated subject, 
will constantly compel the appreciative admiration 
of any competent and attentive reader. I might 
mention the remarks on bhds- ‘ radiance’ 14, § 6d; 
the wisely conservative (and hence essentially 
negative) discussion of the origin of the root-final 
t after short vowels, 47, $12 f; of so-called “ suffix- 
less” secondary stems, with luk and lup (47-57, 
§§ 13-15); the meaty and admirable 16 pages 
(219-235) on suffix -as- (Whitney has about a 
page and a half, of course without comparative 
data; Renou has less than 2 pages, but note that 
his treatment restricts itself not only in the same 
way as Whitney, but further to only Classical Skt., 
where -as- was no longer productive, as D. shows) ; 


and so on. Almost 60 pages (368-427) are de- 
voted to -i-, chiefly concerning the relations of the 
devi and vrki declensions to each other and to -d- 
as feminine ending; valuable collectanea are here 
presented and sifted, with stimulating and thought- 
provoking results at many points. 

There remain a few points of detail on which I 
should prefer a different treatment. While not 
quite exhaustive, the following list includes the 
most important. Let me emphasize, however, that 
not all the following notes are meant to be taken 
as criticisms of D. For one thing, some of them 
involve facts which were not available to him. And 
more importantly: it seems to me clear that this 
work will remain, for several decades at least, the 
prime authority on Old Indic noun-formation. 
Therefore, it seems the duty of any responsible 
reviewer to add his mite (and mine is certainly 
trifling, as anyone will see who compares it with 
the solid bulk of D.’s work) to the subject. I have, 
therefore, even ventured to include one or two 
additions to my own recent Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit, to which my attention was called by D. 
The bulk of this work of mine is comparable to 
that of D.’s work; and, as a result of it, no one 
knows better than I how difficult (rather, im- 
possible) it is, in a work of such size, to attain 
complete consistency, to say nothing of perfection. 
I am full of astonishment and admiration at the 
degree of approach to both which D. has attained. 


77, § 23a: the replacement of root-nouns in -d-, 
except feminines, by stems ending in the common 
thematic -a-, is described (with Thumb § 248) as 
an addition of the primary suffix -a- to the pre- 
vocalic weak grade (IE. a, lost before the vowel) 
of the root. More realistic seems, to me, the treat- 
ment in III. 126, § 65a8, with Hirt’s Nachtrag to 
Thumb l.c. (“ Metaplasmus ”). The stem-ending 
-d- came to be exclusively fem. in the later lan- 
guage, and started in that direction in the oldest 
recorded period. Since this fem. ending was com- 
monly correlated with m.-nt. -a-, the latter grad- 
ually replaced -d- as stem-final of non-fem. root- 
nouns from roots in -d- (a process which got a 
good start even in RV.). 

88, § 26d: Pali dup(p)osa- (and BHS dusposa-), 
more accurately ‘insatiable, greedy’ rather than 
‘schwer zu ernihren’ (the Pali Dict. is inac- 
curate; see now my BHS Dict., which was not yet 
accessible to D., s. v. suposa-). 


117, § 35d y, note: “ AMg. -pamokkha- (= pra- 
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mukhya-) aus *pramaukhya-.” Pali also has 
pamokkha-, AMg. also pamukkha-; BHS only 
pramukhya-. I do not find record of *pramukhya- ; 
but there is pamukkha- in Prakrit (Sheth s. v.). 

169, §71b: “prsatd- (‘speckled antelope’) 
erweitert aus v. psa(n)t-”; better with 142, § 43a, 
“ Riickbildung aus v. pfsat-i ‘ scheckige Kuh.’ ” 

204, § 89e, note: Pkt. (and Pali) lagga(t)i is 
not from *lagyati (Pischel and Geiger) but from 
lagnati (BHS Gr. § 28.19). 

206, § 92: in my opinion (Language XIX, 98, 
§ 31b) v. ddana- could not represent IE. *edmno-, 
but is simply a normal -ana-stem (IE. -eno- or 
-0no-). 

217, § 112d: “ Parallel mit dem ‘ superlativi- 
schen ” -ama- (s. unter -ma-) erscheint ‘ kompara- 
tivisches -ara- ... ” (in ddhara- ‘the under, 
apara- ‘ the later,’ etc.) Here is an inconsistency. 
Under -ama- 213, § 107, none of these “ super.” 
words (adhamd-, apamd- etc.) are listed; they all 
appear under -ma- 752, §598b. Yet the “com- 
paratives ” (obviously parallel to them, as D. says) 
are listed exclusively under -ara-; they are not 
even mentioned under -ra- (856-8, § 686) ; there is 
not so much as a cross-reference. Either both -ara- 
and -ama-, or else both -ra- and -ma-, should surely 
be recognized for these words which go in pairs; in 
my opinion, the latter is far better. 


225, § 124a, note: on apsards- see now Tedesco 
JAOS LXXIV, 180b (a-psaras-, ‘ shameless,’ with 
Wack., contrary to Mayrhofer, Et. Wobch. s. v.) 


236, § 133: I cannot understand the scepticism 
which seems so generally prevalent (most recently 
in Mayrhofer, Et. Wbch.) about the analysis of 
alasd- ‘ inactive, indolent, tired’ as a + lasa- (BR, 
Uhlenbeck) ; even tho *lasa- ‘ active’ is otherwise 
unrecorded, the root las-, especially in epds. and 
derivatives, has meanings like ‘dance, play, jump 
sportively ’ ete., suggesting quick motion as a pri- 
mary meaning. 

247, §142b, note: “ khid- (khdd-) verzehren.” 
But “verzehren” defines only khad-, not khid-; 
connection between the two has been suggested, 
but is very doubtful on both formal and semantic 
grounds (cf. Leumann, Ft. Woch. s. v.). 

262, § 147%b: “(Pkt.) parisa- fiir *parisadd- aus 
B. pariséd- Versammlung.” The word “ fiir” is 
misleading; (BHS.) parisd- is a parallel develop- 
ment to parisadd-, not a replacement of it; both 
are BHS, see my Gr, 15.4 and 9. The loss of the 
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final consonant is common in MIndic; usually the 
gender of the original (Skt.) word is retained, 
hence -@. The form is somewhat similar to apsara- 
225, § 125a, and 264, § 148c. 


275, §162dy: “purdnd priscus: v. Adv. pura 
friiher.” This occurs under suffix -dna-, to be sure 
in a note in fine print; but at least a cross-refer- 
ence is needed to 735, §562d, where the suffix is 
correctly given as -na-. 


325, § 206d: here, with denominative participles 
in -ita-, should be included sahita- ‘associated,’ 
from the adverb saha ‘ together.’ Uhlenbeck hesi- 
tantly connects the two words, but the only place 
I know where the precise relation is clearly and 
correctly stated is Lanman, Reader, 271: (sahita-) 
“ quasi-ppl. from 1 saha, like Eng. downed from 
down.” Wack. II.1.75, top, quotes the Hindu 
grammarians’ derivation from sémhita-, and sug- 
gests that the supposed change of this to sahita- 
“rests on the influence of saha.” I do not see how 
Lanman’s explanation can reasonably be doubted. 
D. mentions the word in 583, § 435a note, along 
with other cases of (wrongly) alleged sa- for sam-; 
satata- is not for sémtata-, but has -a- for -t- as 
Bahuvrihi final (see D. § 435a note, end), and 
belongs to TS. sa-tati-; samita- contains at least 
two words, sa-mita- perhaps like satata- from Bhv. 
sa- plus miti-, ‘measure’; BHS and Pali samita(m) 
‘constant(ly) ’ doubtless pple. of sam-i-. It is cred- 
itable to D. that he was evidently incredulous of 
the Hindu derivation of sahita- (sa- for sam-). 


341, §$216ay, and 343, § 216dy: for niyayin- 
(am. Aey. niyayinam ratham RY. 10. 60. 2) D., un- 
wisely I think, rejects derivation from a redupli- 
cated stem of yd- ‘go’ (BR, Wh. 1183a, Olden- 
berg ad loc., who suggests that the stem may be 
really niyayi-, ef. D. 305, 350, §§191b, 220; 
and now Renou, Gr. véd. 225 n. 1). D. analyzes 
niy-ayin- (from i-). It is doubtless not wholly 
conclusive that niy- seems never to be written in 
RV. for ni- before a vowel. Conclusive however is 
the uncompounded yayi-, yayi-, which can hardly 
be from any root but yd- (certainly not from i-). 
Note particularly yayiam (yayyam) RV. 2. 37.5, 
also ep. of ratham! 

342, §216b, note: BHS tayin-— Pali tdadi-, 
MIndic for tadrs-; connected with tra- only by 
popular etymology. This is now proved in my 
BHS Dict. s. v., and independently by Liiders (ed. 
Waldschmidt), Beobachtungen iiber die Sprache 
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des buddhistischen Urkanons (Berlin, Akad. Wiss., 
1954), 92 ff., $ 108. 


344, § 21%a: despite Pan. 3. 2. 142, dosin- seems 
to me surely secondary, to dosa- (BR 7.1755 ‘ mit 
Fehlern behaftet ’; pw 3.124), not primary with D. 

413, § 255ba: fem. -i- to substantives in -i- is 
treated as a suffix, “ wobei das 7 in dem i aufgeht.” 
I like better D.’s treatment in III. 134 ff., § 68 
(morphological confusion of two declensions). 
Many of the list at the end (e.g. gdti-, Sakti- 
‘spear,’ paddhati-, yasti-) are fem. even as short 
i-stems ; both vdri- and vdri-, fem., are cited from 
literature in pw (not “ohne Beleg”). 

414, §255e: “buddh.” prajapati- (°ti-, °vati-) 
also ‘consort (of a king), BHS Dict.; not only 
‘N. pr.’; it is usually held that the form with 
-pati- is hyper-Skt. for -vati- (which occurs once). 


428, § 259b: “ Denominativ -ikd- mit Vrddhi ” 
is an unusually jumbled set of words, some of 
which seem not to belong here, but contain -ka- 
added to i (sometimes 7)-stems (and a number are 
indeed repeated under -ka- in § 367ba and £). 


429-430, § 261. How can vici- ‘ wave,’ if related 
to Gk. exw, contain “ suffix -ici-”? (To preverb 
vi- ??) And how can Svaydci- contain that suffix 
in any case? 

467, § 286e,f; 494-6, §319ca, ga, 320ay: 
agri-, orig. ‘not heavy, not pregnant,’ then ‘ un- 
married,’ only fem. in Indo-Ir.; the rare masc. 
dgru-, ‘unmarried, only Indic; normal neg. to 
guru-; guru- generalizes the form orig. after heavy 
syllable or initial ; after light, gru-, ef. gru(musti-) 
which D. 464, § 286a8, rightly connects with 
guru-, referring to I. 23 § 21b where dgru-, but not 
the older and more significant agrii-, is also noted ; 
see Edgerton, Language X, 258 (§ 47). Excep- 
tion, therefore, to D. § 286fa (u-stems in fem, 
have “ausnahmslos Beisatz von 74” in RV.). 


497, §320b: (under heading “-i- ohne ent- 
sprechenden u-Stamm”) andi- ‘ Fusskette,’ and 
(in Note) cafici- ‘Schnabel,’ both have stems in 
wu recorded; also, in Note, kagerii- (“ unbelegt,” 
D.) and (“kl.,” correctly D.) kaseru- (or with s 
for §); the stem in @ is recorded lit. at least in 
kaserii-mant-. All three of these should be trans- 


ferred to § 319e (-i- to stems in -w-). 

518, 519, § 361c, note, end, BHS bhisaka- is a 
wrong reading, see my Dict. s. v. bhisalka; § 361e, 
besides -eyaka- (with cross-reference) there are a 
number of other sections concerning endings with 


and without -ka- which seem not to be mentioned 
here, but are clearly pertinent to suffix -ka-; e.g. 
-anaka- § 94, -dta(ka)- § 153, -anaka- § 155, ata(ka)- 
§ 158, -dnaka- § 163. 

522, § 362c: “ dkalika- ‘momentan,’ aus einem 
Avyayibh. *akalam ‘(nur) bis zu einer Zeit.’” 
Epic akdlikam ‘immediately’ (so pw., see esp. 
Mbh, Cr. ed. 5.32.21, with v. 1. Gk°) seems to 
prove derivation from akdla- ‘without (interven- 
ing) time.’ This makes at least as good sense in 
Manu 4.103 etc. as the commentarial saangenin- 
tion adopted by Boehtlingk. 

542, § 378, “-kin- ist deutlich mit -in- gleich- 
wertig . .. aber woher das k?” The answer is, it 
belongs with the so-called “infix -ak-”; that is, 
-in- added to a theoretical suffix -ka-; see D. 145, 
§ 44d; cf. my K-suffizes § 37. I am sure D. would 
have seen this if he had noticed that atisdrakin- 
(only Gr.!) ‘having dysentery’ is based on (lit- 
erary!) atisdrin- ‘id.’ So vindganakin- involves a 
theoretical *ganaka- = gana- ‘company.’ 

586, §436c 8: Senart’s sambuddham (= sam- 
bodhi-) does not exist; BHS Gr. § 10. 142. 

599f., $449¢: jyesthatara- ‘altest, but § 450c 
‘alter’; BR ‘einer der dlteren,’? and fem. -tard- 
(5. 1451) ‘ Warterin, Aufseherin iiber ein junges 
Madchen.’ 

605, § 453d: “Bei pa. katara- ist jeder Bezug 
auf Zweiheit weggefallen.” This is generally true 
also of Pali afiiatara-, BHS anyatara-. 

607, § 455a. Here, or somewhere in the vicinity, 
might well have been mentioned the curious anut- 
tama- ‘ unexcelled, supreme.’ BR simply call it 
a neg. of uttama-, which however also means 
‘highest, supreme.’ In pw Boehtl., evidently dis- 


satisfied, starts from ‘nichts Hoéheres iiber sich 
habend’; but uttama- is not ‘hodher’ but ‘ der 
héchste.’? Obviously an explanation is needed. I 


have seen the right solution suggested only in 
Lanman, Reader, 116. Anuttama- is certainly an 
adaptation of an-uttara- ‘having no superior, su- 
preme,’ which, being “superlative” in meaning, 
was provided with the superlative ending -ma-, 
instead of the comparative -ra-. Lanman lists an- 
uttara- 1. c., but without citing any occurrence ; he 
could not have cited any, for there is none in Skt. 
(except lexicons, which of course got it from 
MIndic; in one case, TrikindaSesa, very probably 
from BHS, which that lex. evidently used as a 
source). For the curious thing is that an-uttara-, 
which must (as Lanman rightly says) underlie 
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anuttama-, exists (in this sense) only in Middle 
Indic (Pali and BHS id., Pkt. anuttara-). And, 
equally curiously, anuttama- does NoT exist in 
MIndic. It is a very interesting situation: the 
certainly older word is exclusively MIndic, the 
certainly later one exclusively Skt.; for surely the 
lexical citations of “Skt.” anuttiara- are not to 
be taken seriously for Skt., altho not only Sheth 
cites it as Skt., but even the Copenhagen (Critical) 
Pali Dict. describes Pali anuttara- as a “ tatsama.” 
The Pali Text Society’s Dict., more conservatively 
and correctly, simply analyzes it as an + uttara. 


610, § 459b: of -tavant-, “ die Bedeutung ‘ den 
Verbalbegriff vollzogen habend’. . . kniipft an die 
Geltung des Neutrums auf -td- als Verbalabstrak- 
tum (§ 436c; e.g. caritam, ‘das Verfahren, Ge- 
hen’) an und ist mit dem periphrastischen Per- 
fekt der romanischen und germanischen Sprachen 
und des Neugriechischen zu parallelisieren.” I 
find it hard to reconcile the two parts of this state- 
ment. Surely the pple. in the Romance and Ger- 
manic compound perfect is primarily adjectival, 
not substantival. In French, e.g., it sometimes 
even agrees with the nominal object in gender. 

619, §462b8: eka-patni-la- Mbh. (er. ed. 1. 
188. 22d), ‘the having one wife (patni-) in com- 
mon.’ The short 7 is required by meter in its posi- 
tion; but it may have been felt to be justified by 
the masc. gender of the adj. (*eka-patni- Boehtl.), 
-i- being here felt as an exclusively fem. ending. 

631, §467b, note: Buddh. and Jain (sam-)- 
bodhi- ‘ enlightenment,’ “ mi. fiir buddhi-”; very 
improbable; bodha-, same mg., in both Pali and 
BHS; rather suffixes -i-, § 187b, and -a-. 

638, § 472a: the use of a 3 sg. pres. verb form 
as noun stem in RV. and Mbh. seems highly ques- 
tionable. RV. jigarti- ‘devourer’ fits fairly well 
into §§ 467b, 471b; vdsti- ‘ desirous’ even better; 
Mbh. dahati- to § (like amhati- oppression ’). 
On svasti- ef. Renou Gr. scte. 358, § 250b, and Gr. 
véd. 222, § 271 n. 2. 

643, §479a: it is not necessary to assume the 
short i of Pali dutiya-, tatiya-, ‘2d, 3d’ (also BHS 
dvitiya-, trtiya-, but here i- may be metri c.) as 
“urindisch ”; it is easy to suppose analogical 
adaptation to the suffix -iya- (in MIndic including 
BHS very common), replacing the rarer -iya-; 
BHS Gr. § 3. 41. 

646, § 480a, note: “ Mbh. 5. 106.4 S. (= Crit. 
ed.) . . . yantravai nach Nilak, fiir yantritavai, 


andere lesen richtiger yantram vat.” Since D. took 
the trouble to look up the passage in the Crit. ed., 
it seems strange that he did not read it. It reads 
yatra catsa pratisthitah ; the mss. are practically 
unanimous (except some dharmah for caisa) ; not 
a single one has yantram vai, and only one (an 
inferior Bengali ms.) yantravai. 

648, §481a, note: drastum, inf. of drs- ‘ see,’ 
instead of *darstum, is explained by anal. with 
prastum ‘to ask.’ But there is much more to it 
than that: one must explain adraksit, drastf- (674, 
§ 500a), drastavyd-, and similar forms from sprs- 
and other roots. Wack. in IJ. 212f., §190a, sets 
up a regular phonemic law, ra for dr before s plus 
cons. 

649, § 481b, note: again, as on 646 above, D. 
failed to read the Crit. ed. Mbh. passage (2. 30.26) 
which he—or someone for him—must have taken 
the pains to look up. The vulgate ijitwm, on which 
much ink has been wasted, is certainly a negligible 
error; read thitum. (Note p. 466 in Crit. ed.) 

658, §485dy: many of the gerunds in -itvd 
listed here are, I think, derived from present 
stems, as in (e) below. This is standard in Middle 
Indic, and, like many other MI formations, starts 
in Skt. 

669, § 494: “ Ausgang -tuka-.” Should kautuka- 
‘curiosity ’ ete. be mentioned here? I have failed 
to find it under -ka- or -uka-. 

702, § 51taa: “ YV. jhdtra- ‘ Fahigkeit des Er- 
kennens.’” In BHS this word, and in Pali its 
equivalent fiatla-, mean ‘public reputation for 
skill’ (both usually mistranslated ; it is something 
to be shunned by a good Buddhist; lit. perhaps 
‘means of knowledge,’ or ‘ place where knowledge 
is exhibited’?). I think a good case can be made 
out for this meaning in YV. and B. texts, too. 
TS. 7. 2. 4.2 jratram (gloss: khydtim, ‘ renown’ !) 
prajanam gacchati (Keith correctly, ‘he becomes 
famous among people’); PB.5.7 (BR) ta etat 
sujnanam apasyams tena jndtram agacchan. An 
interesting case of a rather technical word in- 
herited from Vedic in MIndic (not in Cl. Skt.). 
See BIS Dict. s.v. 

723, $542 note: “unerklirt VS. kl. dbda- 
Jahr.” It seems to me clear that this is a epd. of 
ap- ‘water’ and root-noun -da- (to dd-), ‘ water- 
giving, so first ‘the rainy season,’ and then like 
varsd- ‘rain’ (pl. ‘the rains’), also ‘ year’; any 
season-name is apt, in many languages, to come to 
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mean ‘year.’ So BR, Uhlenbeck (uncertainly), 
and now Mayrhofer, Et. Wbch. It is true that the 
meaning ‘rainy season,’ a necessary step in this 
semantic development, is conjectural, and that 
most proponents of our theory have weakened the 
case by failing to state this necessary step clearly 
(but it is stated in Lanman, Reader, 119). This 
ineffective presentation is doubtless the reason for 
the scepticism of D. and others. But this assumed 
meaning seems to me simple and plausible. It 
may be supported by a use of the synonym vdri-da-, 
also lit. ‘ water-giver,” in Balaramayana 131.10 
(pw.) vdriddnta- ‘autumn’ (that is, doubtless, 
‘end of the rainy season,’ with Monier Williams). 
It is true that vdrida- oftener means ‘ cloud,’ like 
any word meaning ‘ water-giver, including abda- 
itself in Lex. and late, artificial Skt. (see Schmidt, 
Nachtrige) ; this at least proves how the Hindus 
interpreted ab-da-. ‘End of the clouds’ =‘ au- 
tumn’ might perhaps be a possible interpretation 
of vdriddnta-, but seems less natural. 

733 top, § 561a: ghrnd- is an exception to the 
stated rule for “ Hochstufe” in this group of 
words in -na-. 

741, § 575: with -nu- should be considered not 
only -tni- (D. a, a, end) but -atnu- § 73, -anu- 
§ 98. 

745 top, § 581: kdti-, alone, is not invariably 
interrogative; it may be indefinite; BR s. v., and 
Edgerton, India Antiqua (Vogel volume), 110, 
§ 10. 

758, § 603b, note: a N(achtrag) is promised at 
the end of the book, but seems to have been 
omitted. 

768, § 612a: “-mdaya- als Endung von Stoffad- 
jektiven u. dgl. stammt aus der Grundsprache; 
vgl. gr. dvdpo-yea xpéa ‘ Menschenfleisch.”” This 
seems like building a good deal on a single Greek 
word, and leaves the origin of the suffix unex- 
plained; the accent. too, is inconsistent (see e, p. 
771). But Skt. -mdya- is admittedly mysterious. 

771, $613a,b: -mara-, -mala-; there is great 
(and for D. unusual) lack of coordination between 
some of these words and some words placed under 
the suffixes -ra- (especially § 686b,c,d) and -la- 
(§ 693a, b). 

772, after §616, might have been inserted: 
-maha-, see -imaha-, § 167. 

781, § 635, note: Mbh. 2.77.14— Crit. ed. 
2. 68.14, where the true reading . . . tvam patitdn 


updsse eliminates the form updsya, which is here 
concerned. 

788, § 641b: that the gerund in -ya is “ ein Rest 
des einst in der Grundsprache vorhandenen casus 
absolutus ” seems most improbable. In the RV., 
“the great majority .. . (fully two-thirds) ” of 
the cases have -yd, with a, acc. to Whitney 993a. 
This was doubtless the original form, an instr. (so 
Whitney, and now also Renou, Gr. véd. 374). Cf. 
Ved. Var, II. 223 ff., especially 225, §§ 456 f. 

820, § 659a, note: “ unregelmissig .. . pandya- 

. aus... pandi-.” This seems too trustful in 
following Hindu grammar. Pédndya- must rather 
derive from a parallel stem pdnda-, recorded only 
in the gana gaurddi, but clearly visible in the n. 
pr. Pdndaka- (BR.) and especially in panda-ra- 
(recorded by D. as pand-ara- § 112c), which has 
the same meaning and suffixation as pdndu-ra- 
from pandi-, and like it should be put in § 686a. 

829, § 664a, note: the etymology of dscarya- 
‘marvel’ (ds = interjection dh!) is ingenious; 
unfortunately it is not clear that this interj. ever 
connotes surprise (ordinarily either joy or annoy- 
ance). 

857, § 686: (secondary -ra-) at least cross-refer- 
ences are needed to § 279b and § 309a, -ira-, -ura-, 
where (as D. there notes) some words are listed 
which seem likely to belong here. See also on 771 
above. 

862, § 692b, note: “buddh. challa-* Rinde.’” If 
this refers to Senart Mahavastu ii. 125.8 (I have 
failed to find any other record of the word), it is a 
false reading; see BHS Dict. s. v. 

862-5, § 693: (suffix -la-). Should the (obscure) 
kutihala- and kau°, ‘curiosity,’ be mentioned 
here? I have failed to find them anywhere (lack of 
the index is often troublesome).— See on 771 
above; cf. also -dla- § 1%8a (janghdla- is cited in 
both places, with cross-reference here), where 
vaca-la- (also vaca-ta-) ‘ talkative’ may belong here 
(vdca- ‘ speech’), while contrariwise the Gram. 
dharala- ‘ heftig ’ § 693b could as well be put there, 
as not clearly belonging to dhdra- ‘ Schneide.’ — 
865: On kusala- see now Tedesco, JAOS LXXIV, 
131 ff. — Note to § 693b: vittalita- ‘ defiled ’ is the 
true reading for vitthalita-; Speyer’s interpreta- 
tion is wrong; see BHS Dict. s. v. vittdleti. 

865, § 694: -laka- hardly needs to be set up; the 
few words named all contain -/a- added to stems 
in -la-. 
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866, § 697: -lu-; several words listed 290, § 180 
under -dlu- are derived from stems in -d-, and ef. 
Lex. bhilu- = bhiri- § 689aa. (No cross-references.) 

896, § 716ba, note: D. suggests deriving Pali 
sakka ‘it is possible’? and labbha ‘ licet’? from the 
nom. of -van-stems. This would have to be masc., 
which would make difficulties; the words are 
usually, or at least often, impersonal. But BHS 
has and labhya (also labhyam; once labha, 
m.¢c.), Which are fatal to D.’s suggestion. Hen- 
driksen, Syntax 105 ff., § 38, suggests a two-fold 
origin: from optatives or precatives in Skt. -ydt 
(so Pischel), and from gerundives in -ya- (BHS 
labhyam, and a number of BHS passages where 
labhya could be fem., give some support to this). 
See BHS Dict. s. v. labha. 

896 f., §716b 8: Mbh. a-nasvan- (n. pr.) is a 
more than questionable reading; only the Nila- 
kantha mss. have the nom. form anasvd; better 
supported is anasvdn (-vant-stem) ; but the Crit. 
ed. (1. 90. 42-43) reads arugvdn. — D, derives the 
gerunds Pali disvdé, AMg. dissaé ‘having seen’ 
from the nom. (mase.!) of d/svan-; but they are 
better understood as inherited from Skt. drstvd. 
Historically “regular” Pali would be *dithva or 
*dittha, but this would seem anomalous; Pali 
regularly keeps -(t)va of the ger. ending; the s can 
be understood as analogical to the many forms of 
the verb containing root-final s(s). 

899, §71%b: there is no such word as Pali 
andhati; for andhitva, printed in Jat. ii. 505, 21 
with only 1 ms., read dvijjhitva with the Copen- 
hagen Dict. There is no other occurrence. 

905 top, § 721a, note: du/st-(vant-) ‘ Einkehr; 
hergewandt’ from root vrt-, not vr- with root- 
final ¢. 

906, § 722b with note: Oldenberg (referred to 
by D.) was treating pravdt-, and only in passing 
said, without discussion, that pravand- is con- 
nected with pra. That later plavana- has the same 
mg. as -pravana-, ‘ directed, sloping, towards,’ is 
certain. But later -plava- is also used in exactly 
this sense, and in some of the same epds. which 
likewise use -plavana-. If Oldenberg is right, 


-plava- in this sense would need explanation. 

906, § 723: -vani-. This group of words needs 
further study. The only common one (8 times in 
RV.) is turvdni-, ‘ overpowering,’ usually ep. of 
Indra. In this word the v hardly belongs to the 
suffix; or at least it occurs in other related forms 
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(pres. tirv-ati, etc.); cf. Geldner, Transl., on 
1,168.1. Are the other four or five words (all or 
practically all az. Aey.; bhurvani- possibly twice, 
but this is doubtful) direct or indirect imitations 
of turvani-? Several resemble it in meaning. 


907, § 726a, with note: with -vara- should be 
classed dnujdvara- and sakvara-, both § 38a y.— D. 
cites a BHS word which I overlooked: gabhvara- 
Kv 24.18, ‘thicket, hiding-place’; it should be 
added in my Dict. 210 col. 1. D. analyzes it cor- 
rectly as hyper-Skt. for Pali (or other MIndic) 
gabbhara- = Skt. gahvara-; it might suitably be 
added to § 2.36 of my BHS Gr. 

909, § 729a B, note: Pali also has vidu- ‘ wise’ 
(from Skt. vidus-; cf. 479, § 290c, note) very com- 
monly ; the same is common in BHS (Gr. § 16. 49). 
On alleged RV. vidi- see now Renou, Gr. véd. 244 
n. 1, 246 n. 2. 


916, § 733a: BHS Vipasvin- is only a corrup- 
tion (misprint?) for Vipasyin-, n. of a well-known 
past Buddha. I believe it occurs only in the very 
corrupt printed text of Karandavyiha; it should 
have been noted, along with the other corruption 
Vipascin-, in my Dict. 

923, § 750e: “alksa- Wiirfel’ (wenn als ‘ mit 
Augen versehen’ zu y. aks- ‘Auge’).” (So also — 
Mayrhofer, Lt. Wbch.) I had thought that since 
Liiders’ classic “ Wiirfelspiel ” (esp. 18 f.) it was 
recognized that the alsd- were five-sided nuts, used 
* ohne weiteres in ihrer natiirlichen Gestalt,” as L. 
says, and that the game was played in a way which 
not only did not require any marks on them, but 
made marks pointless. If this is so, any etymology 
based on the supposed existence of “eyes” or 
marks of any kind on the “dice” can hardly be 
right. 

Finally, a few misprints or very minor and acci- 
dental slips may be noted. 22, § 9a note, line 3, 
quotation mark should be after, not before, 
“ eher.” — 63, § 20b, line 2, for “§20b” read 
(I think) “ § 26b.” — 164, § 70b, last line of large 
print, “§ 273be”; for « read y.— 168, § Tlaa, 
note, line 4, read Bull. Sch. (for “Soc.”) Or. 
Stud. 8.823 (for “ 323”) ff.— 179, § 80d, lines 
3-4, Smasand- does not appear in “ § 609a,” but 
does appear in § 608aa, as well as in § 561a note. 
— 320, § 201a, line 7, read vyavasrjati (for avyvas- 
rjati). — 338, line 13, read avdntara- for avantara-. 
—346, § 217%c, line 3 from end of large print, read 
tatha for tatha. —375, § 245¢e, next to last line 
of large print, read Avadinas. — 471, § 287e, line 
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4, read 10. 176. 3c for 10. 176c. — 473, § 288a, line 
4, read § 320b B A. — 500, § 329, note, line 3, read 
BR. V (for IV) 1644. — 521, § 362b 8, line 6, 
read lalatikd-. — 535, last line, read § 738c (for 
a). — 567, § 428da, line 6, read Mahar. for 
Mahar. — 606, § 454a, line 5 from end of large 
print, read § 45le \ for § 451a; line 3 from end 
of large print, read dhenu-start. — 651, line 5, 
read 481c for 418c.— 670, § 498a, note, line 4, 
read 502 for 501. — 678, § 501b, note, line 6, read 
pannattairo. — 679, § 502a, note, last line, read 
Pkt. for Pa., and Pischel Pkt. for Geiger Pali. — 
726, line 2, read sairindhra- for sairindra-. — 841, 
last line, read 5,197,10 (for 12).— 899, line 2, 
read AV. for v. (correctly § 726a).— ib., § 717b, 
line 5, read 716a 8 (for y).— 901, end of line 9, 
read e for f. 
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The lack of an index has always seriously im- 
peded users of Wack. I and II.1, and makes use 
of this volume equally difficult. Volume III was 
provided with an index by R. Hauschild. The 
Preface announces the good tidings that Hauschild 
is preparing an index for all the four volumes that 
have yet appeared. It will certainly be welcome. 
It is not made clear just how it will be published ; 
perhaps as a separate booklet; we hope it will not 
have to wait for the appearance of the next volume, 
unless that can be published soon. 

This volume is dedicated “in gratitude” to 
Louis Renou, who, as the Preface states, read all 
the galley-proofs. No other living scholar could 
more deserve the high compliment of this dedica- 
tion. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Art and Architecture of India. By BENJA- 
MIN RowWLAND. Pp. 289; 190 plates. PEN- 
GUIN Books, 1953. 


Dr. Rowland includes the art of Central Asia, 
Ceylon, and Southeast Asia in a connected account 
of the Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain monuments of 
India. He limits his survey to architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting of these countries and excludes 
the many crafts which add their richness to the 
total of Indian art. Each of these crafts could be 
done justice in a volume by itself while each of 
them shows a particular application of the motifs 
and principles of Indian form which Dr. Rowland 
has set out to deal with in his book. In this he suc- 
ceeds by excluding from his survey also the art of 
Islam in India. Islamic art in India has an Indian 
quality by which it is distinct from the art of 
Islam elsewhere. Indian Islamic art must be seen 
together with, for instance, Persian Islamic art 
in order to be properly appreciated. The Pelican 
History of Art has been planned, it appears, with 
this aim in view. A volume of the art of Islam is 
expected to be published soon. 

Having limited the scope of his subject to 
Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain art of India and the 
adjacent countries, it must be kept in mind that 
the art of India extends, as far as it is known at 
present, over more than four thousand years. 
Within these 5-4000 years the gaps in our knowl- 


edge are many, much has been lost and much 
awaits excavation. Many also, on the other hand, 
are the schools of Indian art of which a more or 
less connected history can be traced though it has 
not been written as yet. What then is the frame of 
reference for Indian art to be dealt with and what 
are the methods to be applied? Dr. Rowland’s 
book gives a balanced answer, even if it does not 
completely conform with the standards of the 
Western historian of art nor of those who know 
the Indian monuments and texts. 

The qualifying words of the sub-title of the Art 
and Architecture of India, “ Buddhist, Hindu. 
Jain,” may, however, lead some readers to 
erroneous assumptions, one, that Indian art is 
religious art in the accepted sense; the other, that 
the three divers religions are accompanied by art 
forms exclusive of each other. 

Art in India is produced within the framework 
of tradition which comprises the whole of life from 
philosophy and religion to everyday behavior. The 
classification into Hindu art and those of the re- 
form movements of Buddhism and Jainism respec- 
tively is based on iconography and modifications 
of cult and form. Inasmuch as the traditional 
framework has broken down, Dr. Rowland rightly 
observes that in modern times the only creative 
vitality in Indian art has been in the perpetuation 
of craft traditions and in so-called folk art. 

Dr. Rowland brings to his book his artistic 
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sensibility and the equipment of a Western art his- 
torian. These he applies to an understanding of 
Indian art and to a knowledge of the literature on 
Indian art and thought as far as it is available in 
Western languages. 

Indian art confronts us with the monuments 
and with a pertinent body of writings contempo- 
rary with the monuments. The texts on the prac- 
tices of architecture and art are far from being 
subsequent commentaries. They are textbooks 
written for the use of craftsmen. They give in- 
structions what to do; they give the reason why 
things should be done in a particular way. They 
give the raison d’étre of the form to be accom- 
plished, they tell the myths and describe the 
themes underlying the forms of architecture and 
the arts. The testimony of these texts is a constant 
corrective for views which scholars today may con- 
ceive about Indian art on the basis of their own 
training and their investigations of the form of 
the monuments. 

In his introduction, Dr. Rowland leads with 
discrimination into the world of Indian art. Er- 
rors of interpretation occur where the texts were 
not adequately consulted. The statement that 
“ Every Indian religious structure is to be regarded 
as an architectural replica of an unseen celestial 
region,” (p. 6) is not supported ; rather, it is cor- 
rect that every religious structure is in the likeness 
of the cosmos itself (p. 6). Where Dr. Rowland 
—not infrequently—errs he is not far away from 
truth. But any slip on the narrower, arduous road 
of understanding is dangerous. 

The first part of the book discusses “the Pre- 
historic and Epic Periods in Art and Religion.” 
This title would make it appear that more is 
known about the religion of the Indus valley or 
about the art of the Epic periods than has actually 
come down to us. The date of the terracotta 
figurine from Sari Dheri (p. 18, pl. 6) has not 
been established as belonging to the age of the 
Indus valley civilization, nor is it correct to say 
that at that period the mould for clay figurines 
was unknown. 

The headings of the three subsequent parts of 
“The Art and Architecture of India” character- 
ize phases of Indian art by describing them in 
Part 2 as the Early Classic Period, and in Part 4 
as the Golden Age and End of Buddhist art. Be- 
tween these, Part 3 treats of Romano-Indian art in 
northwest India and central Asia and Part 5 of 
the Hindu Renaissance. It is not easy to classify 


Indian art through the ages. An account of suc- 
cessive dynasties and of the monuments which 
came into existence in their time and under their 
sway would seem the easiest method. This has 
been attempted in several previous publications 
and is partly also adhered to in the book under 
review, in some of the chapters into which the 
several parts of the book are divided. The dynastic 
classification begins with the Mauryas and records 
the art through the Sunga, Andhra and Gupta 
age to the Period of the Hindu dynasties. Then 
it is given up and replaced by a discussion of the 
monuments in their geographical distribution, that 
is, with reference to regional schools. The latter 
division is the more suitable, for the several regions 
retain certain constituent features in their art. 
There is continuity in the regional schools. The 
empires or kingdoms on the other hand have 
changing confines. Regional schools of art with 
form idioms of their own come under their 
sway as, for example, under the Andhra dynasty 
when the Western Deccani cave sculptures of 
Karle and the Eastern Deccani delicately carved 
reliefs of the so-called Amaravati phase have to be 
labelled as Andhra, without having much more in 
common than their degree of stylistic maturity. 
And when the Gupta period is called the Golden 
Age it must not be overlooked that the famous 
paintings of Ajanta which belong to the Gupta 
Age are in the territory ruled over by the Vaka- 
takas. Dr. Rowland is well aware of the diffi- 
culties of a historical classification and adopts the 
name “ Hindu Renaissance ” for the centuries fol- 
lowing the Golden Age, the Gupta period, and 
leading practically into the 20th century! 

All the while, however, Dr. Rowland rightly 
stresses the continuity of the tradition throughout 
styles and ages. He formulates the character of 
this tradition in simple and suggestive language 
and feels his way amidst his own hesitations on 
how to arrive at a consistent grouping of the 
various styles. Their idioms and sequences are 
not adequately treated. 

The Art and Architecture of India attempts a 
twofold task. The first is to do justice to styles 
and origins in a descriptive historical narrative. 
The second is the task of interpretation based on 
the form itself of the monuments and on a general 
knowledge of the raison d’étre of their form. 

The difficulties encountered are also twofold. In 
the first instance the history of Indian art as a 
connected account cannot as yet be written. It is 
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slowly being pieced together by archaeological re- 
search and stray finds. When nearly thirty years 
ago Coomaraswamy wrote his History of Indian 
and Indonesian Art, he succeeded in giving a more 
or less complete catalogue of the monuments then 
known. Monographs on the art of the single 
schools are still few and most of those that have 
been written are barely more than catalogues. Dr. 
Rowland, in attempting to give a connected histori- 
cal account of the art of India, bravely ties together 
a miscellany of facts, stressing the iconographical 
and ritualistic determination of the monuments. 
This links up with the second set of problems, 
those of interpreting the form of the monuments 
itself. Here Dr. Rowland’s sensitivity guides him 
to the understanding that “a conformity to sacred 
texts is not in itself the final criterion of the aes- 
thetic worth of the monuments.” This is moreover 
explicitly stated by the ancient texts themselves. 
For this very reason it is a pity that the 199 plates 
of the book are not confined to monuments of 
aesthetic worth and endeavor to illustrate the his- 
torical arrangement of the book. 

Neat drawings of plans, elevations, etc. accom- 
pany and clarify the text. There are relatively few 
errors in spelling Sanskrit words, as for example, 
abhaya for abhaya (p. 94); thalam for the gen- 
erally valid Sanskrit term tala (p. 95). More 
serious are errors of evaluation or interpretation 
as on p. 67 where it is said that in “no phase of 
Indian philosophy or religion was there any sug- 
gestion of the immanence of the deity in the world 
of nature” or on p. 55 where the reliefs of Barhut 
are discussed, it is observed that “ the body (of the 
figures) as a whole is, of course, no more than the 
sum of its parts almost mechanistically joined.” 
Notwithstanding such occasional mistaken conclu- 
sions or observations the text of The Art and 
Architecture of India is a sensitive guide which no 
student of the history of art or of India could 
dispense with. 

The angle of presentation in The Art and 


Architecture of India is not unexpected; for Dr. 
Rowland is a historian of art who is aware of 
artistic values and what underlies these values. 
His work, based as it is on that of Coomaraswamy 
and others stands at the opening of a new ap- 
proach to Indian art. Archaeologists will have to 
find much more before the fluctuations of styles 
will become unmistakable and begin to form a con- 
nected picture of the history of Indian art. As far 
as the understanding of this art is concerned much 
has been found in the last decades of which pio- 
neers like Cunningham on one side and Havell on 
the other, were not aware. These are the Sanskrit 
texts on architecture and the arts. They range in 
date from the fifth century A.D. over more than a 
millennium. 

The texts have their definite position in the 
whole of Indian scripture, they are a branch of 
kalpa or ritual on the one hand, and of jyottsa, 
astronomy-astrology, on the other. Hardly any 
other civilisation has left on record both the monu- 
ments and the verbal evidence concerning them. 
Over and above this the textbooks on the arts have 
their position in the total tradition. They link 
thought and practice. While the work of art or 
architecture contains meaning and function in its 
form the texts supply precise knowledge—to the 
practicing craftsmen of old and to the scholar 
today. These manuals being affiliated to the more 
comprehensive “sciences” of astronomy-astrology, 
and ritual, supply indispensable footnotes for an 
understanding of the arts and of their position in 
the sum total of Indian creative work. 

Supported by them and based on the visible 
form of the monuments, it is likely that the his- 
tory of art, hitherto concerned with style or ico- 
nography may enter a new phase and become a 
science of creative thought embodied in visible 
form. 


STELLA KRAMRISCH 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Trésors monétaires d’Afghanistan. By Raovun 
CurrEL and DaNIEL SCHLUMBERGER. (Mé- 
moires de la Délégation Archéologique Fran- 
caise en Afghanistan, Tome XIV). Pp. 130 
[+i], 16 plates. Paris: ImprrmERIE Na- 
TIONALE, 1953. 


This volume, which it should be stated without 
further delay is a model of its kind both from the 
point of view of its contents and its outward ap- 
pearance, falls into three parts: (1) L’argent grec 
dans empire achéménide (pp. 1-64) by Daniel 
Schlumberger; (2) Le trésor de Mir Zakah prés 
de Gardéz (pp. 65-100) by Raoul Curiel and 
Daniel Schlumberger; (3) Le trésor du Tépé 
Maranjan (pp. 101-132) by Raoul Curiel. 

The starting point of the first essay is a collec- 
tion of Greek, Persian and Indian coins found in 
1933 in Kabul. Schlumberger deals here with the 
monetary system in usage under the Achaemenian 
kings. He disagrees with the accepted opinion * in 
as far as he does not believe that the gold daric 
and the silver siglos? were both simultaneously 
and to the same extent universally used. The evi- 
dence derived from the proportional number of 
silver sigloi as compared with the equal (or larger) 
number of other Greek coins among the findings in 
Western Iran (Mesopotamia) as well as Eastern 
Iran (Oxus, Kabul, Taxila) seems to support 
Schlumberger’s thesis that until 425 B. c. the gold 
daric was a “unique coin with universal value” 
(p. 15) while the silver siglos was used only “ lo- 
cally and regionally ” (ibid.). In spite of some 
uncertainties which remain in the interpretation 
of relative Greek passages * it seems reasonable in 
view of Schlumberger’s careful evaluation of the 
evidence to modify the accepted thesis in the sense 
that the Achaemenian rulers only introduced the 
gold darie for universal use throughout their em- 
pire without attempting to replace with their own 


* As held apparently among others by M. Rostovtzeff, 
The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic 
World, Vol. I (1941), p. 85. 

* Both were first brought into circulation between 517 
and 480 B.c. (pp. 12-15). 

*The interpretation of the passage Hdt. IV. 166 re- 
mains somewhat uncertain. To consider it a “légende 
étiologique ” (p. 14) does not seem to give a completely 
satisfactory solution. Also troublesome is Hdt. III. 96 
unless one rejects the translation of xaraxémrw, likely in 
view of the context, by ‘ to strike with a die, coin bullion 
into money’ (Liddell-Scott), compare xér7w III. 
56, IV. 166, and takes the verb to mean ‘to eut (or: 
take) off’ with Schlumberger (p. 14). 


silver coinage silver money of Greek origin and 
manufacture. From around 425 B.c. the situation 
changes and silver coins designed and minted by 
Persian artisans and showing a gradual develop- 
ment from awkward imitation of Greek models to 
a full-fledged style of their own turn up in increas- 
ing quantities. The remarks on the only partially 
successful reform initiated by Alexander the Great 
to standardize the silver coinage (pp. 26 ff.) bear 
witness once more to Schlumberger’s sound judg- 
ment based on a thorough analysis of his materials. 
Five appendices containing (1) a description of 
the Kabul treasure, (2) a list of the prehellenistic 
coins of the Oxus treasure, (3) a summary inven- 
tory of the treasure found in 1934 in the village of 
Malayer (near Daulatabad) in Iran, (4) a de- 
scription by Henri Seyrig of two collections of so- 
called ‘ Median’ sigloi found in 1945(?) and 1948 
(or 1949) near Smyrna, and (5) coins minted 
after a presumably ‘ Indian’ or ‘ Rhodian’ stand- 
ard, conclude the first essay. The two authors join 
their efforts for the description of the important 
and large treasure found in 1947 and 1948 in the 
village of Mir Zakah near the city of Gardéz in 
Afghanistan. The story of its discovery and of the 
large extent of cooperation displayed by the 
Afghan authorities in particular by Dr. Ahmad 
Ali Kohzad, the director of the Kabul Museum, 
precedes an inventory list of the collection which 
contains Indian, Greek and Indo-Greek* (Greco- 
Bactrian and Indo-Bactrian, Indo-Scythian, Indo- 
Parthian and Kushan) coins. They cover a period 
of some five to six centuries starting with the 
Indian coins attributable to the 4th and 3rd cen- 
turies B.c. and ending with Vasudeva the last of 
the Great Kushans in the beginning of the 3rd 
century A.D. In an appendix Curiel reports on 
the exploratory excavations conducted at Mir 
Zakah in 1948. 


The task of describing the treasure of Tépé 
Maranjan (to the east of Kabul) discovered as a 
result of excavations undertaken in 1933 by J. 
Carl, architect of the Délégation archéologique 
francaise at the time, fell to Curiel, This collec- 


‘The authors adopt R. B. Whitehead’s (Num. Chron. 
1923, p. 297) terminology and classification: Indo-Greek 
—all coins with legends in Greek or written in Greek 
letters, issued by foreign rulers in Afghanistan and 
north-western India; Greco-Bactrian—coins with legends 
in Greek, issued by the Greek rulers of Bactria; Indo- 
Bactrian—coins with bilingual legends, issued by rulers 
of Bactrian origin in the areas to the south and south- 
east of the Hindukush. 
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tion consists of Sassanian and Kushano-Sassanian 
coins. The Sassanian specimens are from Shapur 
II (legend: mzdysn bgy Shpwhry MLK’n MLK’ 
*yr'n W ’nyr’n His Mazdayasnian Majesty Sapir, 
King of Kings of Aryans and non-Aryans’), Ar- 
dashir II (’rthstr ‘ ArdaSir’), and Shapur III. 
A small number of the collection, twelve out of 
a total of 380, is written in an alphabet presum- 
ably derived from the Greek and in a language 
which in all likelihood is Iranian in character and 
has been termed “ Hephthalite.”* Out of those 
twelve coins only one can be ascribed with cer- 


*The coin legends attracted the attention of such 
scholars as H. H. Wilson (Ariana antiqua, 1841), J. 
Prinsep (JRAS, 1850), and E. Thomas ( Num. Chron., 
1894). Extensive studies devoted to the problems con- 
nected with the reading and interpretation of the leg- 
ends were written by H. F. J. Junker (“ Hephthalitische 
Miinzlegenden,” SPAW, 1930), Ernst Herzfeld (‘‘ Ku- 
shano-Sasanian coins,’ Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Nr. 38, 1930) and R. Ghirshman (“ Les 
Chionites-Hephthalites,” Mémoires de Vinstitut frangais 
archéologique du Caire, tome LXXX (Cairo, 1948) = 
Mémoires de la délégation archéologique frangaise en 
Afghanistan, tome XIII). 

F. W. K. Miiller with his usual perspicacity already 
noticed the similarity of the script of the coin legends 
and of a number of manuscript fragments found near 
Tuyoq; see additions to A. von LeCoq, “ Kéktiirkisches 
aus Turfan,” SPAW (1901), p. 1061. These (Berlin) 
“ Hephthalite ” fragments were, some fifty years later, 
published by O. Hansen (La Nouvelle Clio, 1951, pp. 
41 ff.; the same article is also to be found in F. Altheim, 
Aus Spdtantike und Christentum (1951), pp. 78-94). A 
fragment found in Lou-lan was published by F. W. 
Thomas (“ A Tokhari (?) manuscript,” JAOS, 64, 1944, 
pp. 1-3). 


tainty to ‘ Varhrin (oorohrono), the great, king of 
the Kushans,’ the others except one (orm.....: 
Ormizd?) showing one and the same name of un- 
certain reading. Curiel (pp. 120-123) does not 
accept Ghirshman’s proposal © to identify the un- 
known king with Kidara. He is not able however 
to offer an alternative reading himself. Two ap- 
pendices containing (1) complete lists of the Sas- 
sanian and Kushano-Sassanian coins found in 
Afghanistan and (2) a list of historical sources 
relating to the city of Kabul bring the third essay 
to an end. 

There is every reason to be grateful to Messrs. 
Curiel and Schlumberger for their expert presen- 
tation of these interesting and stimulating mate- 
rials. 


M. J. DrespEn 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The language of the Berlin fragments is “ Sakisch” 
according to Hansen (apud Altheim, op. cit., p. 88) and 
another member of the Saka language group of which 
the Khotanese texts and documents, the six fragments 
from MaralbaSi published by Sten Konow (“ Ein neuer 
Saka-Dialekt,’ SPAW, 1935) and the fragment from 
TumSuq (near MaralbaSi) published by H. W. Bailey 
(“The Tumshuq Karmaviacani,” BSOAS, XIII (1950), 
pp. 649-670) show other forms. 

This is not the proper place to go into the problems 
offered by the “ Hephthalite ” fragments or the Iranian 
dialects in Central Asia. 

* In “ Chionites-Hephthalites ” (see the preceding foot- 
note), pp. 69-81, and elsewhere: compare also M. F. C. 
Martin, “Coins of Kidaira and the Little Kushans,” 
JRASB (1937), Num. Suppl. XLVII, pp. 23-50 who 
argues for the same identification. 


NOTICE OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


Phi Theta Annual. Papers of the Oriental Languages 


Honor Society. University of California. Vol. 4, 
June 1953. Contains the following papers: “A 
Grammatical Note on the Use of Pu-yu RA in 
Literary Chinese,” by Paut L. M. Serruys; “ The 
Morphology of Native Japanese Compound Nouns,” 
by Roy ANDREW MILLER; “ Professor Tang Yong- 
torng’s ‘ Various Traditions Concerning the Entry 


of Buddhism into China’,” by ArtrHug E. LINK; 
“* Creeping Things’,” by CHaRLEs E. HAMILTON. 


Soviet Policies in China 1917-1924. By ALLEN S. WHIT- 


ING. Pp. 350. New York: CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1954. The study is based in part on an ex- 
amination of Russian newspapers of the period in 
question. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


CORRECTION 


In Derk Bodde’s article “Two New Translations of 
Lao Tzu,” JAOS LXXIV, 216 (right column), the 
Chinese characters under “chap. 28” should be trans- 
posed so as to read wei tien hsia ku, instead of wei 


hsia t‘ien ku. The characters under “chap. 61” should 
be transposed so as to read tse ch‘ii hsiao kuo, instead of 
ch‘ii tse hsiao kuo. 


POSTSCRIPT TO JAOS LXXIV, 263-266. 


D. D. Kosambi adds the following note: The poet 
Bina, in the first chapter of his Harsacaritam, claims 
his Vitsyiyana ancestors to have been kukkuta-vratah. 
The commentator Samkarakavi explains the play upon 
words by kukkuta-vratam = niyama-visesah, and also 
vratam = bhaksanam. The compound gotra-vrata, 
which later means conduct befitting a man of pure 
descent, must originally have had a different meaning. 
The famous poet and dramatist Bhavabhiti was, accord- 
ing to the introductions to his plays, a KaSyapa Udum- 
bara, son of Jatikarni. Yet the Udumbara gotra is 
associated in the published lists with the Visvimitras, 
not the Kasyapas. Finally, J. Przyluski (JRAS 1929, 
273-279) derives Sitakarni from the Mundari sada = 


horse, plus kon = son, leading again to a horse-totem. 
This raises a very interesting etymological question 
about Jatiikarna, for the names Kharjirakarna, Ma- 
strakarna, Tinakarna, Mayirakarna (Kdsika on Pi- 
nini 4.1.112) fall outside Panini’s gotra list and rules, 
while their termination cannot mean “ear.” The signifi- 
cance of totemic descent would be far more plausible, 
and would again point to a comparatively early non- 
Aryan tribal element among Aryan gotras. A Brahmin 
Udumbara clan still existed in the Panch Mahals and 
Kaira districts of Bombay State, according to the census 
of 1901. (R. E. Enthoven in his Tribes & Castes of 
Bombay (Bombay, 1920) vol. I, p. 241). 
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